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TABLE-TALK. 


We  have  not  only  to  thank  Dr.  Irving 
for  a  good  edition  of  a  book  which  holds 
a  high  place  in  the  belles-lettres  of  Eng- 
laodf  but  for  recalling  our  attention  to  the 
important  class  of  works  w'hich  constitute 
the  literature  of  conversation.  It  seems  to 
be  the  Doctor’s  destiny  to  deal  with  neg¬ 
lected  subjects.  He  has  written  a  biog- 
rai)hy  of  George  Buchanan,  whose  face, 
we  fear,  the  public  does  not  even  recog¬ 
nize  on  the  cover  of  his  country’s  famous 
magazine.  He  has  written  lives  of  Scot¬ 
tish  poets,  many  of  whose  pipings  are  no 
longer  heeded  W  the  present  generation. 
Selden’s  Table-Talk,  which  Johnson  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  the  French  “  Ana,”  was  pass¬ 
ing  into  forgetfulness  in  our  own  tunes 
when  he  took  it  imder  his  editorial  care. 
The  world  cannot  afford  to  throw  aside 
such  books,  particularly  if  it  considers  the 
frivolity  and  want  of  substance  of  the 
current  publications  which  profess  to  com- 
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bine  amusement  and  instruction.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  light  literature  with  a  value  in  it 
— a  lightness  like  that  of  the  paper  boat 
which  Shelley  launched  on  the  Serpentine, 
and  which  was  made  of  a  fifty  pound  Bank 
of  England  bill. 

“Ana”  are  out  of  fashion  now,  and 
books  of  Table-Talk  little  read.  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  conversation  itself  is 
becoming  a  lost  art,  that  the  last  Whig 
conversationist  will  soon  have  wearied  the 
last  Whig  peer,  and  that  the  prediction 
which  winds  up  the  “  Dunciad”  will  thus 
far  have  achieved  its  fulfilment  in  England. 
These  are  the  gloomy  vaticinations  of  a 
few  who,  like  Socrates,  have  a  morbid 
passion  for  discourse  ;  but  on  whom  their 
auditors  may  possibly  retaliate  with  the 
assertion  that  human  nature  is  unequal  to 
supporting  them  in  their  talkative  mood. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  men¬ 
tioning  the  Table-Talk  of  the  ancients. 
In  fiict,  it  was  one  of  the  points  in  which 
they  had  an  advantage  over  us ;  for  though 
they  were  less  domestic,  they  were  more 
social  The  absence  of  printing  imparted 
to  their  conversation  the  same  superior  im¬ 
portance  which  it  »ve  to  their  oratory. 
A  modem  philoso[mer  lives  like  a  hermit, 
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snd  publishes  in  quarto ;  the  ancient  one 
carried  his  philosophy  about  with  him  and 
propagated  it  in  the  market-j)lace,  in 
shops,  and  at  suppers.  The  Table-Talk 
of  an  age  was  its  wisdom.  No  wonder 
the  affection  of  disciple  for  master,  and 
there  is  no  more  beautiful  relation,  was  so 
▼ividly  felt.  The  whole  state  experienced 
the  effect  of  oral  teaching  through  all  the 
veins  of  its  moral  being.  From  the  lips 
erf  Socrates  himself  in  the  saddler’s  shop, 
Euthydemus  learned  that  he  who  w’ould  ^ 
fit  for  politics  must  go  through  an  ethi- 
tal  training  little  dreamed  of  by  dabblers 
in  democracy.  From  the  lips  of  the  rev¬ 
erend  seniors  of  the  state  the  Roman 
youth  learned  what  reading  alone  could 
never  have  taught  him.  His  first  step 
from  home  was  to  the  house  of  the  states¬ 
man  or  orator  by  w’hom  he  was  generally 
initiated  into  the  duties  of  life,  and  in 
whom  he  was  to  see  the  living  image  of 
that  which  a  book  can  but  faintly  reflect. 
Cicero  appears  to  have  thought  that  his 
own  hilarity  at  the  banquets  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  friends  w’as  really  a  public  service  at  pe¬ 
riods  of  public  despondency.  We  cannot 
but  profoundly  regret  that  the  “  Liber  Jo- 
oularis,”  or  collection  of  his  jokes  made 
by  Tiro,  has  not  been  preserved  ;  for  he 
was  as  thorough  a  table-talker  as  Socrates 
himself,  and  his  mots  preserved  in  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Quintilian,  and  Macrobius,  show 
that  with  Burke’s  eloquence  he  combined 
Canning’s  wit. 

The  vivacity  of  the  southern  races  was 
one  great  cause  why  their  conversation  had 
a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  loquacity. 
The  Greek  to  this  day  is  preeminently  a 
talker,  and  may  be  seen  lolling  out¬ 
side  his  cajts^  making  a  clatter  as  rapid 
and  endless  as  that  of  the  AdAof  in  Theo¬ 
phrastus  from  whom  he  descends.  What 
babblers  abounded  in  Athens  in  the  period 
of  its  decay,  w'e  know  from  the  fact  that 
Theophrastus  gives  us  no  less  than  three 
species  of  such  characters — 

“  All  clear  and  well  defined” — 

and  who,  as  Casaubon  observes,  are  not 
to  be  confounded.  First  comes  the 
djSoT^axri^  or  simple  garrulus.  “  He  sits 
down,”  Theophrastus  tells  us,  “  by  the  side 
of  a  man  whom  he  does  not  know,  and 
be^ns  to  praise  his  own  wife.  Tells  what 
he  dreamed  the  night  before,  and  what  he 
had  for  dinner.”  Have  we  not  seen  him 
in  the  flesh  in  our  own  day?  The  Ad^o?, 


again,  was  not  only  fond  of  talking,  but 
was  an  inveterate  chatterer,  who  inter¬ 
fered  with  every  human  piirsuit — who 
haunted  the  schools  and  talked  to  the 
schoolmaster.  Worse  still  W'as  the 
AoyoTro/ol?",  who  dealt  in  rumors,  and 
spread  scandal — who  was  ever  asking  “  Is 
there  nothing  new  ?”  Often,  says  llico- 
phra.stu8,  while  gathering  crowds  round 
them  in  the  baths,  these  gossijw  have  lost 
their  clothes. 

To  this  corrupted  taste  for  an  enjoy¬ 
ment  very  profitable  in  its  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  the  ancients  owed  a  class  of  table- 
talkers  whom  it  would  be  impropt'r  to  pass 
over,  more  particularly  as  they  are  rei»re- 
sented  in  considerable  force  in  modern 
,  Europe — a  class  of  diners-out.  Tlie  w.ag 
was  well  know'n  in  antiquity,  from  the 
simple  ycAorrorroto^*  or  laughter-maker  who 
attended  suppers  professionally,  up  to  the 
smart  conversationist  who  paid  for  the  good 
things  which  he  ate  by  the  good  things 
which  he  said.  Of  this  gentleman,  for  so 
we  call  him  in  these  polite  times,  there  are 
excellent  specimens  in  l*lautu8.  Some¬ 
times  when  invitations  ran  slack,  he  com¬ 
plained  that  the  age  was  getting  rude  and 
unpolished,  and  had  no  taste  for  elegant 
pleasures.  The  same  kind  of  character  is 
to  be  traced  in  every  generation ;  and 
ages  after  the  men  we  have  been  sj)eaking 
of  had  crackled  on  their  m’res.  Martial 
saw  their  representatives  flourishing  in 
Rome.  A  rival  of  these  parasites  was  the 
aretalogns,  whom  we  know  not  how  to 
match  in  our  own  days.  He  combined  the 
diner-out  and  moral  philosopher,  and 
used  to  talk  at  suppers  of  the  sunvmim 
bomim,  and  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful,  for 
the  amusement  of  those  who  thought  the 
sciirra  and  the  parasite  frivolous.  The 
Emperor  Augustus  was  particjilarly  fond  of 
these  philosophical  declaimcrs.  Tliey 
seem  principally  to  have  been  Stoics  or 
Cynics,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  lo¬ 
quacity,  their  love  of  eleemosynary  prov¬ 
ender,  and  their  long  beards.  Between 
them  and  the  comic  WTiters  the*  e  w’as  dead¬ 
ly  war. 

Fond  as  the  ancients  were  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should 
have  left  books  which  may  justly  be  includ¬ 
ed  under  the  head  of  Table-Talk.  At  the 
head  of  these  must  be  placed  the  “  Me¬ 
morabilia”  of  Socrates  by  Xenophon, 
which,  indeed,  the  ingenious  Frenchman 
who  has  edited  the  “  Table-Talk”  of  Ma¬ 
nage  was  inclined  to  call  “Socratiana.” 
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It  w,  no  doubt,  the  prosaic  aspect  of  Soc-  j 
rates  which  we  have  from  Xenophon  ;  but 
in  the  clear  steel-mirror  of  his  lucid  style, 
the  fiice  of  the  philosopher  Ls  reflected  with 
a  truth,  of  which  nobody  can  lose  the  im¬ 
pression.  We  see  the  man  as  he  appeared 
to  his  friends,  to  his  wife,  and  are  well 
pleased  to  lose  a  little  ideal  beauty  for  the 
sake  of  the  homely  reality.  “  W e  com¬ 
monly,”  says  Pascal,  “  picture  Plato  and 
Aristotle  in  stately  robes,  and  as  person¬ 
ages  always  grave  and  solemn.  They  reere 
good  fellotrs^  who  laughed  like  others  with 
their  friends  ;  and  when  they  composed 
their  laws  and  treatises  of  policy,  it  was 
done  smilingly  and  to  divert  themselves. 
It  M’as  the  least  philosophic  and  serious 
part  of  their  life.  Their  highest  philoso¬ 
phy  was  to  live  simply  and  tranquilly.” 
Aow,  it  is  just  the  charm  of  the  “Me¬ 
morabilia”  that  it  gives  us  the  daily  exist¬ 
ence  of  Socrates ;  his  constant  public  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  his  incessant  and  irresistible  dialec¬ 
tics  in  the  agora,  in  the  gymnasia,  in  the 
shop  of  the  corslet-maker,  in  the  studio  of 
the  statuary,  at  the  table.  All  that 
beautiful  scene  of  human  life,  with  its 
temples,  its  trees,  its  soft  sky,  and  the  hum 
and  color  of  its  lively  population,  floats  in 
the  air  about.  We  are  in  the  presence  of 
Socrates,  “in  his  habit  as  he  lived” — 
barefooted,  i>lainly  clad,  invincibly  reason¬ 
able  and  moral,  and  the  incarnation  of 
common  sense.  Xenophon  is  so  anxious  to 
show  him  as  a  good  citizen  that  he  even 
makes  him  talk  what  we,  in  our  modem 
conceit,  fancy  rather  obvious  morality. 
The  kindly  reverent  disciple  wants  to 
show  how  excellent  his  master’s  intentions 
were ;  how  obedient  he  was  to  the  laws  ; 
how  soundly  conservative  in  fact.  He 
could  not  foresee  that  it  would  ever  be  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  sage  was  justly  executed  by 
the  populace  as  a  bore  ! 

If,  then,  we  set  down  the  “  Memorabi¬ 
lia”  as  the  earliest  and  most  important 
book  of  Table-Talk  extant,  we  shall  be  be¬ 
ginning  well.  The  ancients  had  other 
collections,  but  they  have  perished ;  and 
we  must  search  for  the  scattered  frag¬ 
ments  in  Athenajus,  Macrobius,  Plutarch, 
and  Aulus  Gellius.  A  passage  which  the 
latter  quotes  from  Varro  would  alone  es¬ 
tablish  the  taste  of  the  ancients  in  collo¬ 
quial  matters:  “Guests  should  be  neither 
lomiacious  nor  silent ;  because  eloquence 
is  for  the  forum,  and  silence  for  the  bed¬ 
chamber.”  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
“  conversation  at  such  times  should  not  be 


about  anxious  nor  ,|diflicult  ^affairs,  but 
pleasant,  attractive,  and  useful.” 

In  these  old  store-houses  we  shall 
find  more  than  one  bon-mot  which  now 
adorns  the  brazen  front  of  the  plagiary. 
There  are  few  better  sayings  attriouted  to 
Foote  than  his  reply  to  Lord  Stormont, 
who  was  boasting  the  great  age  of  the 
wine  which,  in  nis  parsimony,  he  had 
caused  to  be  served  in  extremely  small 
glasses — “  It  is  very  little  of  its  age.”.  Yet 
this  identical  witticism  is  in  Athenseua, 
where  it  is  assigned  to  one  Gnatho^na, 
whose  jokes  were  better  than  her  charac¬ 
ter.  Cicero  relates  that  Nasica  called 
upon  Ennius,  and  was  told  by  the  servant 
that  he  was  out.  Shortly  afterwards 
Ennius  returned  the  visit,  when  Nasica 
exclaimed  from  within  that  he  was  not  at 
home.  “  What,”  replied  Ennius,  “  do  not 
I  know  your  own  voice  ?”  “  You  are  an 

impudent  fellow,”  retorted  Nasica;  “when 

our  servant  told  me  you  were  not  at  home, 

believed  her,  but  you  will  not  believe  me 
though  I  tell  you  so  myself.”  This,  in 
modem  jest-books,  is  said  to  have  passed 
between  Quin  and  Foote.  Wit,  like  gold, 
is  circulated  sometimes  with  one  head  on 
it,  and  sometimes  with  another,  according 
to  the  potentates  who  rule  its  realm. 
Few  situations  are  more  trying  than  to 
sit  at  dinner  and  hear  a  raconteur  telling 
“  the  capital  thing  said  by  Louis  XIV.” 
to  so-and-so,  with  a  distinct  recollection 
that  the  same  thing  was  said  by  Augustus 
to  a  provincial.  You  cannot  quote  Macro¬ 
bius  without  the  imputation  of  pedantry, 
even  if  you  were  capable  of  the  cruelty  ; 
and  you  ^n  pleasant  approbation  with 
the  consciousness  that  you  are  a  hypo¬ 
crite. 

We  have  lost  a  good  deal  in  Cffisar’s 
“  Apophthegms  ;”  for  his  taste  was  fine 
and  his  knowledge  great.  His  own  con¬ 
versation  must  have  been  exquisite,  and 
some  of  his  sallies  on  public  occasions 
show  us  how  dexterous  he  must  have 
been  in  repartee.  The  sayings  of  one 
^reat  man  never  come  to  us  with  such 
force  as  'when  they  are  illuminated  by  the 
admiring  comments  of  another,  and  the 
dicta  of  Ciesar  are  best  read  by  the  light 
of  the  torch  held  to  them  by  Bacon. 

“  If  I  should  enumerate  divers  of  his  speeches, 
as  I  did  those  of  Alexander,  th^  are  truly  such 
as  Solomon  noteth,  when  he  saith,  *  The  words 
of  the  wise  are  as  goads;*  whereof  I  will  only 
recite  three,  not  so  delectable  for  elegancy,  but 
admirable  for  vigor  and  efficacy.  As  first,  it  is 
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reason  he  be  thonght  a  master  of  words,  that 
could  with  one  word  appease  a  mutiny  in  his 
army,  which  was  thus:  The  Homans,  when 
their  generals  did  speak  to  their  army,  did  use 
the  word  ‘  Milites,’  but  when  the  magistrates 
spake  to  the  people,  they  did  use  the  word 
i  ‘Quirites.’  The  soldiers  were  in  tumult,  and 

seditiously  prayed  to  be  cashiered ;  not  that 
they  so  meant,  but  by  expostulation  thereof  to 
draw  Caesar  to  other  conditions ;  wherein  he 
being  resolute  not  to  give  way,  after  some 
silence,  he  began  his  speech  —  ‘  Ego,  Quirites,’ 
which  did  admit  them  already  cashiered  ;  where¬ 
with  they  were  so  surprised,  crossed,  and  con¬ 
fused,  as  they  would  not  sufier  him  to  go  on  in 
his  speech,  but  relinquished  their  demands,  and 
made  it  their  suit  to  be  again  called  by  the  name 
of  ‘  Milites.’  The  second  speech  was  thus : 
Caesar  did  extremely  affect  the  name  of  king ; 
and  some  were  set  on,  as  he  passed  by,  in  popular 
acclamation  to  salute  him  king :  whereupon, 
finding  the  cry  weak  and  poor,  he  put  it  off  thus, 
in  a  kind  ofjest,  as  if  they  had  mistaken  his  sur¬ 
name  ;  ‘  Non  rex  sum,  sed  Caesar ;’  I  am  not 
King,  hU  Ccuar ;  —  a  speech,  that  if  it  be 
searched,  the  life  and  fulness  of  it  can  scarce  be 
expressed :  for,  first,  it  was  a  refusal  of  the  name, 
but  yet  not  serious.  Again,  it  did  signify  an  in¬ 
finite  confidence  and  magnaminity,  as  if  he 
presumed  Caesar  was  the  greater  title,  as  by  his 
worthiness  it  is  come  to  pass  till  this  day ;  but 
chiefly  it  was  a  speech  of  great  allurement  toward 
bis  own  purpose ;  as  if  the  state  did  strive  with 
him  but  for  a  name,  whereof  mean  fiimilics  were 
vested ;  for  Rex  was  a  surname  with  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  King  is  with  us.  The  last 
speech  which  I  will  mention  was  used  to  Metel- 
lus :  When  Caesar,  after  war  declared,  did 
possess  himself  of  the  city  of  Rome,  at  which 
time  entering  into  the  inner  treasury  to  take  the 
money  there  accumulated,  Metellns,  being  tribune, 
forbade  him  :  wherennto  Caesar  said,  *  'That  if  he 
did  not  desist,  he  would  lay  him  dead  in  the 
place.’  And  presently,  taking  himself  up,  he 
added,  ‘  Young  man,  it  is  harder  for  me  to  speak 
than  to  do  it’  A  speech  compounded  of  the 
gpratest  terror  and  grratest  clemency  that  could 
proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of  man.” 


Caesar  knew  at  once  whether  a  Cicero 
was  genuine,  and  dismissed  a  spurious  one 
with  the  calm  contempt  of  a  connoisseur. 
Wit,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  was 
one  of  the  great  orator’s  chief  endowments. 
Quintilian  celebrates  his  urbanitas,  the 
word  by  which  the  ancients  expressed 
that  peculiar  elegance  of  humor  which 
smacKs  of  the  cultivation  of  a  capital ; 
which  distinguished  high  Roman  society 
in  the  days  of  Cicero,  as  it  did  French  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  time  of  Menage,  and  English 
society  in  that  of  Chesterfield ;  which  ar¬ 
rived  at  its  perfection  in  Talleyrand  and 
Louis  XVIlt.,  and  still  survives  like  other 
traditions  in  the  circles  of  Legitimacy. 


But  Cicero’s  humor  was  very  varioas ;  nor 
did  he  abstain  from  coarse  facetiou-sness, 
and  downright  puns.  When  he  at  last, 
after  infinite  irresolution,  joined  Pompey, 
they  told  him  sneeringly,  “You  come  late.” 
“  How  late  ?  since  I  fin»l  nothing  ready  ?” 
was  his  answer.  This  was  urbanitan. 
When  Pompey,  who  had  married  Caesar’s 
daughter,  asked  on  the  same  occasion,  re¬ 
ferring  to  Dolabella,  who  had  joined 
Caesar’s  party,  “Where  is  your  son-in- 
law  ?”  Cicero  retorted,  “  With  your 
father-in-law.”  ITiis,  too,  was  urbanitas. 
But  he  stooped  to  an  “  arrant  clench,” 
when,  in  allusion  to  the  Oriental  custom 
of  boring  the  ears  of  slaves,  he  replied  to 
the  man  of  Eastern  and  servile  descent, 
who  complained  that  he  could  not  hear 
him,  “  Y'et  you  have  holes  in  your  ears.” 
This  was  not  urbanitas.  Such  personali¬ 
ties,  however,  were  addressed  ad  popu- 
lum  ;  and  when  political  excitement  har¬ 
assed  him,  even  Canning  was  coarse. 

Talk  all  wit  would  be  as  disagreeably 
monotonous  as  a  dinner  all  champagne. 
When  a  man  is  always  witty,  it  is  a  proof 
that  he  has  no  other  quality  equally  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  the  person  who  is  spoken  of 
as  par  excellence  a  “  wit,”  is  a  second  rate 
conversationist.  “He  was  so  well  drest,” 
said  somebody  to  Brummell,  “  that  people 
would  turn  and  look  at  him.”  “  Then  he 
was  not  well  drest,”  replied  that  great 
master  of  the  art.  We  venture  to  apply 
the  doctrine  to  Table-Talk.  It  should  not 
want  wit,  but  it  should  not  exceed  in  it ; 
the  epigrams  should  be  sprinkled  over  it 
with  the  natural  grace  of  daisies  on  a 
meadow.  If  we  regret  that  the  “  Liber 
Jocularis”  is  lost,  we  regret  still  more  that 
no  regular  “  Ciceroniana”  exists,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  daily  conversation,  grave  as  well 
as  gay,  of  the  orator ;  such  a  book  as  the 
Menagiana,  or  Eckerman’s  Goethe,  or  the 
Table-Talk  of  Selden  and  Luther. 

First  in  time  of  the  modern  Ana,  first  in 
rank,  infinitely  valuable  and  exquisitely 
curious,  the  Table-Talk  of  Luther  natural¬ 
ly  takes  the  place  of  honor.  It  was  print¬ 
ed  in  the  original  German  in  1566,  and 
spread  at  once.  A  Latin  selection  quickly 
followed ;  an  English  translation  appeared 
in  1652.  It  exhibits  all  the  qualities  of  the 
class  in  the  highest  form ;  it  admits  us  to 
his  comply  with  a  letter  of  introduction. 
To  the  Table-Talk,  more  than  to  any  other 
work,  Eurojie  owes  the  personal  familiar¬ 
ity  which  it  has  with  the  Reformer,  and 
nobody  but  a  good  man  could  have  borne 
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the  test  of  this  kind  of  revelation.  Yet  it 
is  upon  the  rejwrts  of  his  conversation,  ao- 
cording  to  Bayle,  that  most  of  the  calum¬ 
nies  against  Luther  were  originally  founded. 
We  cheerfully  allow  his  enemies  to  make 
the  most,  as  they  have  taken  care  to  do, 
of  his  out -spoken  heartiness,  of  his  homely 
humor,  of  the  peasant-like  rusticity  which 
accompanied  his  intense  earnestness.  Be¬ 
yond  all  question.  Dr.  Martin  was  violent 
and  coarse,  and  loved  a  glass  of  beer.  But 
the  more  we  get  at  his  intimacy  the  more 
we  like  him,  for  he  has  the  charm  of  nature. 
Of  the  most  delicate  wine  a  man  is  some¬ 
times  tired  ;  but  water  is  eternally  fresh 
and  new,  as  welcome  the  thousandth  time 
as  the  first,  llis  adversaries  seem  to  have 
gone  to  work  with  something  like  system. 
If  they  found  him  in  familiar  discourse  with 
three  or  four  persons,  they  called  them  his 
“pot-companions.”  If  he  laughed,  they 
calleil  him  a  profane  scoffer.  If  he  neither 
talked  nor  laughed,  a  dumb-devil  possessed 
him.  It  could  not  possibly  be  the  case,  in 
Father  Garasse’s  opinion,  that  he  was  a 
man  like  other  people,  with  human  appe¬ 
tites  and  a  human  temper,  and  not  a  saint 
in  a  jiicture.  But  the  stniggles,  the  infir¬ 
mities  of  such  heroes,  are  the  most  in¬ 
structive  studies  possible ;  the  more  you 
dwell  on  them,  the  more  you  wonder  at 
the  mighty  works  they  performed. 

Tlic  interest  of  Luther’s  Table-Talk  is 
that  it  is  a  perfect  portrait  of  the  human 
and  material  side  of  one  of  the  greatest 
spiritual  men  that  the  world  ever  saw. 
Fancy,  for  that  was  one  of  his  ways, 
Luther  rebuking  Satan  in  the  style  of 
Squire  Western.  It  was  his  firm  convic¬ 
tion  “  that  the  Evil  One  m.ay  be  driven 
away  by  jeering,  because  he  Ls  a  haughty 
spirit  and  cannot  lx?ar  contemjit.”  There 
are  marvellous  things  in  the  chapter  on 
“the  Devil  and  his  Works.”  For  ex¬ 
ample  : 

“  Dr.  Lntbcr  said  he  bad  heard  from  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederic,  that  a  power¬ 
ful  family  in  Germany  was  descended  from  thej 
devil,  the  founder  ^ving  been  bom  of  a 
Buccubus.” 

The  men  of  that  age  lived  in  an  element 
of  reverent  wonder,  which  sometimes  took 
such  shapes  as  this.  In  Luther’s  case,  too, 
there  was  a  liability  to  hvpochondria,  and 
he  had  spiritual  and  phvsical  fits  of  depres¬ 
sion  which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
without  awe.  “  The  sour  sweat  lias  driz¬ 
zled  from  me,”  he  says.  But  what  a  light 


of  faith  and  hope,  strangely  tinged,  too, 
by  his  essential  humor,  shone  through 
those  clouds !  “  ‘  Thou  art  a  great  sinner,’ 
said  he.  I  replied,  ‘  Canst  thou  not  tell 
me  something  new,  Satan  ?’  .  .  .  The 
devil  often  casts  this  into  my  breast :  How 
if  thy  doctrine  be  false  and  erroneous  ?  1 
gave  him  this  answer :  Avoid,  Satan ; 
address  thyself  to  my  God,  and  talk  with 
him  about  it,  for  the  doctrine  is  not  mine, 
but  his.’  ” 

The  domestic  and  social  aspects  of 
Luther,  as  the  Table-Talk  shows  them, 
complete  the  picture,  and  we  see  him  in  the 
ruddy  light  of  his  fire  a  cheerful,  solid, 
kindly  humorous  man.  “  ‘  The  hair  is  the 
finest  ornament  women  have.  I  like  women 
to  let  their  hair  fall  down  their  back ;  ’tis  a 
most  agreeable  sight.  What  defects 
women  have  we  must  check  them  for,  in 
private,  by  word  of  mouth,  for  woman  is 
a  frail  vessel.’  The  Doctor  then  turned 
round  and  said,  ‘  Let  us  talk  of  something 
else !’  ”  With  what  reality  the  scene  rises 
before  us !  Then  we  all  know  how  he  loved 
and  valued  music ;  society  he  valued 
equally.  “  I  have  myself  found  that  I 
never  fell  into  more  sm  than  when  I  was 
alone.”  He  was  fond  of  children’s  prattle, 
and  his  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  little 
daughter  Magd.alen  is  most  affecting.  All 
these  traits,  no  doubt,  might  have  been 
narrated  to  us  by  a  biographer ;  but  what 
art  could  have  made  them  so  winning  and 
so  real  as  they  appear  in  the  Table-Talk  ? 

We  should  show  little  regard  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Reformer  if  we  inquired 
what  “conversational  talent”  he  possessed, 
or  affected  to  lay  stress  upon  tne  purely 
literary  side  of  this  book.  He  talked  per¬ 
fectly  simply  and  openly,  and  even  vehe¬ 
mently  and  passionately ;  for  he  was  in¬ 
tent  on  far  higher  objects  than  colloquial 
success ;  and  we  cannot,  moreover,  be  sure 
of  the  perfect  discretion  and  competency 
of  the  recorders.  Nevertheless  we  venture 
to  think  that  his  Table-Talk  gives  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  force  of  his  intellect,  as  it 
unquestionably  represents  the  tone  of  his 
character.  A  picturesque  power  of  illus¬ 
tration  is  one  oi  its  qualities : 

"  Luther,  taking  up  a  caterpillar,  said,  Tis  an 
emblem  of  tbe  devil  in  its  crawling  walk,  and 
bears  his  colors  in  its  changing  hue.” 

“  Lntber  was  one  day  being  shaved  and  having 
his 'hair  cot  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Jonas;  he 
said  to  the  latter :  Original  sin  is  in  us  like  the 
beard.  We  are  shaved  to-day,  and  look  clean, 
and  have  a  smooth  chin ;  to-morrow  onr  beard 
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has  'grown  again,  'nor  does  it  cease  growing 
whilst  we  remain  on  earth.  In  like  manner, 
ori^oal  sin  cannot  be  extirpated  from  ns;  it 
springs  up  in  us  as  long  as  we-  exist  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  are  bonnd  to  resist  it  to  the  utmost  of  oar 
strength,  and  to  cut  it  down  unceasingly.” 

”  When  1  am  assailed  with  heavy  tribnlations, 
I  rush  out  among  my  pigs,  rather  than  remain 
alone  by  myself.  The  human  heart  is  like  a 
millstone  in  a  mill ;  when  you  put  wheat  under 
it,  it  turns  and  grinds  and  bruises  the  wheat  to 
dour.  If  you  put  no  wheat,  it  still  grinds  on ; 
but  then  ’tis  itself  it  grinds  and  wears  away.” 

“  When  I  lay  sucking  at  my  mother’s  breast,  I 
bad  no  notion  how  I  shonld  afterwards  eat, 
drink,  or  live.  Even  so  we  on  earth  have  no 
idea  what  the  life  to  come  will  be.” 

“  A  comet  is  a  star  that  runs,  not  being  fixed 
like  a  planet,  but  a  bastard  among  planets.  It 
is  a  ^ughty  and  proud  star,  engrossing  the 
whole  element,  and  carrying  itself  on  as  if  it 
were  there  alone.  Tis  of  the  nature  of  heretics, 
who  also  will  be  singular  and  alone,  bragging 
and  boasting  above  others,  and  thinking  they 
are  the  only  people  endowed  with  understand¬ 
ing.” 

These  are,  to  borrow  a  figure  from  a 
well-known  medieval  art,  illuminated 
thoughts.  To  call  the  faculty  a  mere 
talent  for  illustration  would  be  to  speak 
coldly  and  inadequately.  He  colored  his 
conceptions  with  these  various  hues,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  heart  which  felt  sympathy 
with  all  created  beauty,  and  which  indis¬ 
solubly  associated  moral  with  human  and 
physical  truths. 

^ust  about  the  time  that  Luther’s  Table- 
Talk  appeared,  namely,  in  1566,  Joseph 
ScALiGER  was  in  the  prime  of  his  youth, 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and,  we  suppose, 
uttering  “  Scaligerana”  every  day.  Jo¬ 
seph  was  on  his  travels  then.  We  know 
that  he  was  in  Scotland  soon  after  the 
slaughter  of  Rizjdo,  which  happened  on  9th 
March  of  that  year ;  for  he  tells  us  so  him¬ 
self:*  “When  I  was  there  she  was  on 
bad  terms  with  her  husband  on  account  of 
the  death  of  this  David,”  an<l  he  adds,  em¬ 
phatically,  “  She  was  a  beautiful  creature !” 
This  is  a  distinct,  historic,  impartial  testi¬ 
mony  to  Mary’s  beauty,  and  just  one  of 
those  little  facts  the  preservation  of  which 
is  a  valuable  part  of  txwjks  of  Table-Talk. 

We  should  like  to  indulge  in  a  reverie 
about’  Joseph  Scaliger’s  stay  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  N o  doubt,  he  and  Buchanan  en¬ 
joyed  Attic  nights,  and  talked  old  Roman 
Latin.  No  doubt,  old  days  were  recalled 

•  Strange  to  say.  this  has  escaped  his  elegant  bio¬ 
grapher,  M.  Nisai^  who  speaks  of  liis  travelling  in 
Scotland  as  rumored  only. 


by  the  great  George,  old  Bordeaux  days, 
when  he  and  Muretus  used  to  go  over  to 
Agen  at  the  vintage  time  and  stay  with 
Joseph’s  father,  the  great  Julius  Csesar 
Scaliger.  No  doubt,  too,  they  drank  a 
few  glasses  of  claret,  and  discussed  Turne- 
bus,  recently  dead,  and  abused  the  Jes¬ 
uits,  and  chatted  of  the  marvellous  memo¬ 
ry  of  Muretus,  and  of  the  matcrhless  stj’le 
of  Paulus  Manutius,  and  the  last  edition 
of  Terence,  at  Florence,  for  which  Bem- 
bo’s  MS.  had  been  collated.  For  these 
were  days  when  men  did  not  coarsely  dis¬ 
miss  their  work  from  their  hours  of  leisure 
as  savoring  of  “  the  shop,”  but  loved  it  at 
all  times,  and  felt  that  it  was  beautiful. 
But,  besides  that  we  are  sadly  deficient  in 
authority  for  such  visions,  our  subject  is 
extensive  and  our  space  limited. 

The  “  Scaligerana”  was  the  earliest  book 
of  Table-Talk  wdiich  appeared  under  the 
famous  appellation  of  “Ana.”  As  even 
respectable  authors  have  mi.sstated  the 
origin  of  the  name,  we  may  mention  that 
it  is  simply  the  Latin  neuter  plural  termi¬ 
nation.  Joseph  Scaliger  died  in  1609.  In 
1666  his  conversation  was  published  by 
Isaac  Vossius,  who  had  borrowed  from 
Daille  the  manuscript  book  in  which  it  had 
been  taken  down  by  two  young  gentlemen 
named  Vassan,  who  knew  him  at  Leyden, 
where  he  Mient  the  last  sixteen  years  of 
his  life.  The  work  was  a  medley  of  Latin 
and  h'rench — as  Scaliger  hapj)ened  to  use 
either  language  —  and  contained  his  off¬ 
hand  remarks  on  men  and  things,  delivered 
with  the  most  entire  freeilom.  In  1669 
appeared  a  similar  record,  taken  by  one 
Vertunien,  a  physician  of  Poitiers,  at  a 
much  earlier  |>eriod,  and  this  its  compiler 
called  the  “  Prima  Scaligerana.”  Both 
compilations  were  amalgjunated  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  edition  of  “  Scaligerana,  Thuana, 
etc.,”  by  Desmaizcaux  (Amsterdam,  1 740). 
“  The  f^aligerana,”  says  Mr.  Ilallam,  and 
we  agree  with  him,  “  deserve  perhaps  the 
first  {)lace  among  those  amusing  miscella¬ 
nies  known  by  the  name  of  Ana.” 

Scaliger’s  place  among  scholars  is  simply 
royal,  llis  preeminence  is  best  understood 
from  the  memorandum  made  by  Isaac 
Casaubon,*  in  his  Diarj',  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  m.an’8  death :  “  Extincta  est 
ilia  seculi  nostri  lampas,  lumen  literarum, 

*  Tlie  erudite  Isanc  himaeir  eometiniefl  said  good 
things.  When  he  visited  the  Sorbonne  they  simwed 
him  the  hall,  in  which,  as  they  proudly  told  him, 
disputations  had  beeii  held  for  four  hundred  yearsi 
‘‘And  what,"  said  he,  ”  have  they  decided  I” 
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decas  Gallix,  ornamentum  unicnm  Eu-  j 
ropa?.”  His  enormous  memory  and  his  | 
world-embracing  erudition  were  the  won-  ] 
der  of  mankind.  We  owe  it  to  the  “  Sca- 
ligerana”  that  we  have  a  glimpse  of  his 
private  character,  one  feature  of  which  was 
a  haughtiness  on  a  par  with  his  attain-  i 
ments.  lie  was  kindly,  honest,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  but  his  pride  was'that  of  an  ori¬ 
ental  monarch.  He  looked  on  himself  in 
&ct,  as  the  monarch  of  letters,  just  as  the 
ancients  spoke  of  the  Persian  king — as 
The  King.  He  had  a  combination  of  two 
kinds  of  pride,  either  of  which  is  enough 
for  a  poor  mortal.  He  was  proud,  because 
he  thought  himself  the  head  of  the  great 
house  of  Scaliger  of  Verona;  he  was 
proud,  because  he  felt  himself  intellect¬ 
ually  among  the  leading  minds  of  Europe. 
He  had  the  haughtiness  of  a  grandee 
blended  wnth  the  haughtiness  of  a  college 
“  Don,”  a  kind  of  mixture  of  the  pride  of 
Baron  Bradwardine  with  the  pride  of  Dr. 
Parr.  Imagine  such  a  character  express¬ 
ing  himself  with  frank  contemptuous  ego¬ 
tism,  and  you  have  a  notion  of  the  “  Scali- 
gerana.” 

Here,  for  instance,  we  have  him  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  fiither :  “  There  was  neither 
king  nor  emperor  that  was  so  handsome  as 
he.  Look  at  vie  ;  I  am  exactly  like  him, 
and  especially  the  aquiline  nose  !”  And  of 
himself:  “  There  is  no  one  in  this  city  that 
is  com|)etcnt  to  judge  of  my  book  against 
Serarius.”  Of  otners,  with  few  exceptions, 
he  si)oke  with  profound  contemjit.  He 
s.aid  Bellarinine  was  an  atheist ;  he  called 
Meursius  a  ped.ant  and  the  son  of  a  monk ; 
he  compared  Scioppius  to  an  ape ;  he 
sneered  at  Baronius ;  he  even  said,  once, 
that  St.  Jerome  was  an  ass.  He  expressed 
manjr  of  these  opinions  with  pointed  and 
brilliant  sarcasm.  Of  Justus  Lipsius  he 
observes :  “  I  care  as  little  for  Lipsius’ 
Latin  as  he  does  for  Cicero’s.”  Of  the 


A  well  annotated  edition  of  it  would  be  a 
valuable  work.*  It  is  a  strange  medley, 
and  the  strangeness  is  all  the  more  prom¬ 
inent  from  the  alphabetical  arrangement. 
Turn  over  C,  and  you  find  that  cheese 
generates  gout ;  that  Calvin  was  asthmatii* 
and  spoke  beautifully ;  and  that  Cujae 
studied,  like  David  Hume,  lying  “  le 
ventre  centre  terre,”  with  his  books 
around  him.  Turning  over  a  few  page* 
more,  you  find  a  bit  of  oriental  learning, 
or  classical  criticism,  and  then  an  anec¬ 
dote  which  brings  before  us  in  frightful 
reality  the  horrors  of  those  bloody  timea, 
how  Joseph’s  mother,  when  “  grosse  de 
moy,”  met  a  man  carrying  a  sack  full  of  the 
I  heads  of  executed  criminals,  and  fainted. 
Next  we  have  a  lament  over  the  fiict  that 
'  “  nobody  reads  now,”  excepting  Casau- 
bon  and  myself  of  course !  or  a  fiourisb 
about  the  house  of  Scaliger,  followed  by 
a  wail  over  his  fallen  position, 
j  How  absurd  this  pretended  descent 
from  the  Scaligersf  was,  how  it  led  to  the 
I  “Scaliger  Hypobolimaeus”  of  the  “dread¬ 
ful  Scioppius,”  the  man  who  accused 
Cicero  oi  barbarism,  and  whose  lash  wa« 
truly  awful,  is  well  known  to  the  curious 
in  hterary  history.  Joseph  Scaliger  ao- 
'  cepted  the  fiict  on  his  Other’s  assertion, 
who  died  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  and 
too  young  to  be  critical  on  the  parental 
story.  He  was  recognized  by  his  admir¬ 
ers  as  the  Scaliger,  and  addressed  by 
them  as  Most  Illustrious  Hero.  It  is  now 
beyond  all  question,  that  Julius  was  the 
son  of  Benedetto  Bordone,  who  kept  a 
little  shop  in  Venice,  after  having  been 
originally  a  schoolmaster  in  Padua,  and 
was  a  near  kinsman  of  Paris  B<.>rdone, 
the  painter.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which 
.  we  have  never  seen  noticed  anywhere, 

.  that  old  Julius  Cjesar  Scaliger  had  hiro- 
s(df  a  great  talent  for  painting,  and  had 
taken  lessons  from  Durer. 


Germans  :  “  The  Germans  are  indifferent 
wlmt  wine  they  drink,  so  that  it  is  wine, 
or  what  Latin  they  speak,  so  that  it  is 
Latin.”  There  is  wit  enough  in  the 
“  Scaligerana”  to  prove  that  it  was  decid¬ 
edly  one  of  his  many  gifts ;  and  we  must 
not  forget,  after  all,  that  we  have  but 
crumbs  from  his  table,  and  might  prob¬ 
ably  have  possessed  l)etter  specimens  had 
he  iHjssessed  more  judicious  listeners. 

The  “  Scaligerana”  contains  many  of 
those  casual  sayings  which,  put  on  record, 
preserve  the  manners,  the  social  history, 
and  the  biographical  curiosities  of  an  age. 


The  “Thuana”  and  “Perroniana”  (or 
Table-Talk  of  Cardinal  Perron)  appeared 
together  in  1669.  Thus  book  we  likewiae 
owe  to  Isaac  V ossias.  But  nothing  can 

*  It  ia  with  great  pleasure  that  we  see  announced 
the  Lives  of  the  Scaligers,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Pat- 
tison — a  lively  and  accomplished  scholar,  who  ia 
deeply  read  in  the  literature  of  that  age. 

I  f  “Fewht  present,"  says  Bayle,  “  believe  his  pre- 
i  tensions  to  well  founded.”  (Diet,  art  Verona.) 
In  the  splendid  work  of  Count  Litta  on  Italian  fiuni- 
lies,  the  claim  is  rejected  as  preposterous.  Julius 
;  Cmsar's  pretended  grandfather  figures  in  the  pedigree 
of  the  S^igeri  as  “an  imaginary  individuaL” — LMa, 
.  tom.  V. 
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be  more  meagre,  more  unsatisfectory  as  a  j 
record  of  an  eminent  man,  than  the  “  Thu- 
ama.”  The  “  Perroniana”  is  much  fuller. 
It  brings  the  Cardinal  before  us — a  lively, 
vain,  lettered,  colloquial,  and  rather 
worldly  prelate — ^much  as  he  may  have 
been  supposed  to  ajmear  to  the  courtiers 
of  Henri  Quatre.  The  Cardinal  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  nearly  converted  Isaac 
Casaubon,  which  the  readier  need  not 
believe.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Cice¬ 
ro,  and  very  fond  of  Normandy  cider, 
facts  which,  owing  to  the  alphabetical 
sequence,  jostle  each  other  in  the  book. 
He  preserves  some  of  the  mots  of  the 
great  Henry,  such  as,  “Let  us  [kings] 
look  aft;er  the  fools ;  the  wise  men  will  do 
us  no  harm.”  He  had  the  tendency  to 
laugh  at  the  Germans  which  was  then  fash¬ 
ionable,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  notion 
that  Luther  did  not  believe  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul.  But  the  Cardinal,  as 
we  know  from  other  Ana,  was  gouty  in 
his  old  age,  like  many  lively  men,  from 
Erasmus  to  James  Smith,  and  his  temper 
may  have  suffered.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  so  active  as  to  be  a  wonderful  jump¬ 
er — a  fact  which  he  of  course  dwelt  on 
when  the  dira  podagra  chained  him  to 
his  garden-chair. 

After  these  publications  Ana  became 
qmte  a  literary  rage.  They  fell  like  a 
snower  of  leaves  on  the  tables  of  Europe. 
Unfortunately,  people  were  careless  what 
they  gave  forth  xmder  the  title  ;  and  we 
often  turn  to  them  with  curiosity  only  to 
be  disappointed.  There  is  a  “  Bolseana.” 
Who  would  not  like  to^  hear  the  table-talk 
of  Boileau  ?  But  the  book  is  as  thin  as  a 
pancake,  and  to  judge  from  this  record. 
It  might  be  suppos^  that  Boileau  once 
said  a  good  thing,  as  Brummell  once  ate 
a  pea.  The  pleasantry  was  apropos  of 
the  mad  theory  of  Hardouin,  that  the 
classics  were  written  by  the  monks.  The 
poet  answered  that  he  did  not  like  monks 
generally,  but  that  one  would  not  object 
to  live  with  Brother  Virgil  or  Father 
Horace.  It  is  questionable  whether  Boi¬ 
leau  was  strictly  a  diseur  de  bons-motSy 
any  more  than  Pope ;  but  we  think  it 

Erobable  that  all  such  men  have  talked 
etter  than  is  commonly  believed. 

The  “Menagiana”  occupies  undoubtedly 
a  rank  next  to  the  “  Scaligerana.”  Me¬ 
nage — whose  fine  manly  face,  adorned  by 
a  flowing  and  stately  wig,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  in  the  “  Hommes  Illustres” 
of  Perrault — was  among  the  most  learned 


men  of  his  century,  and  a  conspicuous 
ornament  of  Paris  in  days  when  Paris 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  intellect  pf 
Europe.  He  was  essentially  a  conver¬ 
sationist — that  is  to  say,  he  was  witty 
without  being  only  a  wit,  and  could  bring 
all  the  resources  of  his  mind  into  play  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  society.  It  is  a 
very  happy  combination  which  enables  a 
man  to  achieve  this ;  for  the  two  dangers 
which  threaten  him  are  imminent — he 
nms  a  risk  of  being  a  jester,  and  he  runs 
a  risk  of  being  a  bore. 

Under  despotisms  a  certain  kind  of  con¬ 
versation  attains  its  perfection  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  art  reached  its  highest 
point  in  Paris  during  the  Louis  Quatorze 
eriod.  The  diseur  was  in  his  glory. 
I.  de  Bautru,  Menage  tells  us,  was  in¬ 
vited  everywhere  for  trie  sake  of  his  bons- 
mots.  When  the  King  gave  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  he  communicated  it  to  the  object 
of  his  condescension  in  an  elegant  sajung. 
“  If  I  had  knowm,”  he  would  remark,  “  a 
more  deserving  person,  I  would  have 
selected  him.”  His  compliments  were 
repeated  for  their  point,  ana  by  extending 
and  perpetuating  praise  immensely  multi¬ 
plied  its  value.  When  the  old  Duplessis 
was  mourning  his  misfortune  in  being  pre¬ 
vented  by  age  from  taking  part  in  a  cam¬ 
paign,  the  King  answered,  “We  do  but 
toil  to  earn  the  reputation  which  you  have 
acquired.”  Louis  advanced  to  the  top  of 
the  staircase  to  meet  the  great  Conde, 
after  the  battle  of  Senef.  The  Prince, 
who  ascended  slowly  from  the  effects  of 
his  gout,  apologized  to  his  Majesty  for 
makmg  him  wait.  “  My  cousin,”  was  the 
reply,  “  do  not  hurry ;  no  one  could  move 
qmcldy  who  was  loaded  with  laurels  as 
you  are.”  “  I  have  heard  several  great 
preachers,”  said  the  monarch  to  Massillon, 
“  and  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
them.  Every  time  I  have  heard  you  I 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  myselfl”  He 
would  bear  uncourtly  truths  to  be  spoken 
when  they  came  recommended  by  the 
lustre  of  wit.  A  disputed  point  arose  in 
a  game.  “  I  refer  it  to  you,”  exclaimed 
Louis  to  the  Count  de  Grammont,  who 
was  approaching  at  the  time.  “  Your 
Mmosty,”  replied  the  Count,  “  is  wrong,” 
“  How  can  you  say  I  am  wrong  when  you 
do  not  yet  know  the  question  ?”  “  Do 
jrou  not  see,”  answered  Grammont,  “  that 
if  the  point  had  been  ever  so  little  doubt¬ 
ful,  all  these  gentlemen”  (pointing  to  the 
bystanders)  “  would  have  decided  it  in 
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your  favor  ?”  The  words  which  were  the  j 
counters  at  that  court  were  as  choice  as 
Uie  counters  they  used  at  cards.  It  was 
as  if  diamonds  had  been  declared  a  legal 
tender.  Tliey  would  not  believe  that 
silence  concealed  meditation,  and  M.  de 
Benserade  said  of  a  man  who  did  not  talk, 
“  He  thinks  just  as  little.”  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  intellectual  distraction  —  a  kind  of 
literary  holiday — to  turn  over  the  pages 
of  the  “  Menagiana”  and  mingle  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  that  brilliant  company. 
Here  comes  M.  de  la  Riviere,  who  went 
to  Rome  hoping  vainly  to  be  made  a  car¬ 
dinal.  We  remark  that  he  has  a  bad 
cold.  “  It  is  because  he  has  returned 
without  a  hat !”  whispers  M.  de  Bautru. 
Yonder  Is  old  Bishop  Scarron  of  Greno¬ 
ble,  with  the  beard  which  men  call  a  “barbe 
en  folio!”  Here  is  a  literary  man,  M. 
Patru,  who  has  spent  four  years  in  trans¬ 
lating  the  “  Pro  Archia,”  and  has  not  yet 
satisfied  himself  with  his  rendering  of  the 
first  iK>riod.  M.  Menage  himself  is  not 
exactly  a  diseur  like  the  Prince  de  Gue- 
mene  or  M.  de  Bautru.  He  is  colloquial 
after  the  fashion  of  men  of  letters.  His 
talk  smells  a  little  of  the  lamp  ;  but  then 
his  lamp  is  of  the  most  elegant  form  and 
the  best  fashion.  He  has  always  been  in 
good  society ;  and  his  “  W ednesdays” 
are  honored  by  good  company.  When 
Christina  of  Sweden  came  to  Paris,  he  had 
the  t.'isk  of  presenting  distinguished  per¬ 
sons  to  her  majesty.  “  Tliis  M.  Menage 
know.-,  av.ast  miiny  people  of  merit!”  said 
the  1 1'lar  Star,*  satirically,  finding  emi¬ 
nent  p  ople  so  numerous.  She  h^  sar¬ 
casms  for  everybody  ;  and  when  the  great 
ladies  rushed  to  kiss  her  on  her  arrival, 
she  exclaimed,  “  Why,  they  seem  to  take 
me  for  a  gentleman !”  In  fact,  while  we 
read  the  Ana  of  this  period  the  .air  seems 
prickly  with  e])igrams.  They  are  as  thick 
as  fire-flies.  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
of  them,  they  were  brilliant  days  in  which 
Menage  flourished.  Tliey  presented  a 
degree  of  social  splendor  which  has  few 
parallels  in  history,  and  which  is  only 
attaineil  by  a  proper  relation  between  a 
real  aristocracy  of  rank  and  a  real  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  letters.  Something  like  it  existed 
in  England  in  ,\nne’8  time,  and  in  the  semi- 
Fren^  Jacobite  society  of  Edinburgh, 
8  century  ago.  It  is  the  flowering  of  an 
ancient  system.  Whatever  its  beauties. 


*  “  Christina,  Axetoi  lucida  Stella  poll” — MiUon, 
Poemata. 


they  exist  in  full  bloom  under  no  other 
conditions ;  and  least  of  all  are  they  com¬ 
patible  wth  the  dull  magnificence  and 
awkward  grandeur  with  which  new-born 
wealth  imitates  splendors  which  owe  the 
best  of  their  grace  and  charm  to  history, 
and  sentiment,  and  refinement. 

The  writers  of  that  century  show  us 
that  conversation  was  an  important  part 
of  their  study;  and  unquestionably  the 
conversation  of  any  period  is  the  readiest 
and  most  valuable  index  of  its  social  state. 
“  It  is  a  great  misfortune,”  says  La  Bru- 
yere,  “  not  to  have  mind  enough  to  talk 
well,  nor  judgment  enough  to  be  silent !” 
A  distinction  of  his  between  two  sorts  of 
bad  talkers  is  admirable: — “There  are 
persons  who  speak  a  moment  before  they 
have  thought  —  there  are  others  with 
I  whom  you  have  to  undergo  in  conversa¬ 
tion  all  the  Labor  of  their  minds.  .  .  . 
They  talk  correctly  and  wearisomely.” 
Another  remark  proves  how  carefiilly  he 
had  studied  the  subject: — “The  art  of 
conversation  consists  much  less  in  your 
own  abundance  than  in  enabling  others  to 
find  talk  for  themselves.  Men  do  not 
wish  to  admire  you ;  they  want  to  please.” 
An  excellent  observation  of  Rochefou¬ 
cauld,  on  the  same  br.anch  of  the  question, 
will  be  a  proper  pendant : — “  The  reason 
why  few  persons  are  agreeable  in  conver¬ 
sation  is  because  each  thinks  more  of  what 
he  intends  to  say  than  of  what  others  are 
saying,  and  seldom  listens  but  when  he 
desires  to  speak.”  Rochefoucauld,  says 
Segrais,  was  the  most  polished  man  in  the 
w'orld ;  and  this  observation  shows  that 
he  founded  his  good  manners  on  the  basis 
of  good  sense.  Menage  lived  to  a  great 
age,  and  the  new  generation  seems  to 
have  thought  the  old  gentleman  a  bore. 
Perhaps  his  favorite  power  ran  away  w’ith 
him,  and  he  did  not  observe  these  philan¬ 
thropic  directions  of  Rochefoucauld  and 
La  Bniyere,  or  recollect,  as  our  own  wise 
and  witty  George  Herbert  has  it,  that 

- “  a  civil  guest 

Will  DO  more  talk  all  than  eat  all  the  feast.” 

“  I  never  heard  that,''*  said  an  exuberant 
talker  of  the  present  day,  by  w.ay  of  con¬ 
tradiction.  “I  don’t  know  how  you 
should,”  was  the  replv,  “for  you  never 
hear  anj'thing.”  La  Monnoye,  who  ed¬ 
ited  the  best  edition  of  the  Menagiana, 
that  of  1716  in  four  volumes,  wrote  an 
epita[»h  on  him  about  which  there  U 
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nothing  remarkable,  except  that  Moore 
Stole  the  point,  and  u.'wd  it  in  a  satirical  epi¬ 
taph  on  Southey,  part  of  which  is — 

“  Peace  to  his  manes,  and  may  he  sleep 
As  Boandly  as  his  readers  did." 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  term  Ana  was  by  no  means 
strictly  confined  to  records  of  talk,  though 
in  its  ngid  signification  it  ought  to  be.  The 
public  sought  such  compilations  with  avidi¬ 
ty,  eager  to  get  a  glimpse  of  great  men  tn 
niylUjiy  the  exhibition  of  which  constitutes 
the  principal  charm  of  the  Ana.  The  book¬ 
sellers  took  advantage  of  the  popularity  of 
the  designation,  and  plenty  of  works  ap¬ 
peared  'Under  this  name,  which  were  made 
up  not  from  the  talk  but  from  the  papers 
of  their  subjects.  Such  are  the  Ca.saubo- 
niana,  Parrh.asiana,  etc.  Sometimes  writ¬ 
ers  published  their  own  Ana ;  one  of  the 
best  of  which  Ls  the  Chevneana  of  Urbain 
Chevreau  (Paris,  1697-1700).  But  it  is 
obvious  that  with  this  class  of  books  we 
are  not  at  present  concerned.  The  abuse 
of  the  title  soon  brought  it  into  discredit, 
and  the  ardor  for  the  entire  genus  cooled. 
We  find  Voltaire,  in  the  “  Dictionnaire 
Philosophiquc,”  denouncing  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  as  unworthy  of  reliance, 
and  the  Segraisiana  especially,  as  full  not 
only  of  falsehoods,  but  of  insipid  false¬ 
hoods.  Swift  said  that  universal  as  was 
the  practice  of  lying,  and  easy  as  it 
seemed,  he  did  not  remember  to  have 
heard  three  good  lies  in  all  his  life. 

W e  now  turn  to  the  contributions  made 
by  our  own  countrymen  to  this  department 
of  literature.  Bacon’s  Ajiophthegms  scarce¬ 
ly  belong  to  the  class  of  Table-Talk, 
though  by  recording  the  bon-mots  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  others,  his 
book  approximates  to  it.  The  great  men 
of  that  day  said  many  witty  things  and 
many  wise  ones,  but  we  cannot  feil  to 
be  struck  with  the  singular  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  robustness  of  their  intellects, 
their  solemn,  and  often  ponderous  •wisdom, 
and  the  facetim  to  which  they  some¬ 
times  stooped.  With  the  fools  who  enter¬ 
tained  the  guests  of  kings  and  nohles,  and 
who  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  laugh¬ 
ter-maker  of  the  ancients,  we  are  familiar 
through  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  Their 
sallies  were  characterized  as  much  by  im- 
pertinence  as  by  wit.  Indeed  the  imper¬ 
tinence  was  often  itself  the  joke.  To  put 
one  person  out  of  countenance  afforded 


'  mirth  to  the  rest.  The  womanly  vanity 
;  and  qneenly  pride  of  Elizabeth  shrank  from 
:  these  rude  rebukes.  She  would  not  allow 
\  her  fool.  Pace,  because  of  his  caustic  vein, 

I  to  enter  her  presence ;  but  once  bi-ing 
persuaded  to  have  him  in,  ’’Come  on, 

'  Pace,”  said  she,  “  now  we  shall  hear  of  our 
.  faults.”  “  I  do  not,”  he  replied,  ”  use  to  talk 
of  that  which  all  the  town  talks  on.”  She 
never  probably  ventured  to  repeat  the  expe¬ 
riment,  and  in  this  ca.se  no  one  can  do  other¬ 
wise  than  sx'mpathize  with  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  Elizabeth,  and  w'onder  at  the  taste 
of  our  ancestors  who  could  suffer  their  con- 
;  versation  to  be  broken  in  u^wn  by  the  sorry 
jests  and  coarse  personalities  of  a  licensiKi 
buffoon.  From  ShaksjK?are  we  learn  equal¬ 
ly  how  the  paltriest  puns  in  that  «lay  were 
received  for  wit;  and  Lord  Ba<*on's  AjMjph- 
thegnts,  the  best  repositorv  of  the  smart 
sayings  of  the  ancients  wliich  was  ever 
made,  bears  testimony  no  less  to  the  fact 
that  an  indifferent  play  on  words  was  held 
in  estimation  by  sages  like  himself.  Nay, 

'  there  was  a  species  of  elalmrate,  acteil  hu- 
'  mor  which  was  largely  indulged  in  by 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  which,  though  little 
removed  above  a  practical  joke,  continued 
!  to  pass  current  in  the  reign  of  James,  and 
I  to  receive  the  countenance  of  the  great  phi- 
;  losopher.  An  instance  which  he  gives  of 
'  the  “  marvellous  pleasantry  of  the  King” 

!  is  an  example  of  the  practice.  In  one  of 
his  progresses  he  asked  how  far  it  was  to 
the  town  to  which  he  was  going.  He  was 
I  told  six  miles.  Shortly  after  he  asked 
:  again,  and  was  told  six  miles  and  a  half 
I  Whereupon  he  got  out  of  his  coach  and 
1  crept  under  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the 
,  horses.  The  attendant  courtiers  inquired 
what  his  Majesty  meant  by  the  action.  “  I 
must,”  he  said,  “  stalk”  (the  term  a)>plied 
!  to  the  stealthy  approach  to  wild-fowl  and 
i  deer),  “  for  yonder  town  flies  me.”  It  is 
j  scarcely  credible  that  a  monarch  should 
have  stopped  his  carriage  in  the  middle  of 
I  a  journey,  and  alighted  to  perform  on  the 
j  high-road  so  wretched  a  conceit,  and  ex- 
i  cept  for  the  testimony  of  Bacon  we  should 
j  have  supposed  that  the  laugh  he  provoked 
1  would  have  been  raised  by  his  absurdity, 
and  not  by  his  wit.  It  is  some  consolation 
i  for  our  interiority  in  many  particulars  that 
I  we  have  banished  such  puerilities.  But  if 
i  Bacon  applauded  as  a  spectator,  he  would 
not,  we  may  be  sure,  have  condescended  to 
I  be  the  actor.  It  was  a  more  refined  and 
I  intellectual  humor  w'hich  seasoned  the 
I  stately  wisdom  that  was  heard  beneath  th« 
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8had<ni  of  Gorhambury.  H  w  Ewiay  on  Con- ' 
vorsation  ia  an  evidence  how  well  he  un- 
derntooil  its  proprieties  and  delicacit*s.  In 
one  of  his  maxims  he  anticipates  Kru- 
yere.  “Tlie  honorablest  part  of  talk,”  he 
said,  **  is  to  give  the  occasion,”  and  this  he 
called  leading  the  dance. 

Drummond  of  Ilawthomden  took  notes,  ’ 
as  everyboily  knows,  of  the  conversations 
of  Ben  Jonson  in  1619.  But  it  was  only 
an  al>stra(\  {>olluted  by  interpolations, 
which  ap{M‘are<l  in  1711.  In  our  own 
times  a  nappy  discovery  by  the  greatest 
literary  antiquary  of  Scotland,  Mr.  David 
Laing,  has  given  us  an  accurate  version  of 
the  original.*  Ben  Jonson,  it  is  notorious,  ' 
was  his  own  hero.  As  he  remarked  of 
Francis  Beaumont,  “he  loveil  too  much 
himself  and  his  own  verses.”  “  He  is,”  ■ 
writes  Drummoml,  “  a  great  praiser  of  him- 
8t*lf,  a  contemner  and  scomer  of  others.” 
This  last  quality  is  abundantly  manifi*8ted  j 
in  his  host’s  report  of  his  opinion  of  his 
brother  bards.  “  Sjienser's  stanz.as,”  Ben  j 
said,  “  pleased  him  not  nor  his  matter ; 
Samuel  Daniel  was  a  goo<l  honest  man, 
but  no  |)oet ;  Michael  Drayton’s  long 
verses  pleasi‘d  him  not ;  Sylvester’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Du  Bartas  was  not  well  done,  . 
nor  that  of  Fairfax  of  Tasso ;  that  Ilarring- 1 
ton’s  Ariosto  was  of  all  translations  the 
worst ;  that  Donne’s  Anniversary  was  pro¬ 
fane  and  full  of  blasphemies,  and  that  he 
deserved  hanging  for  not  keeping  of  ac¬ 
cent  ;  that  Shaksjieare  wanted  art ;  that 
Shaq>ham,  Day,  Dicker  and  Minshew 
were  all  rogues;  that  Abram  Francis,  in 
his  English  hexameters,  was  a  fool ;  that 
next  himself  only  Fletcher  and  Chapman 
could  make  a  masque.”  These  harsh  judg¬ 
ments  are  crowded  together  unqualitied  by  ; 
a  wor<l  of  commendation,  but  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  book  is  less  unfavorable  to  the  ‘ 
detracting  proptmsities  of  surly  Ben.  lie 
sometimes  speaks  good  of  others,  and  has 
m.any  toitics  besides  them  and  himself. 
Here  and  there  we  have  a  curious  trait  of 
character,  such  as  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
mother  never  showed  herself  at  court  ex¬ 
cept  masked  after  she  had  had  the  small¬ 
pox  ;  or  we  come  upon  one  of  the  received 
rumors  of  the  day  which  tells  us  how  the 
famous  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  mur¬ 
dered  one  wife,  fell  into  the  pit  which  he 
dug  for  the  second.  “  He  gave  a  bottle  of 

•  Notes  of  Ben  Jonson's  Conversations  with  W. 
Drummond  of  UatoUtomden,  in  January,  1G19. 
Edited  for  the  Shakspearo  Societj,  by  David  Laing. 
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liquor  to  his  lady,  which  he  willed  her  to 
use  in  any  faintness ;  which  she,  after  his 
return  from  court,  not  knowing  it  was  poi¬ 
son,  gave  him,  and  so  he  dietl.”  Nor  is  it 
beneath  our  curiosity  to  learn  Lord  Bacon’s 
habitual  action  in  speaking — “My  Lord 
Chancellor  wringeth  his  speeches  from  the 
strings  of  his  l>and or  that  Ben  himself 
drew  poetic  inspiration  from  his  great  toe. 
“He  hath  consumed  a  whole  night  in  lying 
looking  to  his  great  toe,  about  which  he 
hath  seen  Tartars  and  Turks,  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  tight  in  imagination.”  But 
how  meagre  and  fragmentary,  on  the 
whole,  are  these  s|)ecimens  of  the  talk  of 
one  who  ha<l  talked  a  thousand  times  with 
Shakspeare  !  We  are  glad  to  know  from 
them  certain  facts  of  the  speaker’s  history 
which  we  cannot  get  elsewhere,  on  such 
good  authority ;  but  w’hen  w’e  recollect 
Po|>e’8  line — 

“  What  boy  but  hears  the  sayings  of  old  Ben 

when  we  recall  Herrick’s  ode  to  him,  and 
the  colloquial,  convivial  nature  of  the 
man,  we  feel  mournfully  what  M  e  have 
lost  by  the  indifference  of  Drummond,  or 
,  the  ravages  of  time. 

I  Jonson’s  friend  Selden  has  been  more 
fortunate.  He  died  in  1654,  and  his  “Ta¬ 
ble-Talk”  was  ])ublished  by  his  amanuensis 
Richard  Miluard  in  1689.  Lucky  the 
scholar  who  can  talk,  and  who  has  a  dis¬ 
criminating  “  Richard  Milward ;”  for, 
otherM'lse,  hoM'  many  readers  M  ould  John 
Selden  now  boast  in  England  ?  Most 
men  of  letters,  indeed,  have  had  occasion 
to  make  some  acquaintance  M'ith  his  writ¬ 
ings — let  us  say  M'ith  the  “  Titles  of  Ilon- 
,  or”. for  instance — and  have  boM'ed  rever¬ 
entially  to  the  immensly  learned  man,  of 
^  whom  Ben  Jonson  said,  that  “  he  M'as  the 
Law  Book  of  the  Judges.”  But  is  the 
Selden  of  the  “  Titles  of  Honor”  the  same 
person  as  the  Selden  of  the  “  Table-Talk  ?” 
One  scarcely  believes  it.  Dry,  grave,  and 
even  crabbed  in  his  M’ritings — his  conver¬ 
sation  is  homely,  humorous,  shrewd,  vivid, 
even  delightful!  He  is  still  the  great 
scholar  and  the  tough  parliamentarian,  but 
^  merry,  jJayful,  and  witt^.  The  dvTjpidfiov 
^  yekaafia  is  on  the  sea  of  his  vast  intellect, 
lie  M’rites  like  the  oj)ponent  of  Grotius; 

,  he  talks  like  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson. 

In  Selden’s  “Table-Talk”  is  found  that 
exquisite  illustration  that  libels  and  pas- 
quils  are  like  straws,  which  serve  to  show 
i  hoM'  the  M'ind  sets.  In  it,  too,  is  the  strik- 
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ing  thought  so  much  admired  Cole¬ 
ridge,  that  Transubstantiation  is  only 
“  Rhetoric  turned  into  Logic.”  His  chief 
conversational  quality,  the  one,  says  his 
amanuensis,  which  his  friends  most  valued 
in  him,  was  hLs  turn  for  familiar  illustration. 
He  put  oflF  the  cumbersome  garb  of  the 
scholar  and  talked  about  a  scholar’s  sub¬ 
jects  like  a  man  of  the  world.  Tliis  is  the 

freat  difference  between  Selden’s  “  Table- 
'alk  ”  and  the  Ana  generallv,  that  it  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  substantial.  He  employs  his 
colloquial  familiarity  to  light  up  the  high 
themes  of  Church  and  State.  You  are 
amused,  but  you  are  also  benefited.  By 
a  single  curious  fact  he  shows  us  how  jea¬ 
lous  the  old  Parliaments  were  of  their  in¬ 
dependence  and  power. 

“  In  time  of  Parliament  it  used  to  be  one  of  the 
first  things  the  House  did  to  petition  the  King 
that  his  confessor  might  be  removed,  as  fearing 
either  his  power  with  the  King,  or  else  lest  he 
should  reveal  to  the  Pope  what  the  House  was 
doing,  as  no  doubt  he  did  when  the  Catholic 
cause  was  concerned.” 

How  quietly  satirical  is  the  sarcastic 
question  wdth  which  he  concludes  his  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  pretended  poverty  of  the 
fnars ! 

“The  friars  say  they  possess  nothing:  whose 
then  are  the  lands  they  hold  ?  Not  their  supe¬ 
rior's  ;  he  hath  vowed  poverty  as  well  as  they. 
Whose  then  ?  To  answer  this,  ’twas  decreed  they  i 
should  say  they  were  the  Pope’s.  And  why  must  1 
the  friars  be  more  perfect  than  the  Pope  himself  T” 

How  felicitous,  again,  is  the  illustration 
by  which  he  expresses  the  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  of  faith  and  works ! 

“  Twas  an  unhappy  division  that  has  been  made 
between  faith  and  works.  Though  in  my  intellect 
I  may  divide  them,  just  as  in  the  candle  I  know 
there  is  both  light  and  heat,  but  yet  put  out  the 
candle  and  they  are  both  gone ;  one  remains  not  i 
without  the  other;  so  ’tis  betwixt  faith  and 
works.” 

Then  he  has  admirable  observations 
upon  human  nature,  and  pleasant  anec¬ 
dotes  with  which  to  exemplify  his  positions. 

“  We  measure  the  excellency  of  other  men  by 
some  excellency  we  conceive  to  be  in  ourselves. 
Nash,  a  poet  poor  enough,  as  poets  used  to  be, 
seeing  an  alderman  with  nis  gold  chain  upon  his 
great  horse,  by  way  of  scorn  said  to  one  of  his 
companions,  *  Do  yon  see  yon  fellow,  how  goodly, 
bow  big  be  looks  T  Why  that  fellow  cannot  make 
a  blank  verse  1’  ” 


The  next  extract  is  an  instance  of  the 
same  principle  of  the  mind  under  a  fresh 
aspect. 

“  We  cannot  tell  what  is  a  judgment  of  God ; 
’tis  presumption  to  take  upon  ns  to  know.  Com¬ 
monly  we  say  a  judgment  falls  upon  a  man  for 
something  in  him  we  cannot  abide.  An  example 
we  have  in  King  James  concerning  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France.  One  said  he  was 
killed  for  his  dissoluteness,  another  said  he  was 
killed  for  turning  bis  religion.  No,  says  King 
James,  who  could  not  abide  fighting,  he  was  killed 
for  permitting  duels  in  his  kingdom.” 

A  remark  of  Swift  will  once  more  vary 
the  point  of  view,  and  show  us  this  pervad¬ 
ing  self-sufficiency  in  another  of  its  habits : 
“■rhat  was  excellently  observed,  say  I, 
when  I  read  a  passage  in  .an  author  where 
his  opinion  agrees  with  mine.  When  w^e 
differ,  there  I  pronounce  him  to  be  mis¬ 
taken.” 

We  have  already  referred  to  Johnson’s 
admiration  of  the  “  Table-Talk”  of  Selden, 
and  one  of  his  own  most  celebrated  dicta 
w’as  borrowed  from  it.  “  Sir,”  said  he  to 
Boswell,  “your  levellers  wish  to  level  doxcn 
as  far  as  themselves  ;  but  they  cannot  bear 
levelling  «/>  to  themselves.  They  would 
all  have  some  i>eople  under  them  ;  why  not 
then  have  some  jM^ople  above  them’:”’ 
“  This,”  said  Selden,  “  is  the  juggling  trick 
of  the  party, — they  would  have  nobody 
above  them,  but  they  do  not  tell  you  they 
I  would  have  nobody  under  them.”  John¬ 
son  proceeded  with  the  democratical  Mrs. 
Macaulay  to  put  her  principles  to  the  test. 
“  Madam,”  he  said,  “  I  am  now  become  a 
convert  to  your  w'ay  of  thinking.  I  am 
convinced  that  all  mankind  are  upon  an 
equal  footing  ;  and  to  give  you  an  unques¬ 
tionable  proof  that  I  am  in  earnest,  here  is 
a  very  sensible,  civil,  well-behaved  fellow 
citizen,  your  footman ;  I  desire  that  he 
may  be  allowed  to  sit  down  and  dine  with 
us.”  This  was  the  reduction  to  practice 
of  that  saying  of  Lycurgus  which  Lord 
Bacon  has  included  in  his  Apophthegms, 
when  the  proposition  being  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  Sparta  an  absolute  popular 
equality,  he  replied,  “  Begin  it  in  your  own 
house.” 

Possibly  Richard  Milward  was  a  more 
judicious  reporter  than  most  talkers  have 
found ;  but  we  must  not  forget  the  great 
i  and  earnest  struggle  of  Sehlen’s  century 
I  which  had  put  our  countrymen  of  all  opin- 
I  ions  on  their  best  mettle.  He  had  lived 
1  his  life  in  a  higher  moral  atmosphere  than 
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that  of  the  gayest  Parisian  saloons.  Tliere 
was  a  stuff  and  a  sap  in  Englishmen  of 
that  period  which  gave  their  talk  a  rich¬ 
ness  and  a  color  unknown  to  the  pungent 
levities  of  a  Boileau,  a  Menage,  a  Segrais, 
or  a  Monsieur  de  Bautru.  Nor  w'as  Sel- 
den  a  scholar  and  antiquary  only  ;  he  had 
taken  his  wine  with  the  wits  and  Ben 
Jonson,  and  had  thundered  against  “ton¬ 
nage  and  poundage  ”  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  would  appear,  in¬ 
deed,  that  to  a  thoroughly  good  talker 
something  is  required  of  the  talents  of 
active  life.  Lord  Bacon,  Selden,  Cicero, 
Burke,  were  all  men  of  action.  Napoleon 
said  thitigs  which  tell  in  history  like  his 
battles.  Luther’s  Table-Talk  glows  with 
the  lire  -which  burnt  the  Pope’s  Bull. 
Nearly  all  great  orators  have  been  e.\cel- 
lent  in  colloquy;  and,  which  is  a  kindred 
fact,  a  very  large  proportion  of  actors  like¬ 
wise.  If  we  take  the  conversational  men 
of  letters,  we  shall  find  that  they  were 
either  men  fit  for  action,  but  kept  out  of 
it  by  accident,  like  Dr.  Johnson ;  or  at 
once,  men  of  letters  and  men  of  action, 
like  Swift.  If  we  take  the  conversational 
poets,  w'e  shall  find  them  among  those 
nearest  to  men  of  action  in  their  natures, 
like  Byron,  and  Burns,  and  Scott.  The 
best  sayers  of  goo<l  things  have  been 
among  statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  men 
of  the  world :  in  short,  we  think  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  quality  lies  as  much  in  the 
character  as  in  the  intellect.  It  is  an  af¬ 
fair  of  the  emotions,  of  the  animal  spirits, 
as  well  as  of  mental  gifts. 

At  any  rate  there  are  great  names 
which  show'  that  the  talent  for  talking  is 
distinct  from  the  talent  for  writing.  Ad¬ 
dison,  who  has  been  condemned  upon  his 
owTi  haj)py  metaphor,  “  that  he  could  draw 
bills  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he  had 
not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,”  must  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  list.  His  friends,  and  we 
may  add  his  enemies,  have  been  jnster  to 
him  than  he  was  to  himself.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley,  who  belonged  to  the  former 
category,  declared  he  was  the  best  com- 

Cin  the  world ;  and  Pope,  who  be- 
^  ?d  to  the  last,  confessed  that  his  con¬ 
versation  had  something  in  it  more  charm¬ 
ing  than  he  had  found  in  any  other  man. 
“  liut  this,”  Pope  continues,  “  was  only 
when  familiar :  before  strangers,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  single  stranger,  he  j»res<‘rved  his 
dignity  by  a  stiff  silence.”  It  w'as  in  fact 
one  of  Addison’s  own  remarks  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  real  conversation  ex¬ 


cept  between  two  persons.  His  case  is, 
therefore,  a  confirmation  rather  than  other¬ 
wise  of  our  supposition,  that  to  shine  in 
mixed  companies  at  least,  demands  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  qualities  which  render  men  fit 
for  the  stir  of  life,  for  it  was  the  want  of 
this  which  was  the  cause  of  his  bashful¬ 
ness,  and  made  him  fear  to  take  the  lead 
before  strangers.  Pope  himself,  Dryden, 
Gray,  Goldsmith,  were  none  of  them  good 
talkers,  if  we  may  trust  current  belief  and 
report.  Bayle  was  of  opinion  that  few 
learned  men  at  all  had  conversational 
ability  :  but  this  remark  must  not  lead  us 
too  far  ;  on  the  contrary,  Scaliger,  Casau- 
bon,  Lipsius,  Salmasius,  Manage,  at  once 
occur  as  exceptions  to  his  rule.  There 
can  be  no  error  more  absurd,  no  prejudice 
more  ignorant,  than  to  suppose  that  the 
old  scholars,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  men,  were  merely  pedants  and 
book-worms ;  they  held  their  own  with 
kings,  cardinals,  and  knights;  nay,  they 
cut  a  figure  more  conspicuous  in  the  world 
than  their  representatives  do  now.  When 
they  accepted  a  chair  in  a  tow'n,  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  and  burghers  came  out  in  proces¬ 
sion  to  -welcome  them  through  the  gates. 
Casaubon  travelled  to  England  in  company 
with  an  ambassador,  and  was  received  by 
James  I.  at  his  dmuer-table.  Henn  Qua- 
tre  wrote  to  Scaliger  with  his  own  hand. 
All  the  boasting  we  hear  now-a-days  of 
the  spread  of  knowledge  must  not  make  us 
forget,  that  as  far  as  being  sincerely  and 
reverently  honored  in  the  persons  of  its 
possessors,  it  enjoyed  more  homage  then 
than  now.  In  quite  recent  times,  to  return 
to  the  assertion  of  Bayle,  the  ranks  of 
great  scholars  have  given  men  to  the  ranks 
of  great  talkers.  Few  men  talked  -with 
more  uniform  vivacity  and  -vigor  than 
Parr ;  no  man  said  better  things  than 
Porson  ;  and  we  wish  the  Porsoniana  was 
worthier  of  him.  Niebuhr,  again,  handled 
his  favorite  literfiry  subjects  with  great 
colloquial  animation,  as  a  pleasant  little 
book  called  Liebcr’s  “  Reminiscences  ”  of 
him  exists  to  testify.  How  he — with  his 
full  mind  and  his  earnest  heart — felt  the 
dreary  vacuity  which  reigned  in  his  time 
at  the  dinners  to  w'hich  nis  position  as  a 
diplomatist  condemno<l  him,  we  know  froin 
an  anecdote  told  by  Bunsen,  whose  own 
experience  also  seems  to  have  been 

After  Selden’s  “  Table-Talk”  there  is  a 


•  Niebuhr’s  “  Life  and  Letters,”  iL  427. 
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long  interval  before  we  arrive  at  any  for¬ 
mal  record  of  a  great  man’s  conversation ; 
but  we  have  an  excellent  dissertation  from 
Swift — himself,  as  might  be  expected,  an 
admirable  talker  —  entitled  “Hints  to¬ 
wards  an  Essay  on  Conversation.”  He 
sets  out  by  saying  that  he  had  observed 
few  obvious  subjects  to  have  been  so  sel¬ 
dom,  or  at  least  so  slightly,  handled  as 
this,  and  that  few  were  so  difficult  to 
treat.  He  was  in  possession  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  age  preceding  his  own,  and 
gives  us  the  following  interesting  state¬ 
ment: 

“  I  take  the  highest  period  of  politeness  in  Eng¬ 
land  (and  it  is  of  the  same  date  in  France)  to  have 
been  the  peaceable  part  of  King  Charles  I.’s 
rei^ ;  and  from  what  we  r«td  of  those  times,  as 
well  as  from  the  accounts  I  have  formerly  met 
with  from  some  who  lived  in  that  court,  the 
methods  then  used  for  raising  and  cultivating  con¬ 
versation  were  altogether  different  from  ours : 
several  ladies  whom  we  find  celebrated  by  the 
poets  of  that  age,  had  assemblies  at  their  houses, 
where  persons  of  the  best  understanding  and  of 
both  sexes  met  to  pass  the  evenings  in  discoursing 
upon  whatever  agreeable  subjects  happened  to  be 
started ;  and  although  we  are  apt  to  ridicule  the 
sublime  platonic  notions  they  had,  or  personated, 
in  love  and  friendship,  I  conceive  their  refine¬ 
ments  were  nounded  upon  reason,  and  that  a  lit¬ 
tle  grain  of  the  romance  is  no  ill  ingredient  to 
preserve  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
without  which  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  every¬ 
thing  that  is  sordid,  vicious,  and  low.” 

These  chivalrous  notions  from  Swift 
may  astonish,  but  they  are  w'orthy  of  his 
acute  intellect ;  and  were  especially  need¬ 
ed  in  an  age  w'hen  the  re-action  still  con¬ 
tinued,  and  grossness  and  familiarity  took 
the  place  of  knightly  courtesy  and  admir¬ 
ing  respect. 

In  Swift’s  owTi  time  there  was  no  W'ord 
in  more  frequent  use,  both  in  writing  and 
conversation,  than  that  of  raillery.  It 
usually  signified  a  kind  of  satirical  banter ; 
but  “  the  French,  from  whom  we  borrow 
the  word,”  remarks  the  Dean,  “  have 
quite  a  different  idea  of  the  thin^ ;  and 
so  had  we  in  the  politer  age  of  our  lathers. 
Raillery  was  to  say  sometWg  that  at  first 
appeared  a  reproach  or  reflection,  but  by 
some  turn  of  wit,  imexpected  and  surpris¬ 
ing,  ended  always  in  a  compliment,  and 
to  the  advantage  of  the  person  it  was 
addressed  to.”  One  species  oft  his  art,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fielding,  was  to  heighten  good 
qualities  by  applying  to  them  the  terms 
which  denoted  their  excess — as  when  you 
spoke  of  generosity  as  prodigality,  and  of 


courage  as  foolhardiness,  or  it  was  a  com¬ 
plimentary  irony  by  which  vices  w'ere 
imputed  to  men  the  exact  reverse  of  their 
notorious  virtues.  Of  this  latter  kind 
there  is  a  fine  example  in  Pope’s  well- 
known  lines : 

“  Spirit  of  Aroall  1  aid  me  while  I  lie. 
Cobham's  a  coward,  Polwarth  is  a  slave. 

And  Lyttleton  a  dark  designing  knave ; 

St  John  has  ever  been  a  wealthy  fool. 

But  let  me  add.  Sir  Robert’s  mighty  dull —  * 
Has  never  made  a  friend  in  private  life, 

And  was,  besides,  a  tyrant  to  his  wife.” 

Though  Swift  considered  raillery  the  most 
refined  part  of  conversation,  it  is  one  of 
those  artifices  for  which  there  can  only  be 
an  occa.sional  opening,  and  w'hich  requires 
at  all  times  a  t.act  and  discrimination 
which  are  the  gifts  of  few.  Thus  it  had 
passed  from  an  ingenious  and  delicate  de¬ 
scription  of  compliment  into  gentle  banter 
upon  harmless  foibles,  and  from  this  into 
laughing  at  real  defects,  and  into  .attempts 
to  render  people  ridiculous.  It  ivas  then 
nothing  better  than  privileged  .abuse. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  entirely  the 
reverse  of  cynical  are  all  Swaft’s  maxims 
upon  conversation.  “Surely,”  he  says, 
when  speaking  of  raillery,  “  one  of  the 
best  rules  is  never  to  say  a  thing  which 
any  of  the  company  can  reasonably  wish 
we  had  left  unsaid  ;  nor  can  anything  be 
well  more  contrary  to  the  ends  for  which 
people  meet  together  than  to  part  unsatis¬ 
fied  with  each  other  or  themselves.”  It 
was  indignation  at  the  perversion  of  an 
innocent  and  useful  pleasure  that  led  him 
to  take  up  his  ]K‘n ;  and  he  held  that, 
though  few  were  qualified  to  shine,  most 
persons  had  it  in  their  power  to  be  agree¬ 
able.  He  imputed  the  low  ebb  to  which 
conversation  had  run  less  to  defects  of 
understanding  than  to  pride,  vanity,  ill- 
nature,  affectation,  singularity,  and  posi¬ 
tiveness.  He  conceived,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  reform 
if  he  pointed  out  the  errors  which  were 
the  source  of  the  evil,  and  which  all  might 
correct  if  they  pleased.  He  did  not  omit 
faults  which  w'ere  generally  felt  and  con¬ 
demned,  but  which  prevailed  notwith¬ 
standing.  The  folly  of  talking  too  much, 
for  instance,  was  universally  exclaimed 
against,  yet  he  had  rarely  seen  five  peo- 
le  together  without  one  of  the  number 
eing  guilty  of  it,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  rest.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  to  please  himself  and  disgust  his 
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company  wa.s  a  species  of  reputation  of 
which  no  one  would  be  particularly  am¬ 
bitious.  Tlie  Dean’s  own  practice  was  to 
make  a  long  |»au3e  after  he  had  spoken, 
to  give  anylx)dy  who  was  inclined  the 
opportunity  to  take  his  turn. 

It  will  startle  many  people  to  find  what 
company  Swift  singled  out  as  presenting 
the  climax  of  tiresome  talk : 

“  The  worst  conversation  I  ever  remember  to 
have  beard  in  my  life  was  that  at  Will’s  Coflec- 
house,  where  the  wits  (as  they  were  called)  used 
formerly  to  assemble ;  that  is  to  say,  five  or  six 
men  who  had  writ  plays,  or  at  least  prologues,  or 
had  a  share  in  a  miscellany,  came  thither  and  en¬ 
tertained  one  another  with  their  trifling  com¬ 
posures,  in  so  important  an  air  as  if  they  bad 
been  the  noblest  eflforts  of  human  nature,  or  that 
the  fate  of  kingdoms  depended  on  them.” 

In  other  words,  the  conversation  at 
Will’s-  jissumcd  a  local,  personal,  and  ex¬ 
clusive  character ;  whereas  good  conver¬ 
sation,  whether  literary  or  not,  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  sociability,  and,  being 
addressed  to  the  world,  docs  not  bear  the 
color  of  what  is  j>eculiar  and  private  to 
the  individual,  liyron  wrote  in  verse  to 
the  same  effect : 

“  One  bates  an  author  that’s  nil  author,  fellows 

In  foolscap  uniforms  turn’d  up  with  ink.” 

The  talk  of  such  men  may  be  wdtty,  or  it 
may  l>e  eloquent — but  it  is  not  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  for  conversation  implies  as  much 
attention  to  your  neighbor  the  listener, 
as  to  yourself  the  speaker.  Tliis  led  Swift 
to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  term  pedan¬ 
try,  which  he  understood  to  signify  the 
unseasonable  obtruding  our  own  branch 
of  knowledge  upon  a  company  wlych 
could  not  participate  in  it.  llius  he  held 
it  to  lie  pedantic  for  a  soldier  to  talk  too 
freely  of  military  affairs ;  for  acquaintan¬ 
ces  to  dwell  on  ])assages  of  their  history 
whicli  were  caviare  to  the  general  circle ; 
for  women  to  be  over-copious  upon  the 
subject  of  their  dresses,  bins,  and  china. 
Fielding  complained  that  the  lawyers  in 
his  day  were  particularly  liable  to  the 
failing,  owing  to  their  being  a  good  deal 
confined  to  the  society  of  one  another, 
lie  had  known,  he  said,  a  very  agreeable 
party  spoiled  by  a  couple  of  barristers, 
who  seemed  rather  to  think  themselves  in 
a  court  of  justice  than  in  a  mixed  assem¬ 
bly  of  persons  met  only  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  each  other. 

Swift  had  no  liking  for  professed  wits. 


He  objected  to  them  that  their  inventions 
were  always  on  the  rack,  and  that  they 
only  watched  the  conversation  for  an 
opportunity  to  display  their  talents,  and 
say  a  good  thing.  This  is  the  bane  of 
real  sociality ;  and  a  few  forced  jests  are 
a  miserable  substitute  for  the  feast  of  rea¬ 
son  and  the  flow  of  soul.  One  wit  of  the 
Dean’s  acquaintance  was  never  easy  unless 
he  was  allowed  to  dictate  and  preside ; 
and  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  jest¬ 
er  requires  an  audience — that  he  takes 
the  initiative,  and  commands  your  atten¬ 
tion  like  the  Punch  which  appears  before 
your  windows.  But  wit  ought  to  spring 
naturally  out  of  the  conversation.  A  good 
bon-mot,  like  the  sparkle  from  a  grind¬ 
stone,  is  the  casual  brilliance  of  an  intel¬ 
lect  in  fruitful  activity.  Such  was  the  wit 
of  Menage ;  and  such  also  that  of  Bacon, 
Cicero,  Montesquieu,  Johnson,  Burke,  and 
the  many  great  men  who  have  possessed 
the  emlowment.  The  ma.s8  of  modern 
“  diners-out”  are  mere  jokers  m  Iio  have 
some  fun  and  great  animal  spirits.  This 
amount  of  facetiousne'ss  is  compatible  with 
a  very  ordinary  understanding  and  no 
attainments.  Let  us  again  refer  to  Swift’s 
high  authority : 

“  I  have  known  men  happy  enongh  at  ridicule 
who  upon  grave  subjects  were  perfectly  stupid ; 
of  whom  Dr.  Echard  of  Cambridge,  who  writ 
the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  was  a  great  in¬ 
stance.” 

Indeed  the  Dean  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  he  had  never  known  a  wag  who  was 
not  a  dunce.  The  “  men  of  wit  and  plea¬ 
sure  about  town,”  as  they  used  to  be 
called,  though  Fielding  says  the  wit  had 
disappeared  in  his  time,  and  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  add  that  the  pleasure  has  followed 
it  in  ours,  would  seem  to  be  instances  of 
this  ;  so  utterly  drivelling  and  so  void  of 
all  serious  purpose,  or  sensible  ajiplication, 
is  much  of  our  current  satirical  literature. 

Of  the  stock  phrases  and  stereotyped 
questions  and  answers  which  were  the 
common  staple  of  talk  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  among  non-literary  people, 
who  lived  in  what  was  called  the  w’orld. 
Swift  gives  a  curious  representation,  in 
his  “  Complete  Collection  of  genteel  and 
ingenious  Conversation,  according  to  the 
most  polite  mode  now  used  at  Court  and 
in  the  best  Companies  in  England.”  He 

rofesses  to  record  nothing  which  had  not 

een  in  constant  circulation  for  at  least  a 
hundred  years;  but  if  the  fashionable 
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folks  of  that  day  really  employed  one-half 
of  the  observations  he  has  set  down,  we 
must  confess  that  we  have  sadly  degener¬ 
ated  since,  and  that  our  great-great-grand¬ 
mothers  had  a  larger,  richer,  and  livelier 
repository  than  is  to  be  met  with  now. 
Many  of  the  retorts,  apart  from  their 
antiquity,  are  pleasant  enough : — “iVcwer- 
out.  Here’s  poor  Miss  has  not  a  word  to 
throw  at  a  dog.  Come,  a  penny  for  your 
thoughts.  Miss.  They  are  not  worth  a 
farthing;  for  I  was  thinking  of  you.” 
And  again :  “  Colond.  Is  it  certain  that 
Sir  .lohn  Blunderbuss  is  dead  at  last? 
Lord  Sparkish.  Yes,  or  else  he’s  sadly 
wrong’d,  for  they  have  buried  him.”  We 
are  quoting  from  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Swift  ;  and  it  is  singular  to  come, 
in  Washington  Irving’s  “Abbotsford,” 
upon  the  following  example  of  Scott’s  own 
humor  in  conversation : 

“One  morning  at  breakfast,  when  Dominie 
Thomson,  the  tutor,  was  present,  Scott  was  going 
on  with  great  glee  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  tl^ 
Laird  of  Macnab,  ‘  who,  poor  fellow  I'  premised 
he,  ‘  is  dead  and  gone.’  ‘  Why,  Mr.  Scott !’  ex- 
clumed  his  good  lady,  ‘  Macnab’s  not  dead,  is  heT’ 

‘  Faith,  my  dear,’  replied  Scott,  with  humorous 
gravity,  ‘  if  he’s  not  dead,  they  have  done  him 
great  injustice,  for  they’ve  burira  him.’  The  joke 
assed  harmless  and  unnoticed  by  Mrs.  Scott,  but 
it  the  poor  Dominie  just  as  he  had  raised  a  cup 
of  tea  to  his  lips,  causing  a  burst  of  laughter 
which  sent  half  of  the  contents  about  the  table.” 

Spence’s  memoranda  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  Pope  and  others  contain  many  facts 
which  are  well  worth  preserving,  but  as 
specimens  of  talk  the  W'ork  cannot  rank 
very  high.  W e  have  come,  how'ever,  now 
in  Boswell’s  “Johnson,”  to  the  greatest 
work  of  the  class  which  exists  in  the  world. 
Tlie  “Tour  to  the  Hebrides”  had  show'n 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who 
seems  to  have  been  better  fitted  for  his 
vocation  tliau  anybody  else  w'ho  ever  lived, 
and  w'hose  name  has  supplied  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  with  a  new  word.  Every 
year  increases  the  p<mularity  of  Boswell’s 
marvellous  work.*  The  world  wdll  some 
day  do  more  justice  to  his  talents,  which 
those  who  cannot  forgive  his  Toryism  are 
far  too  prone  to  run  down ;  for  he  TK>s8ess- 
ed  great  dramatic  talent,  great  feeling  for 
humor,  and  a  very  keen  j)erception  of  all 


*  It  may  be  added  to  the  merits  of  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson  that  Mr.  Croker’s  edition  of  it  is 
beyond  question  the  best  edited  book  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language. 


the  kinds  of  colloquial  excellence.  With 
the  Cockneys  and  Radicals,  nine  tenths 
of  whose  affected  contempt  of  him  rests 
on  the  mean  foundation  that  they  dislike 
the  very  pardonable  pride  he  took  in  his 
ancient  birth,  w'ho  would  condescend  to 
reason  ?  But  if  any  unprejudiced  person 
doubts  the  real  talent  required  for  doing 
what  Boswell  did,  let  him  make  the  expe¬ 
riment  by  attemj)ting  to  describe  some¬ 
body’s  conversation  himself.  Let  him  not 
fancy  that  he  is  performing  a  trivial  or 
undignified  task  ;  for  which  of  us,  in  any 
station,  can  hope  to  render  a  tithe  of  the 
service  to  the  world  that  was  conferred  on 
it  by  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  ? 

Johnson’s  conversation  is  the  perfection 
of  the  talk  of  a  man  of  letters;  and  if,  as 
we  believe,  the  test  of  Table-'Talk  be  its 
worthiness  to  take  a  place  as  literature 
after  its  immediate  effect  has  been  pro¬ 
duced,  where  shall  we  look  for  its  match  ? 
It  has  a  style  of  its  own,  and  cannot  be 
imitated  without  absurdity.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
mediate  something  betw'een  literature  and 
conversation,  in  which  it  is  imjiossible  to 
separate  the  share  of  the  man  of  letters 
from  the  share  of  the  man  of  the  world. 
He  sometimes  said  things  which  might 
have  been  transferred  unaltered  to  his 
“  Lives  of  the  Poets,”  and  he  sometimes 
wrote  things  which  only  required  the  pre¬ 
liminary  “Why,  Sir,”  as  wnngs  to  send 
them  flying  through  the  dining-room  of 
Sir  Joshua  or  the  drawing-room  at  Streat- 
ham ;  but  W’hile  in  his  study  he  was  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  the  scholar,  in  society 
he  was  often  a  man  of  the  world :  and  his 
whole  life  was  such  a  union  of  “Town 
and  Gown”  as  was  perhaps  never  before 
exhibited  by  an  individual. 

Not  without  difficulty  do  we  realize  the 
impression  which  his  vivid,  pithy  talk  made 
on  his  friends.  We  remember  nothing 
which  better  illustrates  it  than  the  descri|)- 
tion  by  Garrick  of  the  talk  of  Adam  Smith : 
“  What  do  you  think,  eh  ?  Mobhy,  isn’t 
it  ?”  The  word  perfectly  describes,  by 
opposites,  the  qualities  of  .lohnsonian  con¬ 
versation.  It  spoiled  men  for  everything 
that  was  not  both  weighty  and  smart.  It 
was  at  once  gay  and  potent ;  its  plav’ful- 
ness. resembling  the  ricochetting  of  sixty- 
eight  pounders,  which  bound  like  Indian- 
rubber  balls,  and  yet  batter  down  fortress¬ 
es.  Such  talk  could  only  come  from  a 
great,  active,  practical  man.  No  mere 
scholar,  no  mere  metaphysician,  could 
ever  have  produced  it. 
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Johnson’s  conversation  was,  however,  talked  wittily.  Sydney  Smith  at  once  oc- 
not  suited  to  general  society ;  but,  with  curs  as  another  instance  of  the  combina- 
all  its  transcendent  merit,  had  its  limita-  tion.  It  will  almost  always  be  found  that 
tions.  It  had  not  the  winning  easy  charm  such  wits  or  talkers  are  altogether  great- 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  was  stem  and  er  than  those,  by  no  means  rare,  individ- 
logical.  It  kept  down  all  sorts  of  conver-  uals,  who  possess  the  oral  gift  only.  Much 
sational  excellence  except  its  own,  and  of  the  charm  which  belongs  to  these  last 
gave  rise  afterwards  to  many  inferior  cop-  is  found  to  resolve  itself  into  person  and 
ies.  Argument  is  seldom  tolerable  in  con-  manner.  In  a  country,  too,  like  England, 
versation  ;  but  as  this  propensity  of  John-  where  colloquial  talent  has  never  had  so 
son  w.as  easier  to  mimic  th.an  his  unrivalled  high  a  place  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
faculty  of  flinging  out  illustrations,  men  and  where  consequently  it  is  rarer,  it  •\^1 
played  at  “Johnson  and  Burke”  who  could  sometimes  happen  that  a  man,  encouraged 
ill  reach  the  meanest  qualities  of  either,  by  the  freedom  of  the  field,  devotes  him- 
The  Edinburgh  school  which  followed  self  to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  pursuits, 
were  a  set  of  argumentative  declaimers.  But  such  di8cij»les  of  the  “  Conversation 
or  men  who  varied  argument  only  by  epi-  Sharp  ”  school  are  few. 
gram.  A  j>er\'erse  disputatiousness  was  For  the  jieriod  immediately  before  the 
seasoned  by  an  imwholesome  smartness,  present,  we  have  the  various  “  Conversa- 
The  indispensable  requisite  of  nature  M'as  tions  ”  of  Lord  Byron,  besides  the  ever- 
forgotten.  These  were  the  men  who,  as  increasing  “Memoirs”  and  “Diaries,”  such 
Lockhart  tells  us,  thought  Scott’s  conver-  as  those  of  IMackintosh  and  ]Moore.  Byron 
sation  “  common-place ;”  the  tnith  being  was  a  most  remarkable  talker.  “  II  is  more 
that  it  was  rich  in  ease,  sense,  and  humor ;  serious  conversation,”  said  Shelley,  “is  a 
while  theirs  was  like  the  breakfasts  in  mili-  sort  of  intoxication.”  That  his  gayer  kind 
tar}'  novels,  which  seem  to  consist  chiefly  was  most  shrewd,  witty,  and  lively,,  those 
of  devilled  kidneys,  grilled  bones,  and  who  must  trust  to  records  in  the  matter  can 
other  fiery  and  salamandrine  elements.  see  in  his  Life,  and  in  the  work  on  the  sub- 

We  have  one  book  of  Ana,  the  “W.al-  ject  by  Lady  Blessington.  He  seems  to 
poliana,”*  M'hioh  more  resembles  French  have  talked  Childe  Harold  or  Don  Juan 
works  of  the  kind  than  any  other  in  our  at  his  pleasure,  just  as  he  could  act  either 
literature.  Nor  is  this  wonderful,  since  if  character.  He  has  given  us  his  opinion  of 
ever  a  human  being  dearly  loved  Ana  it  allthe^atconversersof  his  day:  Curran, 
w.as  Horace  Waliiole,  though  they  are  for  with  his  poetic  and  imaginative  wildness ; 
the  most  part  the  sweetmeats  of  litera-  De  Stael,  with  her  sentimental  glitter; 
ture,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  made  a  Luttrell’s  elegant  epigram ;  Lord  Dudley’s 
stajile  article  of  diet.  Unfort un.ately  the  pregnant  point ;  the  convivial  brillijince  of 
W ali)oliana  contains  much  triviality  about  Sheridan  and  Colman ;  the  fairy  grace  and 
“  warming-pans  that  had  lK*longed  to  ornament  of  Moore ;  and  the  abundant 
Charles  the  Second,”  and  such  congenial  knowled^je,  the  precision,  and  the  modesty 
subjects  ;  flavored  with  a  kind  of  satirical  of  Mackmtosh.  There  was  a  vast  deal  of 
c}’nicism  against  men  and  m.an’s  nature,  splendid  talent  in  England  in  Byron’s  time; 
conceived  and  expressed  in  a  way  to  make  and  we  had  better  not  ask  too  curiously, 
us  fiincy  we  are  listening  to  a  French  Who  are  the  men  who  supply  its  place 
souhrette  who  had  studied  Mandeville’s  now  V 

Fable  of  the  Bees.  We  must  add  that  Two  remarkable  books — Eckerman’s 
there  are  anecdotes  against  the  characters  “  Conversations  with  Goethe,”  and  the 
of  eminent  individuals  totally  destitute  of  “Table-Talk”  of  Coleridge — ^have  appear- 
tnith,  yet  told  with  a  kind  of  gusto  which  ed  since  Byron’s  time.  Both  are  too  fresh 
would  be  disagreeable  even  if  they  w’ere  in  the  remembrance  to  demand  much  no- 
unquestionably  veracious.  When  we  add  tice.  Eckerman’s  shows  us  that  the  riches 
that  there  are  some  good  stories,  many  of  of  Goethe’s  mind  flowed  as  readily  from 
them,  however,  borrowed,  and  that  his  pe-  his  tongue  as  his  pen.  He  spoke  frwly  on 
culiar  brilliancy  is  shown  in  some  happy  the  deepest,  and  playfully  on  the  slightest 
bon-mots,  we  shall  have  said  all  that  the  subjects;  sometimes  saying  a  wise  thing, 
book  can  fiurly  claim.  Like  Voltaire  and  and  sometimes  a  “good  thing.”  Such  a 
Chesterfield,  Walpole  both  wrote  and  book  irresistibly  impresses  us  as  coming 

- —  fresher  from  the  heart  than  any  merely 

*  Publiahod  in  1799.  literary  work.  Nothing  can  supersede  the 
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value  and  importance  of  the  original  forces 
of  nature ;  and  the  force  of  oral  communi¬ 
cation  is  one  of  these. 

The  conversation  of  Coleridge — latterly, 
at  least — was  sometimes  of  the  nature  of 
monologue,  or  even  reverie,  and  cloudy 
with  mystic  magnificence ;  but  unquestion¬ 
ably  enough  exists  in  his  Table-Talk  to 
prove  that  substantial  thought,  and  fi^e, 
lucid,  bright-hued  expressions  abounded  in 
his  conversation  as  they  al>ound  in  his 
writings.  W e  presume  to  as.sign  it  a  place 
among  the  best ;  yet  how  few  are  good 
books  of  the  kind  after  all!  We  Imve 
looked  for  them  among  the  records  of  the 
wise  and  the  foolish,  the  wdtty  and  the  dull, 
the-  famous  and  the  little  known,  and  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  that  after  all  the  Literature 
of  Conversation  plays  a  poor  part  in  lite¬ 
rary  history.  When  we  consider  how 
much  good  talk  h.a8  been  lost,  wliile  so 
much  bad  writing  has  been  preserved,  we 
are  inclined  almost  to  be  angry ;  and  are 
scarcely  consoled  by  knowing  that  the 
spoken  wisdom  has  not  altogether  failed  of 
its  puipose,  though  it  is  less  easy  to  show 
the  channels  by  which  it  has  enriched 
humanity  than  to  trace  the  uifluence  of 
the  thought  which  remains  embodied  in 
print  and  paper. 

Conversation  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  England 
at  present.  The  higher  belles-lettres  of  an 
age  are  admitted  to  be  exponents  of  its 
manners,  and  we  find  the  complaint  made 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  testified  to  by  Mr. 
Thackeray.  How  small  a  part  is  pLayed 
by  conversation  in  our  be.st  noveb !  How 
rare  is  an  elegant  and  familiar  conversa¬ 
tional  style  in  our  contemjiorary  literature, 
which  in  that  resjiect  is  far  behind  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne !  Who 
really  converses  at  a  conversazione  ?  and 
has  not  Mr.  Carlyle  suggested  that  each 
lion  should  have  a  label  on  him,  like  a  de¬ 
canter,  that  you  might  learn  his  name  and 
ascertain  those  pretensions  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  manifested  by  anything  you 
hear  from  him  ?  The  action  of  the  press 
is  one  great  cause  of  this  colloquial  inferi¬ 
ority.  N  ewspapers,  novels,  magazines,  re¬ 
views,  “  Punch,”  gather  up  the  intellectual 
elements  of  our  life,  like  so  many  electric 
machines  drawing  electricity  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  into  themselves.  Everything  is 
recorded  and  discussed  in  print,  and  sub¬ 
jects  have  lost  their  freshness  long  before 
friends  have  assembled  for  the  evening. 
Music  is  more  cultivated,  though  this  is 
rather  an  effect  than  a  cause — ^a  device  to 


fill  up  a  painful  vacuitv ;  dinners  are  late 
and  large,  and  the  “  Mahogany  ”  is  an  ex¬ 
tinct  institution. 

For  the  social  dulness  of  the  majority  of 
men  of  letters  the  author  of  “  Coningsby  ” 
accounts  with  a  fatal  plausibility,  when  he 
tells  us  that  they  hoard  their  best  thoughts 
for  their  publishers.  To  tliis,  however, 
there  are  striking  exceptions,  and  it  may 
be  urged  that  some  of  them  are  shy.  Still, 
taken  altogether,  the  genial  converse 
which  marked  the  old  tavern  life — 

‘ — those  lyric  feasts 

Made  at  the  San, 

The  Dog,  the  triple  Tan’ — HerrieTe 

— the  life  led  in  rare  Ben’s  time,  then  in 
Steele’s,  afterwards  in  Ikwwell's — belongs 
to  tradition  and  to  the  )>a8t.  Here  and 
there,  among  authors,  there  is  a  dUeitr  de, 
hom-mots  ^  but  he  is  talked  of  as  an  excep¬ 
tion  and  a  wonder,  just  as  here  and  there, 
among  the  circles  of  high  Whiggery,  there 
is  a  conversationist  of  the  old  Mackintosh 
school,  lettered,  luminous,  and  long-meino- 
ried.  But  these  are  the  remains  of  the  hist 
generation,  and  where  are  their  risuig  suc¬ 
cessors  ? 

Where  there  is  talk  of  a  superior  charac¬ 
ter,  it  appears  to  aft'ect  the  epigrammatic 
form,  and  this  is  an  unhealthy  sign.  If 
there  were  no  other  objection,  how  rarely 
can  it  avoitl  that  apja'arance  of  self-i’on- 
sciousness  and  effort  which  is  fatal  to  all 
elegance  .and  ease  !  The  epigrammatic  is 
a  valuable  element,  but  should  never  pre¬ 
dominate  ;  since  good  conversation  flows 
from  a  happy  union  of  all  the  |x)wers.  To 
approximate  to  this,  a  certain  amount  of 
painstaking  is  necessary ;  and  though  arti¬ 
fice  is  detestable,  we  must  submit  that  talk 
may  be  as  legitimately  made  a  subject  of 
care  and  thought  as  any  other  p.art  of  a 
man’s  humanity,  and  that  it  is  ridiculous 
to  send  your  mind  abroad  in  a  state  of 
slovenliness  while  you  bestow  on  your 
body  the  most  refined  care. 

W e  have  no  wish  to  let  loose  a  troop 
of  “  Conversation  Brovnis  ”  on  the  dining¬ 
rooms  and  drawing-rooms  of  England. 
On  the  contrary,  we  feel  intensely  the  so- 
ciiil  misery  which  a  single  Bore,  with  a 
powerful  memory  and  a  fluent  tongue,  can 
inflict  on  a  large  and  resjiectable  jirivate 
circle.  Compared  with  such  a  jKJst  the 
worst  book  is  a  trifle,  since  it  can  be  laid  on 
the  shelf;  but  he — how  can  he  be  ejected  ? 
You  cannot,  like  Sir  Philip  Francis,  take 
him  by  the  throat ;  you  can  only  have  re- 
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course  to  the  mingled  resignation  and  be  well  broken  up,  carefully  tilled,  and 
pleasantry  which  Horace  exhibited  in  a  entirely  resown,  before  he  can  become  a 
similarly  terrible  position  in  the  Sacred  profitable  meml^r  of  society.  But  as  this 
Way;  for  the  Bore  was  “known  to  the  is  a  discipline  which  could  only  be  practis- 
ancients  ”  — as  when  was  he  not  known  ?  ed  by  the  wise,  and  is  beyond  the  capacity 
— and  in  all  ages  has  honestly  believed  of  a  prater,  we  must  be  content  with 
himself  a  very  entertaining  fellow.  .^Vla8 1  recommending  to  him,  and  even  this  we 
he  must  learn  to  be  silent  before  he  can  are  sure  in  vain,  the  remark  of  an  old  wri- 
leam  to  talk ;  the  old  crop  must  be  pared  ter,  that  nature  has  created  man  with  two 
from  the  soil  aud  burnt,  the  ground  must  ears  and  but  one  tongue. 


From  Cluimben*  Kdlnbargb  JoartMl. 


THE  CAGOTS. 


The  existence  of  an  outcast  race  of  men,  i  tached  to  the  cagotterie.  Trade  of  every 
under  the  name  of  Cagots,  during  several  kind  was  interdiated  to  them.  They  were 
ages  in  France,  has  not  foiled  to  attract  neither  allowed  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  attention  of  the  curious.  To  this  day,  |  any  lucrative  avocation,  nor  to  mingle  their 
however,  obscurity  and  doubt  rest  upon  |  blood  with  that  of  a  society  which  spumed 
their  history.  It  is  an  error  to  confound  I  them  from  its  bosom  as  objects  of  horror, 
them,  as  has  often  been  done,  with  the  i  For  some  'time,  they  were  even  peraiit- 
oretins  :  they  neither  had  the  goitre  nor  ted  to  be  sold  publicly  as  slaves.  A  legi^ 
the  idiocy  which  distinguished  those  un-  lativo  enactment  positvely  forbade  their 
fortunates.  The  only  marks  by  which  1  speaking  to  any  person  not  belonging  to 
they  were  distinguishable  from  the  pop-  j  their  tribe  ;  aud  il^  by  special  favor,  they 
ulation  of  the  south,  were  dead  bluish  eyes,  were  permitted  to  attend  the  church  of 
considt^able  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  the  district,  they  were  compelled  to  en- 
hair  of  a  pale-red  tinge.  Misery  and  forced  ter  it  through  a  distinct  portal,  granted 
isolation,  producing  their  natural  effects  to  them  out  of  pity  by  the  clergy,  and 
in  the  shape  indicating  physical  debility,  studiously  avoided  by  ^1  the  other  wor- 
renderetl  these  peculiar  characteristics  shippers.  Traces  of  these  Cagot  entrances, 
more  striking.  and  the  well-trodden  narrow  paths  lead- 

Thc  proscription  of  the  Cagots,  result-  ing  to  them,  are  stiU  visible  in  many  of 
ing  neither  from  faults  of  conformation,  the  churches  of  the  south  of  France.  The 
habitual  ill-health,  nor  impiety — for  the  local  usages  of  Beam,  Gascony,  and  Gui- 
Cagots  were  always  esteemed  good  Cath-  enne  forced  them,  moreover,  to  cut  wood 
olics — was  not  merely  a  popular  prejudice,  gratuitously  ;  to  carry  about  with  them  no 
it  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  other  weapon  than  an  axe  ;  and  to  wear  an 
Banished  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  infamous  costume :  a  red  jacket,  on  which 
the  same  humid  valleys  where  to  this  day  was  stamped,  on  a  square  piece  of  white 
dwell  the  hideous  fomily  of  the  cretins,  pent  cloth,  the  figure  of  a  goose’s  leg,  procltum- 
up  in  miserable  hovels  called  Cagotteries,  ed  from  afar  the  approach  of  the  Cagot. 
the  Cagots  were  legally  set  apart  from  The  origin  of  this  singular  race  of  out- 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Only  at  night  were  casts,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of 
they  permitted  to  leave  their  homes ;  and  several  eminent  savans,  stiU  remains  envel- 
for  their  sole  subsistence  they  had  to  de-  oped  in  mystery.  Various  theories,  more 
pend  on  the  produce  of  the  common  at-  or  less  plausible,  have  been  set  forth  to  ac- 
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count  for  the  persecution  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  Some  writers  have  conjec¬ 
tured  that  they  were  a  tribe  of  northern 
barbarians,  who  mij^ted  into  France  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  and  fourth  centuries ;  but  an 
able  article  in  the  Qtiarterly  Remew,  some 
few  years  ago,  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
this  idea.  Others  have  fancied  the  Cagots 
were  Saracens,  who  remained  after  their 
defeat  by  Charles  Martel ;  and  some  that 
they  were  either  lepers,  shunned  by  their 
neighbors  from  the  fear  of  infection,  or 
heretics  living  under  the  ban  of  perpetual  I 
excommunication.  None  of  these  specu¬ 
lations,  however,  are  by  any  means  con¬ 
clusive,  and  the  subject  is  still  one  that  in¬ 
vites  the  attention  of  the  curious  in  such 
matters. 

After  quitting  the  road  to  Rebenac,  in 
order  to  follow  the  line  of  the  PjTcnees, 
which  extends  as  far  as  the  confluence  of 
the  Oleron  with  the  Gave  de  Pau,  the 
traveller  soon  arrives  at  a  gloomy  v^ley, 
shut  in  between  two  high  mountains, 
where  the  thick  vapor  of  the  atmosphere 
produces  the  effect  of  perpetual  twilight. 

One  night — on  the  22d  April,  1541 — 
during  a  frightful  8torm,»'while  vivid  flash¬ 
es  of  lightning  illuminated  the  darkness, 
and  thunder  rolled  in  awful  majesty  along 
the  heavens,  a  man  was  quietly  seated  on 
one  of  the  mountains  which  command 
this  desolate  valley.  He  was  young  and 
tall,  but  excessively  thin,  and  his  features 
bore  the  unmistakable  marks  of  profound 
suffering.  Every  time  the  thunder  broke 
out  with  peculiar  violence,  his  dead  eye 
sparkled  with  a  transient  brilliancy,  a  bit¬ 
ter  smile  played  across  his  lips,  and  his 
whole  countenance  betrayed  a  spirit  of 
savage  despair.  Suddenly,  a  long  streak 
of  jagged  fire  burst,  as  it  were,  through 
the  fissures  of  a  heavy  cloud,  flitted  wildly 
across  it  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  terrific  crash,  darted  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  solitary  house  situated  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  spot  where 
Uiis  singular  personage  was  seated.  For 
an  instant,  the  irresistible  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  roused  him.  He  rose,  and 
after  descending  the  valley,  was  on  the 
point  of  entering  a  wretched  hut,  con¬ 
structed  of  mud  and  the  branches  of  trees, 
when  a  bright  red  flame  shot  through  the 
forest.  Yves  stood  still  in  amazement, 
and  presently  the  hurried  ringing  of  the 
church-bells  struck  his  ear.  The  lightning 
had  fallen  some  little  distance  from  Saint- 
Palais  ;  a  violent  conflagration  ensued,  and 


a  sumptuous  dwelling-house  had  already 
become  the  prey  of  the  devouring  element. 
The  progress  of  destruction  was  materi¬ 
ally  aided  by  a  furious  wind  ;  .and  sheets 
of  fire  began  to  lap  themselves  round  the 
antique  ■u’indows,  whilst  rich  suites  of  ta¬ 
pestry,  the  labor  of  vears,  were  soon  con¬ 
sumed  to  ashes.  'tTiis  house,  or  rather 
chflteau,  belonged  to  Dr.  Nognez,  the  phy¬ 
sician  of  Gaston  de  Beam,  Prince  of  Na¬ 
varre.  In  the  first  moments  of  alann,  the 
family  thought  of  nothing  but  their  indi¬ 
vidual  safety.  Soon,  however,  the  raj)id 
spread  of  the  conflagration  and  the  loud 
tocsin  brought  a  crowd  of  vilLagers  to  the 
spot,  anxious,  if  possible,  to  stay  the  im¬ 
pending  ruin  ;  but  the  intensity  of  the  fire 
prevented  their  efforts  from  being  success¬ 
ful.  Startled  out  of  their  sleep,  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  chateau,  who  had  escapt'd 
from  their  rooms,  pale,  frightened,  and 
half-naked,  now  began  to  recover  from 
the  stunning  effects  of  their  first  alarm. 
They  looked  at  each  other,  embraced, 
thanked  God  for  His  protecting  mercy, 
and  then  began  to  count  their  number, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  one  was 
still  missing. 

“  My  daughter — my  child  !  Where  is 
my  child  ?”  cried  Madame  Noguez,  run¬ 
ning  her  haggard  eye  along  the  line  of 
spectators  who  now  encumbered  the  place. 
No  one  replied.  Suddenly,  the  poor  wo¬ 
man  struck  her  forehead  i»nth  her  clench¬ 
ed  hand,  uttered  a  piercing  cry  of  despair, 
and  threw  her  arms  wildly  out  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  burning  house. 

“  To  the  pavilion  to  the  left !”  she 
screamed.  “  Run,  run !  my  daughter  is 
still  asleep.  Oh,  my  life,  my  fortune, 
everything,  is  his  who  will  save  my  child ! 
For  pity’s  sake,  kind  friends,  save  my 
child!”  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  before 
the  spectators.  But  vain  were  all  her  im¬ 
passioned  entreaties — the  danger  was  too 
real ;  and  the  flames  ha<l  already  broken 
out  of  the  windows  of  the  pavilion,  envel¬ 
oping  the  whole  building  with  a  rampart 
of  fire. 

Not  far  from  this  scene  of  grief,  a  soli¬ 
tary  figure  lay  crouched  in  the  grass^  his 
features  illumined  at  intervals  by  the  pine- 
torches  and  the  spreading  conflagration. 
He  was  clad  in  a  coarse  red  tunic,*  with 
a  goose’s  leg  traced  on  a  patch  of  white 
cloth  extending  from  his  shoulder  to  his 
waist.  He  cast  around  a  furtive  glance, 
and  then  gazed  with  a  bitter  smile  on  the 
tableau  before  him — the  burning  sheaves 
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of  com  waving  in  the  wind,  and  the  shower 
of  fire  pouring  down  from  the  roo^  now 
almost  ready  to  &11  in.  Tlien  he  ap¬ 
proached  nearer,  and  listened  attentively. 
TTie  voice  of  a  child,  sharp  and  terrified, 
now  became  faintly  audible,  soon  rising  to 
an  acute  scream.  At  this  instant,  the 
stranger,  glancing  around  at  the  crowd, 
from  which  he  was  still  separated  by  about 
a  hundred  feet,  quickly  bounded  across 
the  space.  On  recognizing  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Cagot  traversing  the  limit  imposed 
by  the  law  which  forbade  his  race  from 
approaching  wnthin  a  certain  distance  of 
other  men,  the  crowd  recoiled  in  dismay. 
A  cry  of  indignation  and  fear  broke  from 
the  lips  of  the  assembled  multitude : 
“The  Cagot!  the  Cagot!  death  to  the 
Cagot !” 

A  hundred  clubs  were  immediately 
raised,  and  dogs  were  let  loose  in  pursuit 
of  the  stranger.  Nevertheless,  Yves  did 
not  relax  his  speed.  Breathless,  covered 
with  blood  and  perspiration,  he  gained  the 
scene  of  the  devastation.  The  child’s  cries 
were  still  audible ;  an<i  thrice  had  the  jx>or 
half-dead  mother,  wdth  sublime  courage, 
throw'n  herself  into  the  midst  of  the  flames, 
and,  thrice  choked  with  the  smoke,  fallen 
senseless  on  the  groimd. 

Pale  as  a  corpse,  and  utterly  prostrate, 
the  unfortunate  lady  now  distractedly 
drew  her  fingers  through  her  dishevelled 
hair.  Yves  surveyed  her  for  an  instant, 
and  then  uttering  a  horrible  cry,  and  mea¬ 
suring  at  a  glance  the  height  of  the  house, 
and  the  direction  of  the  fire,  he  sprang 
forward  with  the  alacrity  of  a  panther,  and 
disappeared  amidst  the  flames. 

Laughing,  weeping,  mad  wdth  joy  and 
grief,  Madame  Noguez  now  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  ofiered  up  the  first  human 
prayer  that  had  ever  mounted  to  heaven 
on  behalf  of  a  Cagot !  For  a  time,  no¬ 
thing  w'as  heard,  nothing  but  the  crash  of 
falling  timber  and  the  crackling  flames. 
All  eyes  were  now  fixed  on  the  roof,  which 
threatened  every  instant  to  fall  in ;  and 
the  villagers  (looked  at  each  other,  shook 
their  heads,  and  gave  up  all  for  lost,  w’hen 
a  cry  suddenly  burst  from  every  side : 
“  There  they  are !  there  they  are  !”  and 
the  spectators  saw  the  Cagot — his  clothes 
burnt  off  his  back,  his  legs  tottering,  his 
features  unrecognizable,  his  hair  on  fire, 
smiling  triumphantly  despite  his  sufferings 
— hand  over  to  its  mother,  now  delirious 
with  joy,  the  child,  whom  he  had  preserv¬ 
ed  by  pressmg  it  close  to  his  breast.  Then 


garing  on  the  now  abashed  crowd  with  a 
look  of  terrible  reproach  and  bitter  irony, 
he  cried :  “  Allons  done  !  Death  to  the 
Cagot !  death  to  the  Cagot !” 

Just  at  this  instant,  the  burning  roof 
broke  down,  scattering  in  all  directions 
masses  of  fire  and  rubbish.  Struck  vio¬ 
lently  on  the  head  by  a  heavy  beam  of 
wood,  Yves  fell  dead  on  the  spot,  the 
child  alone  remaining  perfectly  unharmed. 

“  On  your  knees,  gu’l!”  said  Dr.  Noguez, 
leading  his  daughter  up  to  the  Cagot — 
“  on  your  knees  before  this  poor  outcast 
of  humanity.  He  has  done  that  w’^hich 
none  of  us  had  the  courage  to  attempt, 
and  has  thus  proved  the  injustice  of  man, 
and  restored  to  his  race  the  lost  dignity 
of  human  nature.” 

With  these  words,  he  beckoned  to  his 
daughter  to  come  and  kiss  the  proscribed 
hand  that  had  saved  her  life.  Horror- 
stricken  at  the  spectacle  of  the  black 
charred  face  of  the  corpse,  the  poor  girl 
cast  a  look  of  agony  and  prayer  on  her 
father;  but  after  a  momentry  struggle, 
she  knelt  slowly  down,  and  kissed,  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  the  hand  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Cagot. 

Dr.  Noguez,  one  of  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  savans  of  his  age,  obtained  the  per¬ 
mission  of  Gaston  de  Beam  and  of  the 
Bishop  of  Pau  to  have  the  body  of  the 
heroic  Cagot  decently  interred  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  burial-ground,  and  also  to  have  a  mass 
performed  for  his  soul.  The  coffin  was, 
for  the  first  time  on  record,  introduced 
through  the  ordinary  church  portal,  which 
no  Cagot  had  ever  yet  passed ;  and  his  re¬ 
mains,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the 
foul  cemetery  of  the  Cagotteries,  were 
piously  interred  in  the  consecrated  church¬ 
yard  of  Saint  Pac6me.  Dr.  Noguez,  in 
order  to  disabuse  his  neighbors  of  their 
imjust  prejudices,  performed  several  ope¬ 
rations  on  the  Cagots.  He  opened  the 
veins  of  some  of  these  unfortunates,  and 
the  memoirs  of  the  period  quaintly  relate 
that  their  blood  w'as  found  good  and  cou> 
mendable  {bon  et  louable). 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  generous  efforts 
in  their  behalf  jierfect  success  did  not 
crown  the  doctor’s  endeavors.  The  Cagots 
obtained  only  a  sort  of  half  measure  of 
justice — an  act  of  reparation,  however, 
which  extended  not  beyond  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  some  time  afterwards, 
the  parliament  of  Bordeaux  compelled 
them  to  resume  their  old  badge  of  intamy. 
Thus  for  ages  they  continued  to  bear  the 
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signs  of  that  physical  debility,  their  pecu¬ 
liar  characteristic,  which  resulted  from 
long  years  of  proscription  and  misery,  and, 
more  especially,  from  being  shut  up  in  the 
unhealthjr  localities  they  were  compelled 
to  inhabit.  The  revolution  of  1793  seem¬ 
ed  to  break  their  chains,  by  giving  them 
the  rights  of  citizens ;  but  it  is  only  gra¬ 
dually  the  laws  can  operate  upon  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  ages.  Indeed,  the  traveller 
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may  still  occasionally  find  in  Brittany 
Cagots  designated  by  the  peasantry  under 
the  name  of  mcons. 

Towards  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of  Beam,  every  individual  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  with  soft  white  skin,  light 
blue  eyes,  and  pale  red  hair,  is,  even  to 
the  present  day,  marked  by  a  sign  of  re¬ 
probation,  and  secretly  classed  as  one  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Cagots. 


From  th«  New  Monthly  Magexlne. 


THE  DANES  AND  THE  SWEDES. 

BY  COLONEL  SZABO. 


Another  year  has  pa.ssed  away,  and  the 
Allies  are  as  far  as  ever  from  effectually 
humbling  the  pride  of  the  foe  in  the  Baltic. 
The  finest  fleets  that  ever  left  our  shores 
have  been  employed  in  a  harassing  block- 
.•ide  service,  which  could  equally  well  have 
been  effected  by  gun-boats ;  and  the  only 
occasion  upon  which  they  displayed  their 
prowess — the  bombardment  of  Sweaborg 
— produced  a  result  far  from  what  we  at 
home  had  anticipated.  It  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that,  after  a  delay  in  taking  active 
measures  which  only  the  most  indulgent, 
and  probably  mistaken  kindness  induced 
us  to  pardon  in  our  ministers,  the  result 
would  have  been  different.  Sweaborg  was 
bombarded  at  a  fearful  expense ;  but  with 
all  our  exertions  to  render  our  fleet  wor¬ 
thy  of  our  name  and  naval  reputation,  at 
the  decisive  moment  we  found  ourselves 
deficient  in  the  most  important  arm  for  a 
bombardment,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  we  were  oblidged  to  withdraw  at  the 
very  crisis  when  a  continuance  of  our  fire 
would  probably  have  produced  the  most 
important  results. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  whether 
this  unexpected  denouement  was  the  result 
of  that  lenity  which  has  characterized  our 
proceedings  against  the  Russians  since  the 


commencement  of  the  war,  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  an  established  fact  that  the  only 
possible  way  in  which — supposing  the  war 
to  be  continued — we  can  conquer  our  ob¬ 
stinate  foe  in  the  north,  is  by  drawing  to¬ 
gether  an  immense  body  of  mortar  and 
gun-boats,  with  which  an  incessant  and 
exterminating  ^erilla  warfare  should  be 
commenced.  Tliis,  it  is  fully  understood, 
has  been  at  length  satisfactorily  provided 
for  by  government.  But  even  such  a  pro¬ 
vision,  although  tardily  made,  does  not 
militate  against  another  course  M’hich  it  is 
left  to  us  to  pursue,  and  that  is,  to  con¬ 
tinue  that  policy  of  subsidizing  which  has 
hitherto  enabled  us  to  maintain  a  military 
front,  by  applying  the  same  system  to  our 
marine. 

At  a  period  when  Russia  was  unknown 
as  forming  a  unit  of  the  great  European 
family,  a  confederation  was  formed  by 
the  ^miramis  of  the  North  which  jdaced 
upon  her  head  the  crowns  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms.  For  a  long  while 
these  kingdoms  formed  a  powerful  bul¬ 
wark  against  Russian  extension,  and  it 
was  not  until  1714  that  Peter  the  Great 
struck  the  first  blow  against  the  power  of 
the  Swedes.  From  that  epoch  Rmssian 
history  has  only  victories  over  their  north- 
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ern  neighbors  to  enrol ;  anti  the  mistaken  '  for  operations  on  a  more  extended  scale  in 
policy  of  the  continental  nations  has  only  the  northern  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
served  to  augment  Russian  influence  in  Our  readers,  we  think,  therefore,  \^'ill 
the  Raltic.  Still,  the  three  nations  contain  owe  us  thanks  if  we  devote  our  present 
an  immense  amount  of  vitalitv;  and  though  1  article  to  the  consideration  of  the  naval 
not  able  to  cope  singly  with  their  gigan-  i  and  military  resources  of  the  kingdoms  of 
tic  neighbor,  they  would  furnish  most  val- :  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  as  we 
liable  as.sistance  to  the  Allies,  could  they  j  have  lK>en  able  to  derive  them  from  the 
be  induced  by  prospective  advantages  to  most  recent  modem  works.* 
join  our  side. 


By  nature,  and  the  law  of  self-presen-a- 
tion,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  are  | 
adversaries  of  Russia ;  the  sympathies  of  j 
their  peoples  are  assuredly  in  accordance  ; 
with  a  line  of  policy  which  regards  the 
humiliation  of  Russia  as  the  sole  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  As  to  the  governments, 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  not  inclined  to 
look  favorably  on  the  Czar’s  pretensions, 
and  their  inactivity  in  the  present  contest 
may  be  referred  rather  to  their  doubt  of ' 
the  sincerity  of  the  contest  than  to  a  de¬ 
sire  to  see  Russia  aggrandized.  With 
Denmark  the  ca.se  is  different ;  the  dy¬ 
nasty,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  consolidate 
its  hold  on  the  (Tcrman  duchies  of  Schles¬ 
wig  and  Holstein,  wouhl  not  have  been 
disinclined,  probably,  to  join  with  Russia, 
although  prudence  prevented  her,  fortu¬ 
nately,  from  doing  so.  If,  however,  the 
scruples  of  the  Northern  Governments  as 
to  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  were  jtar-  ' 
donable,  it  may  fairly  be  anticipated  that  | 
the  recent  successes  of  the  Allies,  and  the  ■ 
evident  determination  of  Marshal  Pelissier  J 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  energy,  if  not ; 
impeded  by  home  influences,  will  not  only  { 
have  oblitenited  all  such  apprehensions  i 
and  doubts,  but  may  have  inspired  these  1 
nations  with  holies,  and  a  desire  to  share 
in  the  contest,  whicli — as  its  result  appears  i 
now  undoubted — may  exercise  a  very  de- , 
cisive  influence  over  their  own  destinies.  , 
Although  the  Baltic  States  are  unable, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  to  resist 
their  overpowering  neighbor,  their  jimc- 
tion  with  the  Western  Powers  would  ren¬ 
der  them  a  mighty  factor  in  the  impending  > 
struggle.  Their  alliance  would  render  it  | 
jKissible  to  engage  in  operations  of  most ' 
menacing  bearing  and  weighty  result  in 
the  so-called  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia, 
and  against  Petersburg,  the  haughty  mo¬ 
dern  capital  of  the  Czars.  The  benefits 
accruing  to  the  Western  Powers  from  the 
alliance  of  the  Baltic  States  would  consist 
not  only  in  the  mere  increase  of  the  com¬ 
bined  land  and  naval  forces,  but  also  in 
obtaining  thereby  a  more  convenient  basis 


DENMARK. 

Tlie  land  forces  of  Denmark  during 
peace  are  kept  at  a  very  weak  standard, 
and  consist  of  about  23,000  men,  thus 
composed : 

(a)  General  Officers  and  Staff. — 
There  are  at  present  2  generals,  6  lieuten¬ 
ant-generals,  and  3  major-generals  on  act¬ 
ive  service ;  while  the  staff  of  ther  army  is 
made  up  of  1  general  commanding  in  ctuef, 
6  field-officers,  and  5  captains. 

{b)  Infantry  ; 


Guards . 1  battal  ion 

Infantiy  of  the  line . 12  battalions 

Light  infantry: . 5  “ 

Chasseurs . 5  “ 


The  battalions  are  subdivided  into  4 
companies  or  brigades,  each  consisting  of 
about  180  men,  mcluding  4  officers;  16 
men  of  each  company  of  the  line  arc 
armed  with  the  new  pattern  musket. 
The  whole  infantry  force  amounts,  in  time 
of  peace,  to' 16,600  men. 

(c)  Cavalry  : 

Guards . 1  n^ment  of  3  squadrons. 

Dragoons. . .  .6  regiments  of  24  squadrons. 

The  whole  cavalry  is  formed  into  3 
brigades,  and  amounts  to  30Q0  men.  Each 
squadron  consists  of  130  men,  including  4 
officers. 

{d)  Artillery. — Tliis  arm  constitutes  1 
brigade,  composed  of  4  regiments,  the 
effective  strength  of  each  consisting  of  1 
general,  6  field  officers,  24  officers,  and 
1272  non-commissioned  officers  and  men; 
6  batteries,  each  made  up  of  6  guns  and  2 
howitzers,  commanded  by  four  officers, 
and  served  by  208  men.  The  whole  artil- 

*  Among  these  we  must  not  omit  drawing  partic¬ 
ular  attention  to  a  charming  little  book,  just  publish¬ 
ed  in  Paris,  “  La  Baltique.  Par  Leouzon  le  Due,” 
which  combines  sound  practical  information  with 
amusing  anecdote.  Wo  are  more  particularly  in¬ 
debted  to  this  work  for  the  sections  relating  to  Nor¬ 
way  and  Sweden. 
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lery  force  amounts  to  2560  men,  with  96 
pieces. 

(e)  Engineers. — 1  general  as  chie^  1 
colonel,  24  majors,  24  officers,  two  com¬ 
panies  of  engineers,  and  1  of  pioneers, 
each  of  110  men,  ^together  yielding  a 
force  of  362  men. 

{/)  Contingent  supplied  to  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Confederation. — Infantry,  2790 
men;  cawalry,  514  ;  artillery,  259,  with  8 
guns ;  sappers,  86 ;  reserves  and  substi¬ 
tutes,  1800.^  Total,  5400  men. 

These  forces  are  very  considerably  aug¬ 
mented  in  time  of  war,  by  calling  out  the 
reserves,  &c.,  which  form  32  battalions  of 
infantry,  24  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  6 
batteries.  The  reserve  may  also  be  em¬ 
ployed  ip  increasing  the  effective  strength 
of  the  permanent  battalions  and  squad¬ 
rons.  In  the  late  war  with  Gennany 
about  the  duchies,  Denmark  raised  her 
forces  to  the  very  large  amount  of  nearly 
70,000  men ;  namely,  49,000  infantry, 
10,600  cavalry,  900  sappers,  or  teclmical 
troops,  and  8000  artiller}^  with*  144  field- 

Eieces.  Some  authors  even  assert  tliat 
>enmark  would  be  able  to  raise  her  armies 
to  a  maximum  of  90,000  men. 

Military  service  is  obligatory  in  Den¬ 
mark,  and  the  recruits  are  selected  by  lot 
from  the  conscripts.  The  military  service 
commences  with  the  twenty-second  year, 
and  the  time  of  service  is  limited  to  eight 
years.  After  the  expiration  of  that  jieriod, 
for  another  term  of  eight  years  the  soldier 
is  bound  to  serve  in  the  first  levy,  and 
then,  up  to  his  forty-fifth  year,  in  the  re¬ 
serve  class. 

The  Danish  navy,  prior  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  fleet  by  the  English  in  1807, 
and  the  loss  of  Norway,  was  very  much 
larger  than  it  is  at  present.  It  now  con¬ 
sists  of — 

5  Line-of-battle  Ships,  carrying  398  guns 

9  Frigates . 416  “ 

4  Corvettes . 88  “ 

4  Brigs . 56  “ 

5  Schooners,  Cutters,  &c . 34  “ 

6  Steamers  (the  largest  of  260 
h.  p.) . 35  “ 

33  Vessels  with . 1027  guns 

The  flotilla  of  row-boats  for  the  defence 
of  the  Danish  coasts  consists  of  23  boats 
armed  with  howitzers,  47  with  small  mor¬ 
tars,  and  47  with  common  guns:  total,  117 
boats. 


The  navy  is  commanded  by  1  vice-ad¬ 
miral,  2  rear-admirals,  8  commodores,  10 
lieutenant  commodores,  17  captains,  26 
first  lieutenants,  and  77  other  officers.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  on  the  staff 
2  lieutenant-commodores  and  10  captains. 
Tlie  crews  constitute  two  divisions,  each 
about  2000  men  strong,  including  sailors, 
gunners,  and  artificers. 


SWEDEN. 


In  ancient  times  the  whole  population 
of  Sweden  formed  its  army.  Every  free 
man  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  bearing 
arms.  When  civilization  was  introduced 
into  the  country,  and  the  social  classes 
were  established  on  permanent  bases,  the 
armed  force  assumed  a  different  character. 
Then  the  service  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as 
the  employment  of  pennanent  troops, 
were  arranged.  The  latter  were  indis|H.*n- 
sably  necessary  for  the  kings,  jtartly  on 
accDunt  of  the  frequent  rebellions  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  and  partly  owingto  their  negligence 
in  fulfilling  their  obligations.  Gustavus 
Vasa  maintained  an  anny  of  13,000  to 
14,000  men,  a  portion  Swedes,  another 
Germans.  Erik  XIV.,  hisson,  augmented  it 
more  than  twofold :  he  had  24,000  infantry 
and  5000  cavalry.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  reign  of  John  III.,  Sweden  brought 
into  the  field,  in  her  war  with  Russia, 
40,000  men,  the  grea'.er  part  of  whom 
were  raised  by  conscription.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  great  captain,  generally 
employed  only  small  armies.  In  the  battles 
of  Breitenfeld  and  Liitzcm  he  had  no  more 
than  20,000  men ;  at  Nuremberg,  it  is 
true,  he  was  at  the  head  of  58,000  men, 
but  the  Swedes  formed  the  minority,  the 
greater  portion  being  formed  of  sohliers 
enrolled  in  Germany,  or  belonging  to 
German  princes. 

Charles  XI.,  in  1682,  introduced  m.'iny 
radical  reforms  into  the  army,  which  were 
carried  out  by  his  successors,  and  the 
Swedish  army,  according  to  the  most  re¬ 
cent  returns,  is  composed  as  follows : 


1.  Generai.  Officers  and  Staff. — ^Tlie 
Swedish  army  counts  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  24  generals  (exclusive  of  9  adjutants- 
general),  of  whom,  however,  only  10  arc 
on  actual  sendee ;  the  staff  is  composed  of 
60  officers  of  all  grades,  wiio  have  passed 
a  careful  examination. 


Engineers. — 1  general  as  chie^  1  colo¬ 
nel,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  2  majors,  8-9  cap- 
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tains,  9  first-lieutenants,  6  lieutenants, 
several  supernumerary  lieutenants,  and  12 
non-coinmissioned  officers. 

The  toj)Ographical  department  is  man¬ 
aged  by  a  sjMJcial  corps,  consisting  of  1 
colonel  (chief),  1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  ma- 
^or,  5-6  captains,  and  3  first  lieutenants,  and 
IS  incorporated  with  the  general  staff. 

As  there  are  no  engineers  properly  so 
called,  the  technical  affairs  arc  managed 
by  trooj)8  of  the  line,  detached  for  the 
purpose  in  time  of  war. 

The  com|K)sition  of  the  Swedish  army 
is  so  curious,  that  before  entering  into 
details  we  sh^l  find  it  necessary  to  hazard 
a  few  remarks  on  its  organization. 

The  Swedish  army  is  composed  of  three 
distinct  portions :  the  Inddta^  the  Var^~ 
vade,  and  the  Beraring.  We  will  explam 
in  tuni  the  meaning  of  these  terms. 

The  institution  of  the  Indelta  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  former  military  conscri])- 
tion,  the  abuses  of  which  in  any  great  war 
weighed  so  heavily  on  the  nation.  It  does 
not  do  away  with  the  sacrifice  of  their 
sons  to  the  sendee  of  their  countrjr ;  but 
instead  of  their  being  forcibly  earned  oflT, 
they  are  fumishetl  proportionably  to  the 
number  or  imjiortance  of  the  hemmans^  or 
rural  properties.  The  estate  which  fur¬ 
nishes  a  soldier  is  called  rote;  and  the 
obligsition  to  fiimish  him,  rotering.  The 
soldier  receives  from  the  rote  his  imdress 
unifonu;  from  the  state,  full  dress  and 
accoutrements.  Each  rote  is  liound,  in 
addition,  to  presence  and  keep  up  these 
various  objects,  as  well  as  those  generally 
which  form  the  equipment  of  its  men. 
These  regulations  refer  exclusively  to  in¬ 
fantry. 

Cavalry  recruiting  emanates  from  an¬ 
other  obligation,  known  by  the  name  of 
Jiuatning.  It  jiresses  on  the  domains 
tributary  to  the  crown,  and  certain  estates 
which  were  left  by  Charles  XI.,  in  1690, 
on  this  condition,  in  the  hands  of  their 
former  owners.  The  llustning  consists  in 
furnishing  and  supporting  a  horseman  fully 
armed  and  equipped ;  the  state  in  return 
gives  the  tenant  who  furnishes  this  horse¬ 
man  a  jiortion  of  the  claims  which  it  has 
on  the  revenues  of  his  estate. 

Although  the  Indelta  troops  constitute 
aportion  of  the  i>ermanent  army  of  Sweden, 
they  are  not  bound  down  to  a  garrison  life ; 
they  remain  on  the  estates  to  which  they 
belong,  only  leaving  them  once  a  year, 
during  the  month  of  June,  in  order  to  go 
through  their  manoeuvres.  The  expenses 


of  the  latter  fall  on  the  rote  and  Rusthall, 
who  pay  a  settled  sum  on  this  account  into 
the  military  chest.  The  maintenance  of 
the  Indelta  only  imposes  on  the  state  a 
very  slight  expense,  for  it  has  only  to  pay 
the  officers. 

The  Varfvade  is  formed  by  means  of 
voluntary  enrolment,  and  when  attached 
to  the  Indelta  forms  the  standing  army. 

Tlic  institution  of  the  Beraring  dates 
back  to  the  year  1808.  It  then  bore  the 
name  of  Landtvam ;  but  this  name,  so 
odious  to  the  Swedes,  as  reminding  them 
of  an  incapable  adminstration,wa8  changed 
into  Beviiring’s  Manskap,  or  Bevaring, 
which  signifies  a  corps  of  defence. 

The  Bevaring  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  conscription.  Every  Swedish  subject, 
from  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five.  Is 
liable.  Exempted  are  :  old  sohliers,  pilots, 
postilions,  workmen  in  government  em¬ 
ploy,  and  employes  generally.  Tlie  Beva¬ 
ring  allows  substitution,  but  only  between 
persons  belonging  to  the  same  province, 
^e  Bevaring  troops  are  divided  into  five 
classes,  according  to  the  annual  progres¬ 
sion  of  their  age,  after  twenty-five  is  pass- 
etL  Their  effective  strength  is  called  out 
once  a  year  for  exercising.  The  Bev'^ng 
is  only  composed  of  infantry. 

\V e  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
statistics  of  the  Swedish  army. 

(«)  Recruited  Troops  (  Vdrfcade) : 

Infantry. — 1  regiment  of  guards  of  2 
batt.alions,  or  6  companies;  1  chasseur 
regiment  (Warmeland)  of  6  companies. 

Cavalry. — 1  regiment  of  horse  guards 
of  5  squadrons ;  1  regiment  of  hussars 
(Crown  Prince)  of  8  squadrons. 

ARTILI.ERY. — 3  regiments,  2  mounted 
and  foot  artillery,  anti  1  regiment  of  horse 
artillery  ;  1  cor^»s  of  firemen  for  the  rocket 
brigade;  1  regiment  “Swea  artillery”— 
6  mounted  and  1  foot  battery,  and  1  regi¬ 
ment  “  Gotha  artillery”— 6  mounted  and 
1  foot  battery,  with  6  depot  companies ;  1 
regiment  “Wendes  artillery ”»=4  horse 
batteries,  with  2  depot  companies. 

Elach  of  the  two  first  regiments  has  4 
6-pounder  batteries,  1  12-pounder,  and  ^ 
4-pounder  battery. 

The  third  regiment  has  3  6-pounder 
batteries  and  1  1 2-pounder  battery ;  1  6- 
pounder  battery— U  6-j»ounder  guns  and  2 
12-pounder  howitzers  ;  1  12-|>ounder  bat¬ 
tery— 8  12-pouuder  guns;  1  24-|K)under 
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battery— =8  24-poun(ler  guns  (8  guns  per 
battery). 

Strength  of  the  Varfvade,  7692  men, 
with  136  guns. 

(6)  Troops  ix  Caxtoxmexts  {Indelta)  : 

IxFAXTRY. — 20  regiments  of  2  battal¬ 
ions,  or  8  co^anies,  and  5  independent 
battalions.  (Tne  Smaland  regiment  has  1 
battalion  of  4  companies.) 

Cavalry. — 6  regiments,  varying  in 
strength  from  1  to  8  squadrons.  (Each 
province  fiiniishes  1  Indelta  regiment,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.) 

Strength  of  the  Indelta,  33,400  men. 

(c)  Reserve  Troops  {Bevdrinff) : 

Total  strength  96,300  men. 

(The  whole  reserve  contains  404  offi¬ 
cers.) 

(d)  The  Gothlaxp  Militia; 

The  Island  of  Gothland  has  a  special 
local  militia,  designed  exclusively  for  its 
defence.  It  consists  of  2 1  companies,  of 
90  officers,  70  non-commissioned  officers, 
63  bandsmen,  7621  rank  and  file  (belong¬ 
ing  to  the  standing  army),  and  16  guns. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Swedish  array 
nill,  consequently,  be  about  144,000  men, 
with  152  guns. 

The  whole  of  the  troops  are  armed  with 
percussion  muskets,  and  are  state<l  to  be 
excellent  sohliers.  The  artillery  have 
long  enjoyed  a  well-deserv’ed  reputation, 
and  can  vie  with  any  artillery  in  Europe. 

THE  SWEDISH  XAVY. 

As  this  branch  of  our  subject  is  the  one 
to  which  we  attach  the  most  importance, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  examine  it  a  little 
more  closely ;  to  do  so  will  require  some 
historical  inquiry. 

The  very  nature  of  Sweden’s  situation 
seemed  to  render  it  necessary  that  she 
should  maintain  a  naval  force ;  her  nume¬ 
rous  and  secure  jiorts,  her  forests  of  lofty 
pines  and  vigorous  oaks,  her  abundant 
mines  of  copper  and  iron,  all  seemed  to 
promise  her  maritime  importance.  Thus 
she  makes  her  apjiearance  in  the  earlier 
pages  of  history.  Her  whole  primitive 
system  of  warfare  was  based  on  her  naval 
strength,  to  the  organization  of  which  she 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  her  public 
revenues.  At  that  period  the  inhabitants 
of  Sweden  were  divided  into  naval,  or 
port  companies,  and  were  forced  to  keep 


up  a  certain  number  of  vessels.  The 
minimum  was  four  to  each  district,  ex¬ 
cepting  those  of  the  province  of  West- 
manland,  which  only  nimished  two,  and 
the  Island  of  Gothland,  which  only  sup¬ 
plied  one.  The  province  of  Wester-Nor¬ 
land  was  exempted,  on  condition  that,  in 
case  of  attack,  they  would  defend  them¬ 
selves.  An  organization  of  this  nature  al¬ 
lowed  Sweden  to  keep  up  a  considerable 
naval  force,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  Amrud  Jacob  ha<l  a  fleet  of  850  sail 
in  1026,  when  he  declared  war  against 
Canute,  King  of  Denmark. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  was  not 
kept  up,  and  the  littoral  of  Sweden  was 
plundered  and  devastatcil  by  the  savage 
Esthonians  almost  with  impunity  until 
Gustavus  Va-sa  mounted  the  throne,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Swedish  ma¬ 
rine.  The  invention  of  gunjiowder  having 
revolutionized  the  art  of  war,  this  king  or¬ 
dered  vessels  to  be  built  fit  to  be  amieil 
with  guns.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  the  numlier  of  veasels, 
but  we  know  that  in  1558  there  were  23 
ships  of  war  in  the  port  of  Stockholm,  and 
6  at  Kalmar ;  the  largest  of  them  being 
the  Stora  Kra  frelen,  with  a  crew  of  1 300 
men.  Erik  XIV.  followed  in  the  footstejH 
of  Gustavus,  and  his  reign  may  be  regartl- 
ed  as  the  most  glorious  period  m  the  annals 
of  the  Swedish  marine.  When  Admiral 
Bagge  set  out,  in  1564,  on  a  great  expe¬ 
dition  against  Russia,  he  commanded  35 
ships,  among  which  the  Makalds  carried 
173  guns,  126  of  them  being  bronze.  In 
1566  the  Swedish  fleet  had  68  ships,  with 
979  guns,  and  7326  sailors ;  more  than 
1500  guns  forming  the  reserve.  After  the 
death  of  Erik,  the  navy  continued  in  favor 
with  the  Swedish  monarchs;  but  the 
great  continental  wars  prevented  them 
doing  much  for  it. 

‘During  the  minority  of  Charles  XI., 
Denmark  had  so  reduced  the  Swedish 
fleet,  that  it  only  consisted  of  16  ships  of 
the  line,  4  frigates,  and  6  smaller  ves.sels, 
all  unfit  for  serv’ice.  By  the  talents  of 
Hans  Wachtmeister  the  navy  was  again 
restored  to  its  proper  footing,  but  the  gra¬ 
dual  increase  of  Russia  proved  a  serious 
obstacle,  although,  until  1742,  the  Swedes 
maintained  possession  of  the  Baltic. 
About  this  period.  Admiral  Ehrensward, 
the  founder  of  Sweaborg,  introduced  the 
system  of  a  flotilla.  It  was  approved  of 
by  the  king,  and  the  Skargard*  flottan^ 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the 
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Northern  navies,  established.  This  sys¬ 
tem  h.as  since  been  kept  up.  It  was  seen 
that  for  the  defence  of  the  coa-sts  of  Swe¬ 
den  heavy  ships  of  war  were  useless. 
Light  vessels,  easy  to  move,  were  required 
in  the  Baltic  and  Gulf  of  Finland,  where 
the  passages  are  so  narrow,  the  waters  so 
shallow.  The  discovery  of  steam  was  an 
immense  auxiliary  to  the  strength  of  this 
flotilla. 

The  personnel  of  the  fleet ; 

1  Admiral  ' 

2  Vice-Admirals 

.5  Rear-Admirals 

200  Captains  and  Lieutenants 
I  1850  Marine  ArtiUerymen 
l.VIO  Sailors,  Ac. 

8200  Boatmen 

1160  See  Bevaring  (or  Reserve) 

34  ('ompanies  Marines  (Royal  Navy) 

15  Companies  Marines  (Gun-boati) 

In  a«ldition,  there  are  30  companies 
Indelta  Marine,  and  the  crews  can  be  ma¬ 
terially  reinforccil  by*means  of  the  mari¬ 
time  conscription. 

The  whole  strength  amounts  to  about 
24,000  men. 


The  Fi.ket  : 


12  .Ships  of  the  Line 
8  Frigates 

8  Brigs  and  Corvettes 
6  .Schooners 
8  Mortar  Vessels 
22  Transports 
256  GnnbMts,  Ac. 

12  Steamers 


>  Royal  Navy 

FlotiDa 


332  Vessels 


The  royal  navy  is  generally  stationed  at 
Carlscrona,  the  flotilla  at  Stoc'kholm  and 
Gotheinburg.  The  navy  is  recruited  in 
Sweden  in  the  same  manner  as  the  army. 
It  com})rise8  Indelta  sailors  and  conscrip¬ 
tion  sailors.  Tlie  former  number  about 
8200  men,  only  900  of  whom  are  supplied 
by  the  towns.  Tlie  j)rincipal  'districts 
W'herein  sailors  are  recruited  are  Wester- 
Norland,  Bliking,  Ilalland,  the  Island  of 
Gotliland,  &c. 


NORWAY. 

The  Norwegian  army  is  not  organized 
at  all  like  the  Swedish,  but  bears  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  other  continental 
forces ;  hence  it  requires  no  special  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks. 

i 


Gbinebal  Officers  : 

2  Ljeatenant-Generals 
8  Major-Generals 
1  Adjutant-General  ■ 

General  Staff  : 

1  Chief  (Colonel  at  least) 

2  LieutenantrColonels 
1  Major 

3  Captains 
3  Ueutenants 

(a.)  Infantry. — 5  Urigades  : 


Ist . 5  brigades 

2d .  5 

3d . 4 

4th .  5 

5th . 3  “ 


22  brigades,  or  11,924  men 
There  is  a  peculiar  corps  in  the  Norwe- 
pan  army,  consisting  of  several  compa- 
les  of  Skieloberr,  or  skaters,  employed  as 
light  infantry,  and  armeel  with  rifles  and 
long  sticks. 

(6)  Cavalry  : 

1  Brigade  of  3  ChasKur  corps  =  1070  men 
(c)  Artillery. 

1  Artillery  Regiment,  of  the  strength  of  =  1330 
men 

If  we  add  the  reserve  of  9160  men,  the 
total  strength  of  the  Norwegian  army  will 
amount  to  about  23,500  men. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  NAVY. 

During  the  period  that  Norway  was  re¬ 
united  to  Denmark  she  possessed  no  spe¬ 
cial  navy,  but  on  being  incorporated  with 
Sweden  she  consecrateil  her  indejiendencc 
by  establishing  a  very  large  fleet.  This 
however,  she  was  unable  to  keep  up  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  at  present  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to — 

2  Frigates  5  Schooners 

4  Corvettes  4  Steamers 

1  Brig  136  Gun-boats 

The  personnel  of  the  fleet  consists  of — 
1  Vice-Admiral 
1  Commander 
3  Commander  Captains 
24  Captains 
48  Lieutenants 

3.50  Petty  OfRcers  and  Marines 
180  Doc^ard  Men 
1  Company  Artillery  ) 

1  “  Sailors  >  =  360  men 

1  “  Artificers  ) 

The  whole  strength  amounts  to  about 
30,000  enrolled  seamen,  between  thirty 
and  sixty  years  of  age. 


Permanent  Members 
Attached 
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From  the  Edinbargh  Beview. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  HENRI  BEYLE.* 


The  literary  career  of  Henri  Beyle, 
•who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  M. 
De  Stendhal,  deserves  to  be  commemo¬ 
rated,  if  only  as  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  caprice  of  criticism ;  or  it  may  well 
be  cited  in  proof  of  the  occasional  readi¬ 
ness  of  contemporaries  to  forestall  the 
judgment  of  posterity,  when  there  is  no 
longer  a  living  and  sentient  object  for 
their  jealousy.  Ilis  habits  were  simple, 
his  tastes  were  of  a  nature  to  be  easily 
and  cheaply  gratified,  and  his  pecuniary 
wants  were  consequently  of  the  most 
modest  description.  He  would  have  been 
content,  he  tells  us,  to  rub  on  with  4000 
francs  a  year  at  Paris ;  he  would  have 
thought  himself  rich  with  6000;  and  in 
an  autobiographical  sketch  he  says,  “  The 
only  thing  I  see  clearly  is,  that  for  twenty 
years  my  ideal  has  l)een  to  live  at  Paris 
in  a  fourth  story,  •writing  a  drama  or  a 
novel.”  This  ide^  was  never  realized. 


•  BHAiothkque  CorUemporaine.  2e  S4rie.  Da  Stekd- 
HAL  (Euvres  completes.  Paris:  1844-56.  £a 
Tcnte. 

Vies  de  Haydn  et  Moiart,  et  de  MHastase.  Nouvelle 
Edition.  1  toL 

BMnre  dt  la  Peinture  «n  Italie.  Nouvelle  4diUoii, 
entierement  revue.  1  vol. 

Rome.  Naples,  el  Florence.  Nouvelle  Mition.  Pre¬ 
face  in4dite.  1  vol. 

Le  L'Amovr.  Seule  Edition  complete.  Aufrmen- 
de  Prefaces  et  de  Fragments  entidrement 
in^dits.  1  vol. 

Vie  de  Rossini.  Nouvelle  Edition,  entierement  revue. 

1  voL 

Racine  et  Shakespeare :  Eludes  sur  Le  RomaiUisme. 
Nouvelle  edition,  entierement  revue  et  augmentee 
d’un  grand  nombre  de  Fragments  inedits.  1  voL 
Promenades  dans  Rome.  Nouvelle  edition.  2  vols. 
Memoires  d’un  Tburiste.  Preface  et  la  plus  grande 
Partie  d’un  Volume  inedite.  2  vols. 

Le  Rouge  et  Le  Noir.  Chronique  du  XTNe  SiMe. 
Nouvelle  edition.  1  voL 

La  Chartreuse  de  Parme.  Nouvelle  edition,  entiere¬ 
ment  revue.  1  voL 

Romans  et  Kouvdles.  Preo6d6s  d’une  Notice  sur  De 
Stendhal,  par  M.  B.  Couiua  1  voL 
Correspondance  InedHe.  Precedee  d’nne  Introduc¬ 
tion,  par  Prospeb  MEanraa,  de  TAcademie  Fran- 
faise;  omee  d’un  b®*®  Portrait  do  Stendhal 

2  vola 


because  the  booksellers  and  theatrical 
managers  would  not,  or  could  not,  bid 
high  enough  for  dramas  or  novels  from 
his  pen ;  and  he  was  eventually  compelled 
to  accept  the  consulship  of  Civita  Veo- 
chia,  where  the  closing  iFcriod  of  his  life 
was  shortened  by  the  ciisease  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  as  well  as  embittered  by  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  ennui.  There  occurred,  indeed, 
one  striking  exception  to  this  general 
indifference.  In  the  “  Rev'ue  Parisienne” 
of  September  23d,  1840,  appeared  a  long 
and  carefully  written  article,  entitled  an 
“Etude  sur  H.  Beyle,”  by  Balzac,  in 
which  “  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme”  was 
declared  to  be  a  nuLsterpiece,  and  its 
author  •was  described  as  one  of  the  finest 
observers  and  most  original  wTiters  of 
the  age.  But  although  elaborately  reik- 
soned  out,  and  largely  supported  by  ana¬ 
lysis  and  quotation,  this  honorable  out¬ 
burst  of  enthusiasm  was  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  an  extravagance  into  which 
Balzac  had  been  hurried  by  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  generosity  towards  a  fancied  rival ; 
and  Beyle’s  courteous  letter  of  acknow¬ 
ledgment  contains  the  following  sentence, 
showing  how  little  disposed  he  w'as  to 
over-estimate  his  position  or  his  hopes : 
“This  astounding  article,  such  as  no 
writer  ever  before  received  from  another, 
I  have  read,  I  now  venture  to  own  to 
ou,  writh  bursts  of  laughter.  Every  time 
came  to  an  eulogium  a  little  ex.alte<l,  and 
I  encountered  such  at  every  step,  I  saw 
the  expression  of  my  friends’  faces  at  read¬ 
ing  it.”  d 

Could  he  awake  from  the  dead  and  see 
his  friends’  faces  now,  his  characteristic 
smile  of  irony,  rather  than  loud  laughter, 
would  be  the  form  in  w'hich  his  feelings 
might  be  most  appropriately  expressed  ; 
for  those  friends  have  not  waited  till  1 880, 
the  earliest  era  at  which  he  expected  to 
be  read ;  they  have  barely  exceeded  the 
time  prescribed  by  Horace — tionumgtte 
prematur  in  annum — for  testing  the 
i  soundness  of  a  work.  Beyle  died  in  1 842, 
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and  few  beyond  the  very  limited  circle  of 
his  intimates  then  seemed  aware  that  a 
chosen  spirit  had  departed,  or  that  a  well 
of  valuable  thought  and  a  fountain  of  ex¬ 
quisite  sensibility  had  been  dried  up.  One 
solitary  garland  of  immortdles  was  flung 
upon  his  grave.  An  essay  on  his  life  and 
character,  by  M.  Auguste  Bussiere, 
apj>eared  in  the  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mon- 
des”  for  January,  1843;  but  the  first  para¬ 
graph  was  an  avowal  of  the  hazardous 
character  of  the  attempt : 

“  We  approach  a  task  which  is  at  the 
same  time  both  embarrassing  and  seduc¬ 
ing,  that  of  appreciating  a  man  of  talent 
whose  upright  character  and  original 
qualities  seemed  to  promise  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  of  influence  than  he  has  exercised  on 
his  contemporaries.  We  shall  encoimter 
in  this  mind  and  in  this  character  otld 
specialities,  strange  anomalies,  contradic¬ 
tions  M’hich  will  explain  how,  after  having 
been  more  vaunted  than  read,  more  read 
than  relished,  more  decried  than  judged, 
more  cited  than  known,  he  has  lived,  if 
the  ei])ression  may  be  used,  in  a  sort  of 
clandestine  celebrity,  to  die  an  obscure 
and  unmarked  death.  Contemporary 
literature,  it  must  be  owned,  has  found 
before  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  most  distin¬ 
guished  cultivaters,  only  silence,  or  words 
worse  than  silence.  M.  Beyle  dead,  all 
has  lieen  said  for  him.  HLs  remains  have 
not  seen  their  funeral  attendance  swelled 
by  those  regrets  which  delight  in  disjilay, 
and  which  come  to  seek  under  the  folds 
of  the  pall  a  reflection  of  the  lustre  shed 
by  the  living.” 

A  noble  English  poet,  after  an  ordinary 
night’s  sleep,  awoke  and  found  himself 
famous.  Beyle  must  have  slumbered 
thirteen  years,  dating  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  liis  last  long  sleep,  l)efore  he  could 
have  calculated  on  a  simihar  surprise  on 
waking.  But  his  hour  has  come  at  last, 
and  come  sooner  than  he  anticipated. 
We  have  now  (1855)  before  us  popular 
and  cheap  editions  oi  almost  all  his  l^ks 
(thirteen  volumes),  in  addition  to  two 
closely  printed  volumes  ofcorresjwndence, 
and  three  volumes  of  novels  from  his 
unpublished  MSS.,  bearing  striking  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  assiduity  with  which  every 
scrap  of  his  com]>osition  has  been  himted 
up.  We  have,  moreover,  a  somewhat 
embarrassing  superfluity  of  biographical 
notices  from  surv’iving  fiiends,  who,  what¬ 
ever  their  amount  of  agreement  with  Bal¬ 
zac  in  1 840,  have  no  objection  to  respond 


to  the  popular  demand  for  Beyle  testimo^ 
nials  in  1865.  Prefixed  to  the  “Corre¬ 
spondence”  is  a  condensed  and  pithy  series 
of  clever,  polished,  highly  illustrative,  and 
by  no  means  enthusiastic,  notes  and  remi¬ 
niscences  by  M.  Merim^e.  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  devoted  two  papers,  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  wonted  refinement  and 
penetration,  to  Stendhal,  in  the  “Causeries 
du  LundL”  An  extremely  interesting 
biographical  notice,  drawn  up  by  ]M.  Co- 
lomb,  I^yle’s  most  attacheil  fncnd  and 
testamentary  executor,  from  private 
papers  and  other  authentic  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  is  prefixed  to  the  “Romans  et 
Nouvelles;”  and  by  way  of  preface  or  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  “  Chartreuse  de  Pamie,” 
the  publishers  have  judiciously  reprinted 
the  long-neglected  ^offe  of  Balzac.  As  if 
to  complicate  the  problem,  Beyle’s  critics 
and  biographers  announce  ;uid  claim  him  as 
“eminently  French,”  although  he  system¬ 
atically  ridiculed  the  vanity  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  reviled  their  taste,  disliked  the 
greater  part  of  their  literature,  and, 
deliberately  repudiating  liis  country  as 
“  le  plus  vilain  pays  du  monde  que  les 
nigauds  appellent  la  belle  France,”  direct- 
i  ed  himself  to  be  designated  as  Milanese 
I  on  his  tombstone.  Here  is  enough,  and 
I  more  than  enough,  to  justify  us  in  devot- 
j  ing  our  best  attention  to  the  social  and 
intellectual  phenomenon  thus  presented — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  we  natural- 
I  ly  take  in  the  reputation  of  an  author 
i  who,  in  straitened  circumstances,  ordered 
I  the  complete  collection  of  “  mon  cher^' 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  appealed  to  its 
extended  circulation  as  an  unanswerable 
proof  that  the  English  are  more  reason¬ 
able  in  j)olitic8  than  the  French. 

Marie-Henri  Beyle  was  bom  at  Grenoble, 
on  the  23d  of  January,  1783,  of  a  family 
which,  without  being  noble,  was  classed 
and  lived  fiuniliarly  with  the  provincial 
aristocracy.  One  of  his  earliest  precep¬ 
tors  was  a  priest,  who  appears  to  h.ave 
sadly  misunderstood  and  nusmanaged  his 
pnpU.  “  Beyle,”  says  M.  M6rimee,  “  was 
wont  to  relate  with  bitterness,  after  forty 
years,  that  one  day,  having  tom  his  coat 
whilst  at  play,  the  Abbe  intrusted  with 
his  education  reprimanded  him  severely  for 
this  misdeed  before  his  comrades,  and  told 
him  he  was  a  disgrace  to  religion  and  to  his 
family.  We  laughed  when  he  narrated 
this  mcident ;  but  he  saw  in  it  simply  an 
act  of  priestly  tyranny  and  a  horrible  in¬ 
justice,  where  there  was  nothing  to  laugh 
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at,  and  he  felt  as  acutely  as  on  the  day  of 
its  occurrence  the  wound  inflicted  on  his 
self-love.”  It  was  one  of  his  aphorisms 
that  our  parents  and  our  masters  are  our  j 
natural  enemies  when  we  enter  the  world ; ' 
the  simple  matter  of  fact  being,  that  his 
own  character,  tendencies,  and  aspirations 
had  been  invariably  opposed  to  the  plans, 
wishes,  and  modes  of  thinking  of  his 
Cimily.  Tliey  were  clearly  wrong  in 
endeavoring  to  force  him  into  uncongenial 
paths  of  study  ;  nor  was  he  likely  to  be 
cured  of  his  inborn  wilfulness,  or  his  mor¬ 
bid  sensibility,  by  harsh  treatment.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Ecole  Centrale, 
in  1795,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to 
send  him  there  ;  and  such  was  his  quick¬ 
ness  or  diligence,  that  when  the  day 
arrived  for  the  examinations  in  “  gram- 
maire  generale,”  not  one  of  the  pupils 
could  compete  with  him,  and  he  received 
all  the  prizes  that  had  been  proposed.  j 
During  the  four  following  years  he  sus- 1 
tained  his  reputation  by  carrying  off  all  the 
first  prizes  in  all  the  courses  that  he  attend- 1 
ed  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  1798, 
he  concentrated  his  energies  on  mathema¬ 
tics  for  (according  to  M.  Colomb)  the  i 
strange  reason  that  he  had  a  horror  for ! 
hypocrisy,  and  rightly  judged  that  in : 
mathematics  it  was  impossible.  A  more  I 
intelligent  and  more  likely  motive  was  his 
laudable  ambition  to  be  admitted  into  the  , 
Polytechnic  School,  for  which  he  was  i 
about  to  become  a  candidate  after  much  j 
anxious  ])rcparation,  when  a  sudden 
change  took  place  in  his  prospects ;  and 
we  find  him  in  1800,  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen,  a  supernumerary  in  the  ministry  of 
war.  He  was  indebted  for  this  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  Daru  family,  which  was  dis-  j 
tantly  related  to  his  own ;  and  when,  | 
early  in  the  same  year,  the  two  brothers  ( 
Daru  were  dispatched  to  Italy  on  public  ; 
duty  of  an  administrative  kind,  they  in- 1 
vited  Beyle  to  rejoin  them  there  on  the 
chance  of  some  fitting  occupation  for  him  : 
turning  up.  Ho  made  the  journey  from 
Geneva  to  Milan  on  horseback,  following ! 
so  close  on  the  traces  of  the  invading  I 
army,  that  he  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  be-  j 
fore  the  fort  of  Bard,  which,  overlooked  ! 
frt)m  its  insignificance,  had  well  nigh  frus-  j 
trated  the  most  brilliant  of  Napoleon’s  1 
early  campaigns  at  starting.  Our  young  j 
adventurer  entered  Milan  at  the  begin- ; 
ning  of  June,  1800;  and  on  the  14th  of 
the  KJime  month,  had  the  good  fortune  to  i 
be  present,  as  an  amateur,  at  the  battle  of; 


Marengo.  An  armistice  having  been 
signed  the  next  day,  he  took  advantage  of 
it  to  visit,  in  company  wdth  a  son  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Melas,  the  Boromean  Isles  and  the 
other  remarkable  objects  in  the  vicinity. 
Hurried  away,  we  suppose,  by  the  military 
spirit  which  animated  all  around  him, 
Beyle  entered  a  regiment  of  dragoons  as 
quartermaster;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  received  a  commission  as  sub-lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  served  for  about  half  a  year 
as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Michaud,  and 
received  the  most  flattering  certificate  of 
courage  and  conduct ;  but  l>efore  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  a  year  (on  September  1 7th, 
1801)  he  was  ordered  to  rejoin  his  regi¬ 
ment,  then  in  garrison  at  Savigliano,  in 
Piedmont,  in  consequence  of  a  regulation 
forbidding  any  officer  under  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  to  be  employed  as  aide-de-camp. 

His  life  in  a  provincial  town  dirtered 
widely  from  that  of  the  brilliant  statt’-ofli- 
cer,  which,  divided  between  Brescia  and 
Bergamo,  with  frequent  excursions  to 
Milan  and  the  Isles,  and  thickly  sown, 
says  his  biographer,  with  various  and  ro¬ 
mantic  sensations,  realized  liLs  conceptions 
of  perfect  happiness.  So  soon  as  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  aftbrded  him  an  honor 
able  pretext  for  quitting  an  inactive  and 
unexcitmg  course  of  life  in  the  array,  he 
flung  up  his  commission  very  much  to  the 
disgiist  of  his  patrons,  and  went  to  reside 
with  Ills  parents  at  Grenoble.  Of  course 
this  exjMjriment  failed,  but  he  made  him¬ 
self  sufficiently  disagreeable  to  extort  an 
allowance  of  150  francs  a  month  from  his 
father  with  leave  to  live  in  Paris,  where, 
in  June,  1807,  he  took  up  his  elevated 
abode  {an  cinqtdhm)  in  the  Hue  d’Angi- 
villiers,  and  without  seeking  for  intro<luc- 
tions  or  aiming  at  immediate  distinction, 
calmly  and  resolutely  set  about  educating 
himself  anew.  Montesquieu,  Montaigne, 
Cabanis,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  Say,  J.J.  Kous- 
seau,  were  his  familiar  authors.  He  also 
ma<le  a  careful  study  of  Alfieri’s  tragedies ; 
and  out  of  his  five  fnancs  a  day  he  con¬ 
trived  to  pay  masters  in  English  and  fenc¬ 
ing.  He  got  on  tolerably  well  in  EnglLdi, 
although  his  instructor  was  an  Irishman 
with  a  touch  of  the  brogue  ;  but  his  skill 
unth  the  foil  was  of  so  etjui vocal  a  de¬ 
scription,  th.at  lienouvier,  the  director  of 
the  Salle  Fabien,  is  reporte<l  to  have  given 
him  nearly  the  same  advice  which  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  British  peer  by  a  celebrate«l 
French  fencing  master,  when  his  lordship 
was  settling  account  with  him  at  the  con- 
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cluHion  of  a  long  series  of  lessons  at  a 
napoleon  per  hour:  “Milord,  je  vous 
conseille  decidement  d’abandonner  les 
amies.” 

Beyle’s  figure  was  ill  adapted  for  active 
exercises ;  but  his  nerves,  which  grew 
tremulous  at  the  slightest  touch  of  emo¬ 
tion,  were  firm  as  steel  in  the  presence  of 
danger ;  his  eye  was  good,  and  he  attain¬ 
ed  to  such  a  proficiency  with  the  pistol  as 
to  be  ablo-ouce,  when  anxious  to  display 
his  skill,  to  bring  down  a  bird  upon  the 
wing  at  forty  yards’  distance.  The  repu¬ 
tation  thus  acquired  ({)erhaps  by  a  happy 
accident)  was  lar  from  useless  for  a  man 
of  his  cnaracter,  who  was  then  daily  lia¬ 
ble  to  l>e  called  to  aecount  for  the  iiidis- 
crt*et  indulgence  of  his  peculiar  humor. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  career  he 
writes :  “  I  ought  to  have  been  killed  a 
dozen  times  for  epigrams  or  moU  piquant s 
that  can  not  be  forgotten  ;  and  yet  I  have 
received  only  three  wounds — twoof  which 
are  of  little  consequence,  those  in  the  hand 
and  the  left  foot.”  One  of  his  maxims 
was,  to  catch  at  the  first  occasion  for  a 
duel  on  entering  life ;  and  his  receipt  for 
a  first  duel,  which  he  pronounced  inialli- 
ble,  runs  thus :  “  Whilst  your  adversary 
is  taking  aim,  look  at  a  tree,  and  begin 
counting  the  leaves.  One  preoccupation 
will  ilistract  from  another  of  a  graver  kind. 
Whilst  taking  aim  yourself,  recite  two 
Latin  verses;  this  will  prevent  you  from 
firing  too  quickly,  and  neutralize  that  five 
per  cent,  of  emotion  which  has  sent  so 
many  balls  twenty  feet  above  the  mark.” 

About  this  time  (1803),  Beyle  fonned 
the  curious  project  of  writing  a  comedy, 
in  one  act  and  in  prose,  to  confute  the 
critical  canons  of  the  celebrated  GeofFroy. 
It  was  to  be  called  “  (Quelle  llorreur  !  ou 
I'ami  du  desjmtisme  jiervertisseur  de 
I’opinion  publiqiie.”  He  worked  at  it, 
from  time  to  time,  for  ten  or  twelve 
vears ;  and  then  definitely  abandoned  it. 
in  1805  he  renewed  the  experiment  of  do- 1 
mestic  life  at  Grenoble,  which  this  time 
was  curiously  and  characteristically  inter¬ 
rupted.  He  fell  in  love  with  an  actress; 
and,  on  her  leaving  (irenoble  on  a  profes¬ 
sional  engagement  for  Marseilles,  he  ]»re- 
tended  a  sudden  inclination  for  oonmierce, 
and  bc'came  clerk  to  a  Marseilles  firm  of 
dealers  in  colonial  produce,  with  whom  he 
remained  a  year,  when  the  lady  married 
a  rich  Uu.ssian  magnate,  and  Beyle  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris.  Having  contracted  a 
fixed  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits,  he  was 


with  difficulty  persuaded  by  his  friends, 
the  Darus,  to  attach  himself  once  more  to 
their  fortunes.  He  complied,  however, 
and  rejoined  them  in  Germany,  where  he 
was  present,  as  a  non-combatant,  at  the 
battle  of  Jena,  and  witnessed  the  triumph¬ 
ant  entry  of  Napoleon  mto  Berlin  in  1806. 
A  few  days  after  this  event.  Count  Daru 
(the  father)  procured  for  Beyle  the  place 
of  intendant  of  the  domains  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  in  Brunswick,  which  he  held  two  years, 
profiting  by  his  residence  in  the  Duchy  to 
study  the  German  language  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  Here,  again,  he  gave  signal  proof 
of  both  moral  and  physical  courage.  He 
put  down  an  insurrection  in  a  town,  the 
garrison  of  which  had  just  quitted  it,  by 
the  bold  expedient  of  arming  the  invalid 
soldiers  left  behind  in  a  hospital,  and  sud¬ 
denly  leading  them  against  the  crowd. 
An  instance  of  his  energy  as  an  adminis¬ 
trator  is  thus  related  by  M.  Merimee  : 

"  According  to  his  wonted  mode  of  showing 
himself  worse  than  he  was,  he  affected  to  despise 
the  enthusiasm  that  made  the  men  of  his  epoch 
do  such  great  things.  '  We  had  the  sacred  fire,’ 
he  observed,  ‘  and  I  among  the  rest,  though  un¬ 
worthy.  I  hod  been  sent  to  Ilninswick  to  levy 
an  extraordinary  contribution  of  five  millions.  1 
raised  seven  millions,  and  I  narrowly  escaped  be¬ 
ing  tom  in  pieces  by  the  populace,  who  were  ex¬ 
asperated  at  the  excess  of  my  zeal.  Ihe  Empe¬ 
ror  intiuired  the  name  of  the  auditor  who  had  so 
acted,  and  said,  ‘  C’est  bien.’  ” 

It  would  have  been  difficidt  to  discover 
another  auditor  similarly  circumstanced, 
who  would  have  refrained  from  putting 
mto  his  own  pocket  one,  at  least,  of  the 
two  extra  millions  ;  and  it  is  far  from  clear 
that  the  Emperor  would  have  trusted  or 
respected  him  less  on  that  accoimt,  so 
lung  as  the  imperial  demands  were  fully 
answered.  Na|)oleon  commonly  knew'  to 
a  fraction  the  amuuiit  of  the  illicit  gains 
of  his  functionaries,  as  the  famous  con¬ 
tractor  Ouvrard  discovered  to  his  cost. 
This  man  was  once  foolish  enough  to  bet 
that  Mademoiselle  Georges  would  sup 
with  him  instead  of  keeping  her  known 
engagement  to  sup,  on  a  8j»ecified  night, 
at  the  Tuileries.  lie  overcame  her  scru- 

les  by  a  bribe  of  200,000  francs,  and  w'on 

is  wager.  Tlie'day  following  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  attend  the  Emperor,  and  was 
thus  quietly  addressed : — “  M.  Ouvrard, 
you  have  gained  five  millions  by  your 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  the  army  in 
Spain  ;  you  will  pay  two  into  the  imperial 
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Treasury  without  delay.”  This  state  of 
things  and  tone  of  feeling  must  be  kept 
in  mind  in  appreciating  a  man  like  Beyle, 
who,  after  dealing  with  millions  in  times 
of  commotion  and  confusion,  died  in  exile 
because  he  could  never  muster  capital 
enough  to  secure  an  annuity  of  160/.  a 
year. 

In  his  capacity  of  auditor  he  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  grand  army  during  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Russia,  and  had  his  full  share  of 
the  glories,  dangers,  and  privations  of  the 
retreat.  He  was  among  the  few,  says  M. 
M6rim6e,  who,  on  this  trying  occasion, 
never  forfeited  the  resi^ct  of  others.  One 
day,  not  fiir  from  the  Beresina,  Beyle  j>re- 
sented  himself  shaved  and  carefully  dress¬ 
ed,  before  his  chief:  “You  have  shaved 
as  usual,  I  see,”  observed  M.  Daru  ;  “  you 
are  a  brave  man  {tin  homme  de  cmir)." 
In  a  letter  from  Moscow  he  has  given  one 
of  the  most  graphic  and  picturesque  ac¬ 
counts  we  are  acqumnted  with  of  the  fire. 
It  concludes  thus ; 

“,We  left  the  city  lighted  up  by  the  finest  con¬ 
flagration  in  the  world,  forming  an  immense  pyra¬ 
mid,  which,  like  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  had 
its  base  on  earth  and  its  summit  in  heaven.  The 
moon  appeared  above  this  atmosphere  of  flame 
and  smoke.  It  was  an  imposing  spectacle,  but 
one  ought  to  have  been  alone,  or  surrounded  by 
men  of  mind,  to  enjoy  it  That  which  has  spoilt 
the  Russian  campaign  for  me,  is  to  have  made  it 
with  people  who  would  have  commonplaced  the 
Colosseum  and  the  Bay  of  Naples.” 

He  said  he  had  not  suffered  so  very 
much  from  himger  during  the  retreat,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  recall  to  memory 
how  he  had  procured  food,  or  what  he 
had  eaten,  with  the  exception  of  a  lump 
of  tallow,  for  which  he  had  paid  twenty 
francs,  and  which  he  always  recollected 
with  delight.  Before  setting  out  on  this 
expedition  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  take 
especial  precautions  against  the  want  of 
ready  money.  His  sister  replaced  all  the 
buttons  of  a  surtout  by  gold  pieces  of 
twenty  and  forty  francs,  covered  with 
cloth.  On  his  return  she  asked  if  this  ex¬ 
pedient  had  answered.  He  had  never 
once  thought  of  it  since  his  departure. 
By  dint  of  taxing  his  memory,  he  recalled 
a  vague  impression  of  having  given  the 
old  surtout  to  the  waiter  of  an  inn  near 
Wilna,  with  the  gold  buttons  sewed  up 
as  at  Paris.  This  incident,  observes  M. 
Colomb,  is  truly  iUustnitive,  for  Beyle 
was  excessively  given  to  precaution,  with- 
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out  a  parallel  for  forgetfulness,  and  reck¬ 
less  to  the  last  degree. 

He  abided  faithfully  by  the  declining 
fortunes  of  Napoleon,  anti  did  good  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  crisis  of  1814 ;  but  he  was  des¬ 
tined  never  to  enjoy  the  rewartl  of  his 
devotion  ;  and  when  the  cnash  came,  he 
bore  his  ruin  with  so  philosophical  an  air, 
that  many  superficial  observers  ojtcnly  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  ingratitude  and  tergiversa¬ 
tion.  Tlie  best  answer  to  slKji  ch.arges 
was  his  refusal  to  apply  or  lay  himself  out 
for  office  under  the  restored  monarchy, 
although  a  fair  opening  was  managed  for 
him  by  his  friends. 

In  August,  1814,  he  left  Paris  for  Milan, 
where  he  resided  till  1821,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  visits  to  I*aris  and  London  in 
1817.  At  Milan  he  enjoyetl  in  perfection 
the  precise  kind  of  life  wdiich  suited  him. 
The  opera  was  a  never-fidling  source  of 
enjoyment ;  and  there  was  no  department 
of  the  fine  arts  from  which  he  could  not 
draw  both  instruction  and  amusement  at 
will.  The  cosmopolite  character  of  his 
ta.stes  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  in  a  letter,  dated  Oc¬ 
tober,  1818,  of  Vigano,  the  composer  of 
ballets : 

“  Every  man  who  has  an  immense  snccess  in  his 
own  country  is  remarkable  in  the  eyes  of  a  philo¬ 
sopher.  Vigano,  I  repeat,  has  had  this  success. 
For  example,  4000  francs  a  year  has  been  usually 
paid  to  the  composers  of  ballets  ;  he  has  44,000 
for  1819.  A  Parisian  will  exclaim,  F/,  Vhorreur! 
He  may  speak  in  good  faith ;  only  I  shall  add 
aside,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  If  Vigano  dis¬ 
covers  the  art  of  writing  gestures  and  groups,  I 
maintain,  that  in  1860  he  will  be  more  spoken  of 
than  Madame  de  Stael.  Therefore,  I  have  a  right 
to  call  him  a  great  man,  or  at  least,  a  very  re¬ 
markable  man,  and  superior,  like  Rossini  or  Ca- 
nova,  to  all  that  you  have  at  Paris  in  the  fine 
arts  or  literatmx:.” 

In  another  letter,  in  which  he  repeats 
and  justifies  this  opinion,  he  says,  “  I  pass 
my  evenings  with  Rossini  and  Monti :  all 
things  considered,  I  prefer  extraordinary 
men  to  ordinary  ones.”  Amongst  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  men  wdth  whom  he  associated 
on  familiar  terms  at  Milan  was  Lord 
Byron,  who  thus  alludes  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  in  a  letter  to  Beyle  in  1823: — 
“You  have  done  me  too  much  honor  by 
what  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  say  of 
me  in  your  work ;  but  that  which  has 
caused  me  as  much  pleasure  as  the  j)raise 
is  to  learn  at  last  (by  accident)  that  I  am 
indebted  for  it  to  one  whose  esteem  I  was 
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really  amhitioua  to  obtain.  So  many  j 
chanjjoa  have  taken  place  since  this  e|)ocn 
in  our  Milan  circle,  that  I  hardly  dare  re 
vive  the  memory  of  it.  Death,  e.xile,  and 
Austrian  prisons,  have  separated  those  we 
loved.  Poor  Pellico !  I  hoiK?  that  in  his 
cniel  solitude  his  Mu.se  consoles  him  some¬ 
times,  to  charm  us  once  a^in  when  her 
poet  shall  he  restoreil  again  with  lierself 
to  liberty.” 

Heyle’s  amount  of  their  introduction 
and  dinnl^  with  Monti  is  quoted  in 
Moore’s  “  Life  of  Byron.”  In  March, 
1818,  he  writes  thus  to  a  friend  who  was 
anxious  that  he  should  become  a  candi¬ 
date  for  office : 

“  Without  hating  any  one,  I  have  always  been 
exquisitivcly  abhorred  by  half  of  my  official  rela¬ 
tions,  etc.,  etc.  To  conclude,  I  like  Italy,  I  pass 
from  seven  o’clock  to  midnight  every  evening  in 
lisUming  to  music ;  the  climate  does  the  rest  Do 
you  know  that  during  the  last  six  weeks  we  have 
been  at  14®  of  Reaumur  f  Do  you  know  that  at 
V enice  one  lives  like  a  gentleman  fur  nine  lire  a 
day,  and  that  the  Venetian  lira  is  fifty  centimes? 

I  shall  live  a  year  or  two  lon^r  at  Milan,  then  as 
much  at  Venice,  and  then,  in  1821,  pressed  by 
misfortune,  I  shall  go  to  Cularo ;  I  shall  sell  the 
apartment,  for  which  I  was  offi?red  100,000  francs 
this  year,  and  I  shall  try  my  fortune  at  Paris.” 

By  a  strange  coincidence  of  untoward 
events,  which  could  not  have  been  so 
much  .as  guessed  when  this  pl.an  of  life 
was  sketched,  he  was  eventimlly  com- 
j>elled  to  adhere  to  it.  His  father  died  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year  (.Tune, 
1819),  and  left  him  less  than  half  of  the 
100,000  francs  on  which  he  had  calculated ; 
and  in  .Inly,  1820,  he  Avrites  to  announce 
“  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  haj>- 
pen  to  him,” — “  the  hardest  blow  he  ha«l 
ever  received  in  his  life.”  A  report  had 
got  al)out,  and  was  generally  credited  .at 
Milan,  th.at  he  w'as  a  secret  agent  of  the 
French  Government.  “  It  h.as  been  circu¬ 
lating  for  six  months.  I  observed  that  J 
many  persons  tried  to  avoid  saluting  me : 

I  cared  little  aliout  this,  when  the  kind 
Plana  wrote  me  the  letter  which  I  inclose. 

I  am  not  angry  with  him ;  yet  here  is  a 
terrible  blow.  For,  after  all,  what  is  this 
Frenchm.an  doing  here?  Milanese  sim¬ 
plicity  will  never  be  able  to  comprehend 
my  philosophic  life,  and  that  I  live  here  on 
five  thou8.and  francs,  better  th.an  at  Paris 
on  twelve  thousand.”  He  had  partly  him¬ 
self  to  blame  for  this  disagreeable  posi¬ 
tion  ;  for  he  was  fond  of  mystifying  peo¬ 
ple  by  playing  tricks  with  his  name,  or  by 
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adopting  odd  names  and  signatures,  as  well 
as  by  giving  counterieit,  shifting,  and  con- 
trailictory  descriptions  of  his  birth,  rank, 
and  profession. 

“  When,”  says  M.  Colomb,  “  he  had  to  give  his 
address  to  a  tailor  or  bootmaker,  it  was  rarely 
that  he  gave  his  real  name.  This  led  to  quid  pro 
quot  which  amused  him.  Thus,  he  was  inquired 
for  by  turns  under  the  names  of  Bel,  Beil,  BeH, 
Lebcl,  etc.  As  to  his  profession,  it  depended  on 
the  caprice  of  the  moment  At  Milan  he  gave 
himself  out  for  a  superior  officer  of  dragoons  who 
had  obtained  his  discharge  in  1814,  and  son  of  a 
general  of  artillery.  All  these  little  inventions 
were  but  jokes ;  he  never  derived  any  advantage 
from  them  beyond  a  little  amusement.” 

This  excuse  might  have  been  partially 
admissible  if,  in  the  aristocratic  society  of 
Milan,  he  had  given  himself  out  for  an  ex- 
cor|K)ral  and  the  son  of  a  tailor ;  but  the 
assumption  of  a  superior  grade  and  higher 
birth  savors  strongly  of  a  censurable 
amount  of  petty  vanity ;  and  such  tricks 
were  the  height  of  folly  in  a  town  like 
Milan,  where  both  the  gOA’eming  and  the 
governed  were  naturally  prone  to  8U8i)ect 
treachery. 

Whilst  he  was  yet  hesitating  what 
course  to  pursue,  the  police  settled  the 
matter  by  sunimarily  ordering  him  to 
leave  the  Austrian  territory',  upon  the 
gratuitous  supposition  that  he  was  .affiliat¬ 
ed  to  the  sect  of  Carlxinari.  From  1821 
to  1 830,  he  resided  at  Paris,  where  he  w'as 
an  established  member  of  the  circles  which 
comprised  the  leading  notabilities  of  the 
jAcriod,  male  and  female,  political,  social, 
literary,  and  artistical, 

“  It  is  from  this  epoch,”  M.  Colomb,  “  that 
his  reputation  as  nomme  d/eeprit,  and  conteur 
agreuble  (both  these  terms  are  untranslatable) 
dates.  Society  listened  with  pleasure — with  a 
sustained  interest — to  that  multitude  of  anecdotes 
which  his  vast  memory  and  his  lively  imagination 
produced  under  a  graceful,  colored,  original  form. 
People  recognized  in  the  narrator  the  man  who 
had  studied  and  seen  much,  and  observed  with 
acuteness.  Across  the  profound  changes  under¬ 
gone  by  the  salon  life  since  1789,  he  recalled  at¬ 
tention,  to  a  limited  degree,  to  the  taste  which 
reigned  at  that  time  amongst  those  who  guided 
it ;  he  succeeded  in  generalizing  the  conversation 
— a  difficult  and  almost  disused  thing  in  our  days, 
when,  if  three  people  are  gathered  together,  there 
are  two  conversations  proceeding  simultaneously 
without  any  connection;  when  route  resemble  pub¬ 
lic  places  open  to  all  comers,  and  where  about  as 
much  esprit  is  consumed  as  at  a  costume  ball,  com¬ 
posed  of  persons  who  see  each  other  for  the  first 
time,  gyle’s  agreeability  frequently  enabled  him 
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to  triamph  over  all  the  dissolvents  which  tend  to 
destroy  French  society.’ 

And  a  very  great  triumph  it  was,  if  we 
consider  the  period  and  the  angry  pas¬ 
sions  which  then  divided  the  company 
that  he  thus  contrived  to  amalgamate  by 
the  introduction  of  well-chosen  topics,  by 
his  felicitous  mode  of  treating  them,  by 
his  varied  knowledge,  his  lively  fancy  and 
his  tact.  The  reason  why  M.  Colomb  is 
obliged  to  go  back  to  a  period  antecedent 
to  1789  for  his  model  of  drawing-room 
life,  is,  that  the  French  thenceforth  ceased  ! 
to  be  the  gay,  laughing,  pleasure-seeking 
nation  of  which  we  have  read  or  heard 
traditionally.  Serious  practical  politics 
are  a  sad  drawback  to  lively  and  clever 
conversation,  not  merely  because  any  dull 
fellow  can  bawl  out  the  commonplaces  of 
his  party,  but  because  the  easy  interchange 
of  mind  is  impeded,  and  our  thoughts  are 
constantly  reverting,  in  our  own  despite, 
to  the  absorbing  and  beaten  questions  of 
the  hour.  But  the  buoyant  spirits  and 
elastic  energies  of  a  rising  generation  can¬ 
not  be  kept  down.  'Tlie  struggle  of  a  new 
school  of  authors  or  artists  with  a  declin¬ 
ing  or  superannuated  one,  affords  ample 
scope  for  the  display  of  wit,  taste,  .and 
acquirement ;  and  the  contest  between 
classicism  and  romanticism,  which  raged 
furiously  during  the  bast  years  of  the  Res¬ 
toration,  was  admirably  adaiRed  to  the 
genius  of  a  Beyle. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  fairer  test  of  the 
position  held  by  a  man  in  his  own  country 
than  the  contemporary  impression  of  an 
enlightened  foreigner.  In  her  “  F ranee  in 
1829 — 1830,”  Lady  Morgan  describes  “the 
brilliant  Beyle”  as  the  central  figure  of  a 
group  of  notabilities  at  her  hotel ;  and 
his  nom  de  guerre  figures  thus  with  her 
ladyship’s  name  in  one  of  Viennet’s  versi¬ 
fied  epistles : 

“  Stendhal,  Morgan,  Schlegel, — ne  vons  effrayez 
pas, 

Mnaes,  ce  sont  dcs  noms  fameux  dans  nos  climats, 

Chefs  de  la  Propagande,  ardens  missionnaires, 

Parlant  de  Romantiqne,  et  prechant  ses  mys- 
teres.” 

It  is  elsew’here  recorded  of  him,  that, 
besides  talking  w’ell  himself,  he  contribut¬ 
ed  largely  to  the  social  pleasures  of  the 
circles  in  which  he  mixed,  by  leading 
others  to  talk,  and  by  bringing  persons  of 
oongenial  minds  together. 

•A  party  of  eight  or  ten  agreeable  persons,”  he 


writes,  “  where  the  conversation  is  gay  and  anec¬ 
dotic,  and  where  weak  punch  is  handra  ronnd  at 
half-past  twelve,  is  the  place  in  the  world  where  I 
enjoy  myself  most.  There,  in  my  element,  I  infi¬ 
nitely  prefer  hearing  others  talk  to  talking  my¬ 
self.  I  readily  sink  back  into  the  silence  of  happi¬ 
ness  ;  and  if  I  talk  it  is  only  to  pay  my  ticket  of 
admission.” 

He  named  half-past  twelve  at  night  be¬ 
cause  the  steady,  regular,  formal  people 
are  wont  to  retire  before  that  time,  and 
the  field  is  pretty  sure  to  be  left  free  to 
those  who  live  for  intellectu.al  intercourse, 
and  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  instead  of 
hurrying  to  crowd  after  crowd  to  proclaim 
their  importance,  gratify  their  vanity,  or 
parade  their  tiresomeness.  He  insisted 
on  anecdotes,  facts,  and  incidents.  In  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  vague,  the  declama¬ 
tory,  and  the  abstract  style  of  conversa¬ 
tion — that  trick  of  phra.‘»e-making,  as  he 
termed  it,  which  (in  common  with  Byron) 
he  detected  and  detested  in  “  Corinne.” 
Madame  l*asta  hajipening  to  say  one  even¬ 
ing  of  love,  “  C’est  une  tuile  qiii  voiis 
tombe  sur  la  tete ;”  “  Add,”  said  Beyle, 

“  ‘  comme  vous  jtassez  dans  la  vie,’  and 
then  you  wdll  speak  like  Madame  de  StaCd, 
and  people  will  pay  attention  to  your  re¬ 
mark,” 

In  an  existence  like  Beyle’s,  as  in  a 
Rembrandt  picture,  the  bright  parts  stand 
out  in  broad  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
intensity  of  shade : 

“  Dearly  bought  the  hidden  treasure 
Finer  feelings  can  bestow  ; 

Ilearts  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure  1 
Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe.” 

“  My  sensibility,”  he  writes  shortly 
before  his  death,  “  has  become  too  acute. 
^Vbat  does  but  graze  others,  w’ounds  me 
to  the  quick.  Such  was  I  in  1799  ;  such 
I  am  f^.ill  in  1840.  But  I  have  learnt  to 
hide  all  this  under  irony  imperceptible  to 
the  common  herd.”  We  suspect  that  this 
sensibility  somewliat  resembled  that  of 
Rousseau,  who,  whilst  Laying  down  rules 
for  the  education  of  children  in  “  Emile,” 
suffered  his  own  offspring  to  be  brought 
up  at  a  foundling  hospital ;  or  that  of 
Sterne,  w'ho,  it  is  allege«l,  neglected  a 
dying  mother  to  indulge  in  pathos  over 
a  dead  donkey.  In  the  midst  of  his  social 
triumphs,  Beyle  more  than  once  meditated 
suicide;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  1828,  he 
appears  to  have  been  driven  to  despair  by 
the  remissness  of  an  English  publisher, 
who  had  omitted  to  ]>ay  him  for  some 
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articles  which  he  had  contributed  to  a  I 
London  magazine.  Under  these  circura- 1 
stances,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  , 
prospect  of  an  independence  induced  him 
to  accept  the  consulship  of  Trieste,  which  i 
was  obtained  for  him  in  September,  1830, 1 
by  the  friends  who  had  thriven  ou  the 
revolution  of  July.  They  have  been  cen¬ 
sured  for  not  doing  more  for  him  ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  party  is  a 
combination  of  persons  who  unite  their  i 
talents  and  resources  upon  an  understand- 1 
ing  that,  in  ca.se  of  success,  the  power  and  , 
]>atronage  thereby  acquired  shall  be  shared 
.amongst  them.  There  is  nothing  neces¬ 
sarily  wrong  in  such  a  league,  lK*cau.se  ' 
those  forming  it  may  lairly  claim  credit  ; 
for  confidence  in  one  another’s  honesty 
and  cap.acity  as  well  as  for  having  fixed 
principles  of  |>olicy  to  carry  out ;  and  the 
leaders  have  no  right  to  gratify  their  pri- 
v.ate  feelings  at  the  expense  of  their  siqv  ' 
porters.  Now  Beyle  took  no  part  in  the 
proceeding's  which  resulted  in  the  tem- 
|)orary  establishment  of  the  ()rle:uis  dy¬ 
nasty  uj>on  the  throne.  He  had  encoun¬ 
tered  no  danger,  and  was  entitled  to  no 
reward.  Nay,  he  h.ad  just  before  bef'n  in 
confidential  communication  with  the  Poli- 
gnac  ministry  on  the  delicate  subject  of 
the  Roman  Conclave.  He  had  made  him¬ 
self  extremely  useful,  .and  was  naturally 
looking  forward  to  his  reward  from  them. 
So  far  as  his  influence  went,  it  ha«l  been  : 
exerted  to  dejireciate  and  discourage  the 
exertions  of  the  Liberal  party.  “  France,”  J 
he  had  said  some  time  before,  “  is  on  the 
high  road  to  happiness.  If  they  try  to 
make  her  take  the  short  cuts,  they  will 
upset  the  coach.”  The  remark  was  pro-  ■ 
phetic,  and  does  credit  to  his  ptmetration.  | 

He  w.as  supremely  miserable  at  Trieste,  I 
and,  fortunately  for  him.  Prince  Metter- ! 
nich  refused  to  sanction  the  appointment ;  ■ 
80  he  was  transferred  to  Civita  Vecchia,  ] 
which  was  an  improvement,  as  adinittini; 
of  frequent  excursions  to  Rome.  But  Ins 
letters  are  full  as  ever  of  longings  for 
Parisian  life. 

“  What  a  prospective,”  he  exclaim.*,  “  not  to 
see  the  intellectaal  people  of  Paris  more  than  two 
or  throe  times  before  I  die !  I  was  at  a  charming 
dinner  yesterday,  the  finest  pla^  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  trees,  a  fresh  breeze,  and  thirty-three  guests, 
who  felt  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  consul ; 
but  not  an  idea,  not  a  touch  of  depth  or  refine¬ 
ment.  Am  I  destined  to  die  surrounded  by  bite*  7 
It  looks  very  like  it  I  am  sought  after  ;  I  enjoy 
some  consideration ;  I  have  the  best  slice  of  a  fish 


weighing  fourteen  pounds,  the  beet  of  its  kind. 

I  h^  an  excellent  horse,  which  did  the  five  miles 
and  a  half  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  yet  I  am 
perishing  of  ennui  How  many  cold  characters, 
how  many  geometricians,  would  be  happy,  or,  at 
least,  tranquil  and  satisfied  in  my  plara!  But 
my  soul  is  a  fire,  which  dies  out  if  it  does  not  flame 
up.  I  require  three  or  four  cubic  feet  of  new 
ideas  every  day,  as  a  steamboat  requires  coal” 

The  utmost  indulgence  he  could  obtain 
was  leave  of  absence,  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  half  his  salary,  from  1836  to 
1839.  In  1838  he  came  to  London,  and 
(according  to  31.  Colomb)  struck  up  a  pass¬ 
ing  intimacy  with  Theodore  Hook,  at  the 
Athena*um  Club.  In  3I:irch,  1839,  on  the 
retirement  of  M.  3Iole  from  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Council  and  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Beyle  reluctantly  re¬ 
sumed  his  official  duties  at  Civita  V ecchia. 
His  health  bt»gan  to  break,  and  lie  return¬ 
ed  to  Paris  for  medical  advice  in  1841. 
On  the  22d  of  3Iarch,  1842,  he  was  struck 
with  apoplexy  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des 
Capucines,  close  to  the  door  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Office.  He  was  carried  to  his  lodg¬ 
ing  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs, 
where  he  expired  at  two  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  without  having  uttered  a  word, 
and  apj)arently  without  pain,  in  the  sixti¬ 
eth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  Montmartre  (du  nord), 
and  the  following  inscription  was  placed 
by  his  own  express  directions  m>on  his 
monument :  ”  Arrigo  Beyle,  Milanese, 

Scrisse,  Amo,  Vi.s8e,  Ann.  59.  31.  2.  3Iori 
2.  23.  3Iarzo,  m.im'oc.xlii.  (Henry  Beyle, 
3Iilanese,  Wrote,  Loved,  Lived,  59  years 
and  2  months.  He  died  at  two  a.m.  on 
the  23rd  3Iarch,  1842.)” 

According  to  Beyle’s  oivn  philosophical 
creed,  which  referred  everything  to  self, 
he  wrote,  and  loved,  and  lived  in  vain ;  for 
his  writings  were  unprofitable,  his  love? 
were  unprosperous,  and  liis  life  was  an 
unhap}»y  one.  It  will  not  be  uninstructive, 
nor  beside  the  purpose,  to  trace  and  ana¬ 
lyze  the  more  recondite  causes  of  these 
j  results. 

i  3Iiss  Edgeworth  wrote  the  story  of 
“  3Iurad  the  Unlucky,”  to  prove  that 
'  what  is  jHjpiilarly  called  ill-luck  is  simply 
another  name  for  ini])rudence,  and  that  we 
have  commonly  ourselves  to  thank  for  our 
success  or  ill-success  in  life.  Beyle’s  ca¬ 
reer  might  be  plausibly  adduced  either  for 
or  against  her  argument.  It  was  undeni¬ 
ably  ill-luck  that  two  dynasties  should  be 
[  successively  upset,  just  as  he  had  establish- 
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ed  a  claim  on  each  respectively.  Ilis  ac¬ 
knowledged  merits  very  far  exceeded  those 
of  many  by  whom  he  was  distanced  in  the 
race ;  and  on  five  or  six  occasions  he  strik¬ 
ingly  distinguished  himself,  yet  his  goo<l 
hits  did  little  or  nothing  for  his  advance¬ 
ment.  Fortune,  therefore,  clearly  had 
lomething  to  do  with  his  disappointments ; 
yet  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  his  avow¬ 
ed  incapacity  for  biding  his  time  was  the 
main  cause  of  most  of  them.  In  the  world¬ 
ly  struggle,  passive  endurance  is  no  less 
useful  than  active  energy;  and  patience  un¬ 
der  annoyance,  or  perseverance  in  uncon- 
genlhl  employments,  has  again  and  again 
proved  ambition’s  best  ladder.  Beyle  was 
the  most  impatient  and  least  tolerant  of 
human  beings.  Whenever  an  occupation 
ceased  to  interest  him,  he  abandoned  it ; 
the  moment  his  accpiaintance  failed  to 
amuse,  he  fled  from  them.  He  deeme<l  en¬ 
nui  the  greatest  of  earthly  evils,  and  a  bore 
the  worst  of  criminals.  Armed  with  medi¬ 
cal  and  legal  authorities  to  the  effect  that 
death  might  be  jjroduced  by  ennui,  and 
that  the  means  by  which  it  was  illegally  in¬ 
flicted  were  immaterial  in  a  juriilical  ]>oint 
of  view,  the  Due  de  Laraguais  fonnally 
prosecuted  a  famous  Parisian  bore  for  an 
attempt  u|)on  his  life.  If  Beyle  had  Ijeen 
the  judge,  he  would  have  broken  the  ac¬ 
cused  upon  the  wheel  without  mercy  or 
cxnnpunction.  He  was  not  wholly  without 
excuse,  for  when  suffering  from  ennui  he 
underwent  a  complete  prostration  of  his 
moral  and  physical  faculties. 

Another  of  his  confirmed  antipathies,  if 
more  excusable,  was  not  less  formidable 
as  an  obstacle  or  dangerous  as  a  stumbling 
block. 

“  Three  or  four  times,”  he  writes,  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year,  “  fortane  has  knocked  at  my  door.  In 
1814  it  only  rested  with  myself  to  be  named  Pre¬ 
fect  of  Mans,  or  Director-^neral  of  Com  Imports 
at  Paris  under  the  orders  of  Count  Beugnot ;  but 
I  was  frightened  at  the  number  of  platitudes  and 
half-meanneases  imposed  daily  on  the  public  func¬ 
tionaries  of  all  classes.  .  .  .  When  I  see  a  man 
strutting  about  in  a  room  with  a  number  of  orders 
at  bis  button-hole,  I  involuntarily  reckon  up  the 
number  of  iwiltry  actions,  of  degrading  submis¬ 
sions,  and  often  black  treasons,  that  he  must  have 
accumulated  to  have  received  so  many  certificates 
of  thenL” 

This  may  remind  the  reader  of  Selwyn’s 
remark  on  a  silver  dinner-service,  at  the 
sale  of  the  effects  of  Mr.  Pelham,  the  Min¬ 
ister  :  “  How  many  toads  have  been  eaten 
oflf  these  plates !” 


Beyle  rivalled  or  outdid  Swift  in  his 
“  hate  of  folly  ”  and  his  “  sconi  of  fools,” 
and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  aversion 
or  contemjd.  At  the  same  tiine(like  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith  with  hw  “  foolometer  ”)  he  fully 
appreciated  the  im|K)rtance  of  this  very 
numerous  and  very  influential  corporation. 
Thus,  when  maintaining  the  cause  of  the 
Romantic  School  against  the  Classicists, 
he  says : 

“  Xever,  in  the  memory  of  historians,  did  nation 
undergo  in  its  manners  and  its  pleasures  a  more 
rapid  and  entire  change  than  that  from  1780  to 
1823,  and  people  wish  to  give  us  the  same  litera¬ 
ture!  Let  our  grave  adversaries  look  round 
them ;  the  fool{«ot)of  1780  produced  stupid  and  in¬ 
sipid  pleasantries ;  he  was  always  laughing ;  the  fool 
01  1823  produces  philosophic  reasonings — vague, 
hackneyed,  sleep- inspiring ;  his  face  is  constantly 
elongate.  Here  is  a  notable  revolution.  A  society 
in  which  an  element  so  essential  and  so  abundant 
as  the  fool  is  changed  to  this  extent,  cannot  sup¬ 
port  either  the  same  comic  or  the  same  pathetic  ; 
then  everybody  aimed  at  making  his  neighbor 
laugh  ;  now  everybody  wishes  to  pick  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  pocket.” 

We  have  alrea<ly  quoted  his  confe.ssion 
of  art  incurable  teuilency  to  produce  enmi¬ 
ty  by  Ills  sarcasms.  A  man  who  habitually 
indulges  in  this  mode  of  talking  and  writ¬ 
ing  may  be  esteemed  for  his  manly  spirit, 
his  inde|>endent  bearing.  Ills  moral  and 
physical  courage,  or  his  uncompromising 
integrity,  but  he  will  rarely  succeetl  as  a 
place-hunter. 

Beyle’s  irreligion  is  not  offensively  jia- 
raded  in  the  works  published  under  his 
own  eye  in  his  lifetime ;  but  the  lament¬ 
able  state  of  his  mind  in  this  resjieet  is 
most  repulsively  exhibited  in  three  or  four 
pa,ssages  of  the  “Correspuidance  Im'dite,” 
where  they  have  been  inexcusably  retain¬ 
ed  by  the  editor.  His  friend  Mi-rimee 
describes  him  as  a  confirmed  infidel  and 
an  “  outrageous  materialist nor,  after 
fully  allowing  for  his  reckle.ss  habit  of  mak¬ 
ing  himself  appear  worse  than  he  was  to 
shock  grave  peojtle,  can  it  Ik?  doubted  that 
his  entire  mind  and  character  were  under¬ 
laid  and  pervaded  by  a  cold,  hard,  ingrain¬ 
ed  and  ineradicable  system  of  disbelief.  In 
the  false  pride  of  his  mistaken  logic,  he 
fearlessly  pushed  his  creed,  or  no-creed,  to 
its  extreme  consequences.  Denying  Provi¬ 
dence,  he  denied  moral  resj>onsibility,  and 
he  regarded  human  beings  as  jtuppets, 
meant  for  nothing  higher  or  better  than 
to  play  a  sorry  or  riiiiculous  part  on  the 
I  stage  of  life,  where  all  their  motions  are 
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rejjulated  bv  the  strings  of  egotism.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Merimee,  he  could  never  be  p<‘r- 
suaded  that  what  he  thought  false  could 
bt*  <leemo<i  credible  by  others ;  and  he 
put  no  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the  devout. 
This  extent  of  skepticism,  assuming  it  to 
be  genuine,  implies  a  degree  of  blindness, 
of  ignorance,  of  downright  fatuity,  that 
seems  utterly  irreconcilable  with  his  ])rov- 
ed  st-rength  of  understanding,  his  varied  i 
c«)mmeree  with  the  world,  ami  his  acknow- 1 
ledged  sjigacity.  To  borrow  the  language  ! 
wliich  would  have  been  best  adapted  to  his  1 
apprehensions,  it  was  w»>rsc  than  a  crime, 
it  was  a  blunder.  Ilis  assumed  skill  in  pene- 1 
trating  to  the  springs  of  human  action  and  I 
his  boasted  logic,  one  or  both  of  them,  1 
were  at  fault,  and  we  need  look  no  farther 
fi»r  the  explanation  of  his  disap|x)intments 
or  his  despondency. 

I  le  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been 
a  man  of  strict  honor  an«i  scrupulous  integ¬ 
rity.  >1.  Colomb  adds,  that  few  have  had 
more  devoted  friends  than  Ileyle,  although 
he  was  culpably  prone  to  neglwt  their  in¬ 
terests  as  well  as  his  own.  This  raises  a 
fresh  difHciilty;  for,  generally  speaking,  no 
bad  (luality  or  vice  carries  its  appropriate 
punishment  along  with  it  more  surely  than 
heartlessness.  If  we  do  not  trust  others, 
thev  will  not  trust  iis ;  .and  if  we  have  no 
faith  in  friendship,  we  neither  deserve  nor 
acquire  friends.  What  is  worse,  we  for¬ 
feit  our  best  source  of  consol.ation  when  we 
throw  away  hope  ;  and  we  canker  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  bud  when  we  kill  enthusiasm  : 

“  Like  following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect, 

We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect.” 

’In  one  of  Beyle’s  letters  he  spe.aks  of 
himself  as  simultaneosly  conscious  of  two 
st.ates  of  being, — ^the  sentient  and  the 
observant  or  rea.soning ;  and  we  can  fancy 
him  like  the  hero  in  “  Used  Up”(Z(’J/o/n- 
me  who,  in  momentary  expecta¬ 

tion  of  a  strong  excitement,  takes  out  his 
w’atch  to  count  the  beatings  of  his  pulse. 
This  constant  practice  of  mental  analysis 
may  retine  the  perceptive  powers,  or 
sharpen  the  logical  faculty,  or  supply  ma¬ 
terials  for  psychological  study,  but  it  chills 
the  im.agination,  and  induces  an  undue 
preference  for  sensual  pleasures  as  the  most 
solid  or  the  least  evanescent  sources  of  en¬ 
joyment.  Such  was  one  of  its  effects  on 
Beyle,  who  combined  j)ruriency  of  fancy 
with  delicacy  of  thought,  ami  (no  very 
rare  occurrence)  was  at  the  same  time  sen¬ 


timental  and  what  the  late  Lord  Alvany 
u.sed  to  call  ^'s/iimental.  Another  of  its 
effects,  not  less  marked,  was  to  inspire  him 
with  a  morbid  dislike  to  poetry  in  verse, 
although  he  showed  admirable  iiiscrimi- 
nation  in  selecting  l>eautiful  passages  from 
Shalcspeare  !Uid  Dante. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  the 
combination  of  qualities  which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed- in  Beyle,  Indongs  rather  to  the  ana¬ 
lytical  than  to  the  creative  order  of  muid, 
ami  entitle  their  possessor  to  rank  higher 
as  a  eritic  or  metaphysician  than  as  a  w'ri- 
ter  of  fiction.  It  is  the  very  essence  of 
soimd  criticism  to  trace  impressions  to 
their  source  ;  but  the  poet,  the  <Iramatist, 
and  the  novelist  (or  writer  of  prose  epics) 
must  be  swej»t  .along  by  the  glowing 
stream  of  their  own  composition,  or  the 
]>ublic  will  look  on  indifferently  or  not  no¬ 
tice  them  at  .all.  In  the  case  of  the  au¬ 
thor  before  us,  precisely  what  should 
have  anticipated  from  a  priori  reasoning, 
has  come  to  jiass.  The  only  works  of  his 
which  acquired  any  share  of  popularity  on 
their  first  .appearance  were  “Rome,. Na¬ 
ples,  .and  Florence”  (1817) ;  “Racine  et 
Shakspeare  ”  (1823);  and  the  “Life  of  Ros¬ 
sini  ”(1823).  Beyle  wtvs  passionately  fond 
of  music.  When  he  wrote  on  it,  he  was  hur¬ 
ried  away  by  his  subject ;  and  the  first  of 
these  three  works  may  Iw  described  as  a 
musical  tour.  Tlie  “  Life  of  Rossini  ”  speaks 
for  itself;  and  “  Raciue  and  ShaksjK*are  ” 
was  an  exclusively  critical  production, 
thrown  off  uj)on  the  sudden  impulse  in  the 
height  of  an  exciting  controversy.  Such 
.an  occasion  wa.s  eminently  favorable  to  the 
display  of  his  j>eculiar  talents ;  and  he  was 
saved,  in  his  own  despite,  from  the  fiital 
error  of  wTiting,  or  affecting  to  write,  for 
a  contemporary  public  of  exceedingly  nar¬ 
row  dimension.s,  or  for  a  larger  one  that 
was  to  begin  studying  him  in  right  earnest, 
and  in  a  becoming  sjurit,  about  1 880. 

It  is  stated  in  an  English  book  of  tra¬ 
vels,  printed  for  privsite  circulation,  that 
Man7X)ni,  “half  in  eaniest,  avowed  it  to 
be  his  creed,  that  as  society  became  more 
enlightened,  it  would  tolerate  no  such 
thing  as  literature  considered  merely  a^  a 
creation  of  art.”  Beyle  too  frequently 
acted  on  the  hy|)othesis  that  this  stage  of 
])rogressive  improvement  had  been  reach¬ 
ed  already,  or  was  sure  to  be  reached  very 
shortly ;  for  he  takes  little  pains  to  de¬ 
velop,  or  even  to  sej)arate,  his  ideas, 
thoughts,  ami  images,  when  they  crowd 
upon  him.  When  the  expression  is  irre- 
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proachable  in  respect  of  clearness,  the 
odds  are  that  the  arraufjement  is  faulty,  or 
that  the  form  is  such  as  to  create  an  inade¬ 
quate  impression  of  the  work.  We  hard¬ 
ly  remember  another  instance  in  which  so 
much  curious  information  and  masterly 
criticism,  so  much  varied  and  valuable 
matter  of  all  sorts,  is  presented  in  so  loose, 
scattered,  unpretending,  and  unattractive 
a  shaj)e  as  in  his  “Promenades  dans  iiome.” 
His  friends  allege  that  it  was  his  dislike  to 
Madame  Sta§l,  and  his  horror  of  what  he 
thought  the  sickly  sentimentalities  and 
pjom^us  platitudes  of  “Coruine,”  that  hur¬ 
ried  him  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  put¬ 
ting  forth  two  volumes  of  Notes. 

“  Whatever  negligence  may  be  found  in 
his  works,”  says  M.  Merimee,  “  these  were 
not  the  less  laboriously  worked  up.  All 
his  books  were  copied  several  times  before 
being  delivered  to  the  printer ;  but  his 
corrections  were  not  of  style,  lie  always 
wrote  fivst,  changing  his  thought,  and 
troubling  himself  little  about  the  form. 
He  had  even  a  contemi»t  for  style,  and 
maintained  that  an  author  had  attained 
perfection  when  readers  remembered  his 
ideas  without  being  able  to  recall  his 
phrases.”  Just  so  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  best  dressed  person  is  one  who 
leaves  a  general  imjiression  of  ease  and 
elegance ;  or,  as  Brummell  put  it,  if  John 
Bull  stops  to  look  at  you,  you  are  not  well 
dressed,  but  too  stiff,  too  tight,  or  too 
fashionable.  M.  Thiers,  again,  in  the  elo¬ 
quent  Prefiice  to  his  concluding  volumes, 
compares  a  perfect  style  to  glass  which  we 
look  through  wthout  being  conscious  of 
its  presence  between  the  object  and  the 
eye.  These  respective  jioints  of  excel¬ 
lence,  however,  are  not  attained  when  the 
dress  conveys  an  impression  of  awkward¬ 
ness,  when  the  glass  troubles  the  view,  or 
when  the  style  repels  readers  and  de¬ 
grades,  instead  of  elevating,  the  thought. 
Nor  are  they  often  attained  without  labor  ; 
and  it  has  been  pointedly  observed  that 
the  “Ramblers”  of  Dr.  Johnson,  elaborate 
as  they  appear,  were  written  rapidly  and 
seldom  underwent  revision;  whilst  the 
simple  language  of  Rousseau,  which  seems 
to  come  flowing  from  the  heart,  was  the 
slow  production  of  painful  toil,  pausing  on 
ewry  word,  and  balancing  every  sentence. 
Balzac  concludes  his  fervent  eulogy  of 
Beyle  by  j)rotesting  against  his  “habitudes 
de  sphinx  ;”  and  says  of  the  style  of  his 
best  work,  “  He  writes  very  much  in  the 
style  of  Diderot,  who  was  not  a  writer ; 
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but  the  conception  is  grand  and  powerful, 
the  thought  is  original,  and  often  well  ren¬ 
dered.  ^is  system  is  not  to  be  held  up 
to  imitation.  It  wouhl  be  too  dangerous 
to  let  authors  believe  themselves  profound 
thinkers.”  It  would  cgrtainly  be  too  <lan- 
gerous  to  let  them  set  up  for  so  manv 
Benthams,  and  depend  ujKm  a  correspoiul- 
ing  supply  of  Dumonts  to  translate  or  in- 
teimret  them. 

In  a  letter  to  M.  Colomb,  Balzac  adds : 
“Beyle  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
spirits  of  the  age;  but  he  has  not  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  form :  he  wrote  as 
the  birds  sing,  and  our  language  is  a  sort, 
of  Madame  Honesta,  who  finds  no  good 
in  anything  th.at  is  not  irreproachable.  I 
am  deeply  grieved  at  his  sudden  death  ; 
the  pruning-knife  shouhl  have  Wen  car¬ 
ried  into  the  ‘  Chartreuse  de  I’arme,’ 
and  a  second  edition  would  have  made  a 
complete  and  irreproachable  work  of  it. 
In  any  case  it  is  a  wonderful  production, 
h  lirre  rfes  efjn-its  dhtiuffuti*'' 

Although  not  quite  agreeing  in  this  es¬ 
timate,  M'e  concur  with  M.  Balziic  to  the 
extent  of  thinking  the  “Chartreuse  de 
Panne”  a  very  remarkable  liook,  which 
m.ay  W  fairly  taken  as  Beyle’s  masterj>iece 
in  the  department  of  fiction.  We  shall, 
therefore,  endeavor  to  convey  some  notion 
of  it  by  a  nide  outline  of  the  plot  and  a 
few  extracts. 

The  time  is  the  first  quarter  of  the  j»rc- 
sent  century.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Milan 
and  Parma.  The  heroine  (Gina,  the  al)- 
breviation  of  Angelina)  is  a  Milanese  of 
high  birth,  surpassing  beauty,  imlomi- 
table  energy,  and  morals  of  that  elasth* 
and  accommodating  order  that  never  stand 
in  the  way  of  her  prefennent  or  her  ca¬ 
price.  The  hero  Fabricio,  her  nephew,  is 
a  good-looking,  gallant,  and  gifted  wape- 
grace,  a  sort  of  Italian  Tom  Jones,  who 
is  constantly  getting  himself  and  his  pa¬ 
trons  into  difficulty  by  indulging  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  moment.  His  aunt  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  him  with  an  intensity  of  affectionate 
interest  that  might  have  ended  in  a  scan¬ 
dal  of  the  worst  kind,  had  it  been  recipro¬ 
cated,  which  it  is  not ;  and  she  herself  is 
represented  as  never  wilfully  cherishing 
an  irregular  or  guilty  wish.  The  most 
import.ant  of  the  dramatis  persotifp,  after 
these  two,  are  the  reigning  Prince  of  Par¬ 
ma,  Ernest  IV.,  and  his  prime  minister, 
the  Count  Mosca  della  Rovere.  More 
than  a  hundred  pages  are  occupied  in  lav¬ 
ing  the  train  by  details  of  Fabricio’s  jxiuth- 
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ful  adventures  and  the  early  life  of  Gina, 
of  which  a  single  incident  may  suffice. 
Her  husband,  the  Count  Pietranera,  hav¬ 
ing  been  killed  in  a  duel,  she  intimates  to 
h^r  princinal  ailorer  her  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure  that  he  should  pursue  the  success¬ 
ful  combatant  and  revenge  the  death  of 
her  lost  lord.  He  hesitates,  and  she  sends 
him  the  following  billet : — 

“ Voulez-vons  ajpr  unc  fois  cn  homme  d'csprit  ? 
Fiparra-vons  quo  vous  ne  m’aves  jamais  oonnne. 
Je  suK  avec  un  peu  de  m^pria  pentetre,  votre 
tris  humble  servantc,  Gina  Piktraskra." 

Uefiising  the  most  splendid  offers,  she 
t.ake8  up  her  abode  in  a  fifth  story,  w'ith 
the  avoweii  intention  of  living  on  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  1500  francs  a  year.  'Die  Count 
Mosea  sees  her  at  La  Soala,  and  falls  <ii*s- 
perately  in  love  with  her.  “  He  was  then 
l)etween  forty  and  forty-five  years  of  age: 
ho  had  marked  fe.atures,  no  appearance  of 
I)retension,  and  a  gay,  simple  air,  which 
predisj)osed  in  his  favor.  lie  would  have 
been  very  good-looking  still,  if  a  whim  of 
his  prince  ha«l  not  obliged  him  to  wear 
powder  as  a  ])le*lge  of  sound  political  opin¬ 
ions.  I  le  consoles  himself  for  the  advance 
of  years  by  the  reflection  that  age,  after 
all,  is  but  the  inability  to  give  oneself  up 
to  those  delicious  tremblings  and  emo¬ 
tions  .and,  encouraged  by  the  Countes.s’s 
smiles,  he  at  length  makes  his  proposals, 
which  are  not  exactly  wh.at  the  French 
ladies  call  ^jur  U  bon  viotif.  Like  a  late 
Lamented  English  statesman,  he  explains 
that  there  are  three  courses  open.  He 
would  fling  ambition  to  the  winds,  and 
live  with  her  at  Milan,  Florence,  or  Na¬ 
ples,  on  the  wreck  of  his  fortune  ;  or  she 
might  settle  at  Parma,  where  he  could  in¬ 
sure  her  a  place  about  the  Court : 

“  *  But,’  he  continues,  ‘  there  is  one  capital  ob¬ 
jection.  The  prince  is  devout,  and,  as  you  are 
aware,  it  is  my  fate  to  be  married.  The  result 
would  be  a  million  of  annoyances.  You  are  a  wi¬ 
dow  ;  it  is  an  excellent  position  wbicn  you  must 
exchange  for  another,  and  this  is  the  objwt  of  my 
third  plan.  A  new  and  accommodatinK  husband 
might  be  found.  But  it  is  essential  thathe  should 
be  of  an  advanced  age,  for  why  should  you  refuse 
me  the  hope  of  replacing  him  at  some  future  day  7 
Well,  I  have  concluded  this  singular  aSair  with 
the  Due  Sanseverina-Taxis,  who  of  course  does  not 
know  the  name  of  his  future  duchess.  All  he 
knows  is  that  she  is  to  make  him  ambassador,  and 
confer  on  him  a  grand  cross  that  his  father  had, 
and  the  want  of  which  renders  him  the  most  mis¬ 
erable  of  mortals.  Allowing  for  this  weakness, 
the  Due  is  not  too  much  of  a  simpleton.  He  has 


his  clothes  and  perukes  from  Paris.  He  is  by  no 
means  the  sort  m  man  to  commit  intentional  de¬ 
pravity  ;  he  seriously  believes  that  honor  censisU 
in  having  a  cross ;  and  he  is  ashamed  of  his  wealth. 
He  came  to  me  a  year  ago  to  propose  to  found  a 
hospital  to  gain  this  cross.  I  laugned  at  him,  but 
he  did  not  Laugh  at  me  when  I  proposed  a  mar¬ 
riage  ;  my  first  condition,  I  need  urdly  say,  being 
that  he  should  never  set  foot  in  Parma  again.* 

"  *  But  are  you  aware,’  interrupted  t^  Coun¬ 
tess,  ‘  Uiat  what  you  are  proposing  to  me  is  very 
immoral  7* 

**  *  Not  more  immoral  than  what  has  been  done 
in  our  Court  and  twenty  others.  There  is  this 
convenience  in  absolute  power,  that  it  sanctifies 
everything  in  the  eyes  of  the  governed ;  and  can 
that  which  is  seen  by  no  one  be  a  blot 7  Onr 


year  we  shall  fancy  ourselves  on  the  era  of  *93. 
Von  will  hear,  I  hope,  the  phrases  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  declaiming  on  that  topic,  at  my  receptions. 
They  are  grand.  Everything  that  may  diminish 
this  fear  a  little  will  be  supremely  moral  in  the 
eyes  of  the  noble  and  the  devout  Now,  at  Parma, 
everything  that  is  not  noble  or  devout  is  in  prison 
or  preparing  to  go  there  ;  and  yon  may  be  well 
assured  that  this  marriagt'  will  not  appear  singu¬ 
lar  amongst  us  before  the  day  of  my  disgrace.*  ” 

Three  months  afterwards,  the  new 
Duche.s8  Sanseverina-Taxis  was  the  cjtio- 
siire  of  every  eye  and  the  observ'ed  of  all 
observers  at  the  Court  of  Panna,  where 
the  Prince,  whose  portrait  is  a  master¬ 
piece,  soon  seeks  to  disiilace  and  replace 
his  minister.  On  one  of  her  Thursday  re¬ 
ceptions,  he  could  not  resist  the  tempt.^ 
tion  of  goin"  in  defiance  of  etiquette,  and 
the  following  colloquy  arises : 

“  '  But  if  I  accept  your  Highness’s  attentions,’ 
observed  the  Countess,  laughing,  *  with  what  face 
should  1  dare  to  reappear  before  the  Count  7*  *  I 
should  be  almost  as  much  out  of  confidence  as 
you,’  replied  his  Highness.  *  The  dear  Count  1 
my  friend !  But  this  is  an  embarrassment  very 
easy  to  evade,  and  one  on  which  I  have  been 
thinking, — the  Count  would  be  sent  to  the  citadel 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days.’  ” 

She  exerts  her  influence  to  make  him 
pay  a  visit  to  his  wife,  an  event  which 
electrifies  the  Court : 

“  This  prince  was  not  a  wicked  man,  whatever 
the  liberals  of  Italy  may  say  of  him.  To  be  sure, 
he  had  thrown  a  good  many  of  them  into  prison  ; 
but  it  was  from  fear ;  and  he  sometimes  repeated, 
as  if  to  console  himself  for  certain  reminiscences, 
that  it  is  better  to  kill  the  devil  than  for  the  devil 
to  kill  ns.  The  day  after  the  aoirie  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  he  was  in  the  highest  smrits ; 
he  had  done  twog^  actions — ^one  to  the  Duch¬ 
ess’s  Thursday  and  spoken  to  his  wife.” 
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This  rivalry  of  their  confiding  master  and 
friend  a  little  disturbs  the  domestic  felicity 
of  this  exemplary  pair,  but  still  their  grand 
cause  of  anxiety  is  Fabricio  ;  and  it  is  at 
length  resolved  between  them  that  the  pro¬ 
per  vocation  for  a  yoiuig  man  of  family, 
suspected  of  liberalism,  and  more  than  sus- 
j)ected  of  libertinism,  is  the  Church.  The 
young  man  refuses  at  first,  but  his  scrujdes 
are  overcome  by  an  appeal  to  the  example 
of  his  ancestors. 

^  What  a  mistake !”  (he  had  thoughts  of  en¬ 
listing  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,)  remon¬ 
strate  his  aunt.  “  You  will  see  no  war,  and  you 
will  relapse  into  the  tavern-life,  only  without  ele¬ 
gance,  without  music,  without  love.  Trust  me, 
American  life  would  be  dull  work  for  you  or  me.” 
She  explained  to  him  the  worship  of  the  god  dol¬ 
lar,  and  the  respect  that  must  be  shown  for  the 
workpeople  in  me  streets,  who  decide  everything 
by  their  votes.  “  Before  turning  yourself  into  a 
policeman  in  uniform,  reflect  well  that  we  are  not 
talking  of  your  becoming  a  poor  priest  more  or 
less  virtuous  and  exemplary,  like  the  Abb^  Blanks 
(his  tutor).  Remember  that  your  uncles  were 
archbishops  of  Parma.  Read  over  again  the  no¬ 
tices  of  their  lives  in  the  supplement  to  the  gene¬ 
alogy.  Above  all,  it  becomes  the  bearer  of  an 
illustrious  name  to  be  grand  seigneur,  noble,  gene¬ 
rous,  proteetOT  of  justice,  destined  beforehand  to 
find  himself  at  the  head  of  his  order,  and  in  all 
hU  life  to  be  guilty  of  only  one  act  of  knavery,  but 
that  one  very  useful.” 

It  was  Talleyrand  (whose  choice  of  his 
original  j)rofes8ion  was  probably  influenced 
by  similar  considerations)  who,  when  Kul- 
hieres  said  he  had  been  guilty  of  only  one 
wickedness  in  his  life,  asked,  “  AVhen  will  it 
end  ?”  Tliere  was  more  in  this  repartee 
than  its  readiness  or  its  point ;  for  there 
are  mean,  wicked,  and  degrading  actions 
which  never  do  end,  and  w’hich  color  the 
entire  current  of  a  life.  Fabricio,  loose  as 
he  is,  has  a  vague  instinct  that  he  is  about 
to  commit  one  of  these,  but  his  scruples 
are  overcome  by  the  Duchess,  and  he  con- 
seiits  with  a  sigh  to  become  a  Monsig¬ 
nore. 

The  Count’s  parting  advice  to  his  j^ro- 
tegi  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  given  by  I’o- 
lonius  to  Laertes,  but  is  in  strict  keej)ing 
with  the  part. 

“  ‘  If  we  are  dismissed,’  said  the  Duchess,  ‘we 
will  rejoin  yon  at  Naples.  But  since  you  accept, 
till  the  new  order  of  things,  the  proposal  of  tin; 
violet  stockings,  the  Count,  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  Italy  as  it  is,  has  charged  me  with  an 
idea  for  you.  Believe  or  disbelieve  what  you  will 
be  taught,  but  never  raise  an  objection.  Fancy 
to  yourself  that  you  are  learning  the  rules  of  whist ; 


would  you  raise  objections  to  the  rules  of  whist? 

I  have  told  the  Count  that  you  are  a  believer, 
and  be  is  glad  of  it ;  this  is  useful  both  in  this 
world  and  the  next.  But  if  you  believe,  do  not 
fall  into  the  vulgarity  of  speaking  with  horror  of 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  Kaynal,  and  all  those  crack- 
brained  Frenchmen,  precursors  of  the  two  Cham¬ 
bers.  Let  those  names  be  ready  in  your  mouth ; 
but  when  yon  must  speak  of  them,  speak  of  them 
with  a  calm  irony ;  they  are  people  who  have  been 
refuted  long  since,  and  whose  attacks  are  no  longer 
of  any  consequence.  Believe  blindly  whatever 
you  are  told  at  the  Academy.  Reflect  that  your 
least  objections  will  be  noted  down  ;  you  will  be 
pardon(^  a  little  intrigue  of  gallantry  well  man¬ 
aged,  but  not  a  doubt :  age  suppresses  intrigue  and 
augments  doubt.' 

“  ‘  The  second  idea  that  the  Count  sends  you 
is  this — If  you  happen  to  think  of  a  brilliant  ar¬ 
gument,  a  victorious  repartee,  which  changi-s  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  do  not  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  shining — be  silent;  people  of  dis¬ 
cernment  will  see  your  mental  superiority  in  your 
eyes.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  have  esprit  when 
you  are  a  bishop.’  ” 

How  far  Fabricio  bad  benefited  by  these 
instructions  may  be  inferred  from  his  first 
interview  with  the  Prince  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  Neapolitan  training  for  the 
priesthood : 

“  *  Well,  Monsignore,’  began  the  Prince,  ‘  are 
the  people  of  Naples  happy  ?  Is  the  King  belov¬ 
ed  ?’  ‘  Herene  Highness,'  replied  Fabricio,  with¬ 
out  an  instant’s  hesitation,' 1  admired,  in  pa.esing 
through  the  streets,  the  excellent  bearing  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  different  regiments  of  His  Majt>aty  ; 
the  good  society  of  Naples  is  respectful  towards 
its  masters,  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  1  will  fairly  own 
that  in  all  my  life  1  never  suffered  people  of  the 
lower  classes  to  speak  to  me  of  anything  but  the 
work  for  which  I  paid  them.’  ‘  Peste,’  said  the 
Prince  to  himself,  ‘  what  unction !  this  is  all  in 
the  Sanseverina  style.  Was  it  possible  to  re¬ 
peat  more  closely  the  lessons  of  the  aunt  ?  I  fan¬ 
cied  I  heard  her  speaking.  If  there  was  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  my  States,  she  would  edit  the  ‘  Moniteur,’ 
like  the  San-Felice  at  Naples.  But  the  San- 
Felice,  despite  her  beauty,  and  her  twenty-five 
years,  was  hanged ;  a  warning  to  over-clever  la¬ 
dies.’  ” 

Tlie  Duchess  narrowly  escapes  sharing 
the  fate*  of  La  San-Felice.  The  nephew 
kills  a  man  in  self-defence.  He  is  accused 
of  murder;  and  henceforth  the  main  in¬ 
terest  of  the  plot  turns  on  the  struggles  of 
the  aunt  to  save  him  from  his  persecutors, 
who  are  secretly  set  on  by  the  Prince,  and 
to  make  him  an  archbisliop  in  defiance  of 
them.  The  most  conspicuous  among  her 
adversaries  is  the  minister  of  police,  liossi, 
and  the  least  scrupulous  of  her  tools  is  the 
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republican  enthusiast,  Palla  Ferrante,  who 
rolls  on  the  highway  to  pay  for  the  print-  J 
ing  of  his  democratic  tracts,  and,  w'hilst 
daily  risking  his  life  for  liberty,  is  made  \ 
the  slave  of  an  aristocratic  beauty  by  a 
smile.  Palla  Ferrante,  says  Balzac,  “  is 
the  tyjie  of  a  family  of  Italiaii  spirits,  sin¬ 
cere  but  misled,  full  of  talent  but  ignorant 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  their  doctrine.  Send 
them,  ye  ministers  of  .absolute  princes,  with 
plenty  of  money  to  France  (?.  e.  in  1840) 
and  to  the  United  St-ates.  Instead  of  per¬ 
secuting  them,  let  them  enlighten  them¬ 
selves.  They  will  soon  say,  like  Alfieri  in 
1 793,  ‘  The  little  at  their  work  reconcile 
me  to  Uie  great.’  ” 

We  agree  with  the  same  acute  critic, 
that  the  commencement  should  have  been 
abrid^etl,  and  that  tlie  curtain  should  have 
fallen  on  the  death  of  the  Prince,  although 
the  loves  of  Fabricio  and  Clelia  form  one 
of  the  finest  s.atires  in  the  l>ook.  When 
the  following  intera  iew  takes  place,  Fabri¬ 
cio  is  ArchbLdiop  of  Parma,  a  popular 
preacher,  an<l  supiiosed  (as  is  the  lady)  to 
be  living  in  the  odor  of  sancity.  He  is 
admitted  into  an  orangery,  and  finds  him¬ 
self  before  a  barred  window.  A  hand  is 
extemled  to  meet  him,  and  a  soft  voice  an¬ 
nounces,  Oent  moi : 

“  ‘  I  have  made  a  vow  to  the  Madonna,  as  you 
know,  never  to  see  you ;  this  is  the  reason  why  I 
receive  you  in  this  profound  darkness.  I  wish 
you  to  understand  that  if  ever  you  force  me  to  see 
you  in  broad  daylight,  everything  between  us  will 
be  at  an  end.  Hut  in  the  first  place,  1  do  not 
choose  you  to  preach  before  Anetta  Marini.’ 

‘“My  angel,  I  will  never  preach  again  before 
any  one.  1  only  preached  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
you.’ 

“  ‘  Do  not  speak  thus ;  remember  that  it  is  not 
allowable  for  me  to  see  you.’  ” 

[  I  lere  we  reiiucst  permission  to  overleap  a  space 
of  three  years.] 

“  Tlie  Marchioness  had  a  charming  little  boy, 
about  two  years  old,  Handrino,  who  was  always 
with  her,  or  on  the  knees  of  the  Martjuis,  ficr  hus¬ 
band.  During  the  long  hours  of  each  day  when 
slie  could  not  see  her  friend,  the  presence  of  San- 
drino  consoled  her ;  for  we  have  to  confess  a  thing 
which  will  seem  odd  north  of  the  Alps,  she  had 
remained  faithful  to  her  vow  ;  she  had  promised 
the  Madonna  nercr  to  see  Fabricio ;  such  had  been 
her  very  words,  consequently  she  never  received 
him  but  at  night,  and  there  was  never  a  light  in 
the  apartment.” 

Balzac  iinsists  that  the  Count  Mosca  is 
meant  for  Prince  Metternich,  and  that  for 
Parma  we  should  read  Modena.  Beyle 
denied  that  he  had  copied  any  living  or 


contemporary  origmal,  male  or  female.  He 
argues  that  his  scene  cotdd  not  have 
been  laid  in  one  of  the  great  courts  on 
account  of  the  details  of  administration. 
“  There  remained  the  little  princes  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy.  But  the  Germans  are 
so  prostrate  before  a  riband,  they  are  so 
detes.  I  jiassed  many  years  amongst  them, 
and  have  forgotten  their  language  from 
contempt.  You  will  see  that  my  person¬ 
ages  could  not  be  Germans.  If  you  follow 
this  ide.a,  you  will  find  that  I  have  been 
led  by  the  hand  to  an  extinct  dynasty,  to 
a  Famese,  the  least  obscure  ot  these  ex- 
,  tincts,  by  reason  of  the  General  his  grand- 
;  father.”  .  .  .  “I  have  never  seen  Ma¬ 

dame  Belgioso.  Kossi  was  a  German.  I 
have  spoken  to  him  a  hundred  times.  I 
;  learnt  ‘  The  Prince  ’  during  my  residences 
,  at  St.  Cloud  in  1810  and  1811.” 

I  Schiller,  in  “  Cabal  und  Liebe,”  and 
^  Lessing,  in  “  Emila  Galotti,”  have  each 
painted  a  petty  desiiot,  with  the  resulting 
demoralization  of  all  within  his  sphere,  in 
■  still  darker  colors  ;  but  they  wrote  before 
the  Great  Kevolution  of  1789,  which  per- 
I  manently  altered  the  tone  and  limited  the 
social  effects  of  desjiotism,  great  or  small. 
Although  oppression  and  corruption  may 
be  as  rife  as  ever,  and  iniquitous  senten¬ 
ces  may  be  procured  as  easily  in  the 
actual  Naples  as  in  the  Parma  of  the  nov- 
!  elist,  the  modem  tools  and  satellites  of  tyr¬ 
anny'  are  more  rogues  than  fools ;  they  are 
no  luihesitating  Ixilievers  in  right  divine  ; 
their  reverence  for  white  staves  and  gold 
sticks  is  founded  rather  on  calculation  than 
I  on  faith ;  and  they  no  longer  (except  a  few 
of  the  very  silliest)  talk  of  themselves, 
even  amongst  themselves,  as  privileged  to 
indulge  their  vices  at  the  expense  of  the 
non-noble  classes  with  imjiunity.  We 
doubt  whether  at  any  time  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  nuieteenth  century,  a 
clever  woman  like  the  Duchess  would  have 
treated  as  an  absurdity  the  notion  of  a 
I  del  Dongo  being  prosecuted  for  killing  a 
I  Gilletti,  or  whether  any  Pope  within  living 
;  memory  would  have  been  induced  to  sanc- 
j  tion  Fabricio’s  elevation  to  the  archbishop- 
'  ric.  Every  objection  of  this  sort,  however, 
'  might  have  been  obviated  by’  carrying  the 
I  plot  bac*k  to  the  period  when  Dubois  re¬ 
ceived  his  cardinal’s  hat,  or  even  to  that 
when  Talleyrand  was  made  a  bishop,  and 
w’hen  a  gentleman  was  expected  to 
1  suppress  the  insolence  of  the  canaille  by  the 
I  inniction  of  instant  death.  Thus  Edge- 
I  worth  relates  in  his  “  Memoirs,”  that  once 
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when  he  was  riding  with  a  lady  in  the  I 
south  of  France,  some  coarse  expressions  j 
were  addressed  to  her,  or  in  her  hearing, 
by  a  peasant,  whom  Edgeworth  forthwith 
horsewhipped  and  rolled  into  the  ditch,  j 
Shostly  afterwards  he  found  himself  coldly  ' 
received  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  neigh-  j 
borhood,  and  learnt,  on  inquiring  the 
cause,  that  he  was  thought  to  have  been 
wanting  in  proper  spirit,  and  that  it  was  | 
his  duty  to  run  his  sword  through  the  fel-  ’ 
low’s  body  on  the  spot.  | 

In  the  “  Promenades  dans  Rome,”  and  ; 
in  the  “  Correspondance  Inedite,”  may  be 
found  authentic  examples  by  the  dozen  of  I 
crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of 

1‘ealousy,  in  which  the  criminal  invariably 
lad  public  opinion  on  his  side,  Beyle’s 
experience  of  ItalLan  society,  as  it  existed 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  ' 
if  not  to  the  present  day,  had  satisfied 
him  that  in  Italy  no  offences  against  good 
feeling  and  morality  were  so  unnatural  as 
to  lie  altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro¬ 
bability  ;  and  he  constructed  this  singular 
tale  from  examples  which  had  doubtless 
passed  before  his  eyes.  But  he  has  carica¬ 
tured  Italian  depravity.  Although  paral¬ 
lels  should  be  found  for  every  indiridual 
act  of  villany,  meanness,  or  immorality, 
there  is  no  getting  over  the  improbability 
or  the  repulsiveness  of  the  universal  cor- 


tended  moral  of  the  book  is  thus  stated 
by  the  author: 

“  From  all  this,  the  moral  to  be  drawn  is,  that 
the  man  who  approaches  the  court,  compromises 
his  happiness,  if  he  be  happy,  and  in  every  case 
makes  his  future  destiny  depend  on  the  intrigues 
of  a  femme  de  chambre.  On  the  other  side,  in 
America,  in  the  republic,  one  must  bore  oneself 
all  day  long  with  paying  serious  court  to  the 
shopkeepers  of  the  street,  and  become  as  stupid 
as  themselves ;  and  there,  no  opera !’’ 

In  the  concluding  sentence  spoke  the 
true  genius,  the  mocking,  penetrating, 
and  Epicurean  spirit  of  the  man. 

It  is  one  of  the  common  whims  or  tricks 
of  Fame  to  reward  the  pioneers  and  cham¬ 
pions  of  progress  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
their  deserts.  When  their  victory  over 
error  or  prejudice  is  complete,  the  strug¬ 
gle  is  speedily  forgotten,  and  their  8er\’ices, 
sornetimes  their  very  names,  are  forgotten 
too.  The  rising  generation,  who  have 
been  wont  to  regard  the  presence  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  and  ticribe  among  the  illustri¬ 
ous  Forty  as  a  thing  of  course,  and  who 
have  crowded  to  the  Fran9ais  to  see 
Rachel  in  Angelo  or  Adrienne  Lecourreur^ 
will  find  it  difticult  to  believe  that  less 
than  forty  years  since  the  arm-chairs  of 
the  Academy  would  have  Wen  deemed 
desecrated  by  such  occupants  and  the 
national  theatre  profaned  by  such  jierform- 


ruption  of  the  dramatis  personae  as  a 
whole.  Not  one  of  them  has  the  smallest 
consciousness  of  a  principle,  or  of  a  well-  i 
defined  difference  between  right  and  ; 
wrong.  The  best,  or  (more  correctly 
speaking)  the  least  bad,  are  mere  creatures 
of  impulse  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  made  a 
question  whether  such  a  society  couhl  | 
have  been  held  together  under  such  a 
government,  even  with  a  friendly  and 
powerful  desjmt  to  psop  it  up.  In  fact, 
Beyle  seems  to  have  invented  a  race  of 
men  and  women  to  square  with  his  owm 
theory  of  materialism,  and  to  have  shaped 
his  story  with  an  exclusive  view  to  their 
idiosyncrasy.  Much  ingenuity  has  been 
displayed  in  contriving  forced  scenes  for 
the  development  of  their  peculiarities, 
w'hilst  strokes  of  refined  irony,  witty 
remarks,  and  clever  sketches,  are  found  in 
sufficient  number  to  give  a  tempting  fla¬ 
vor  to  the  book ;  but  the  plot  drags  and 
bewilders,  and  the  characters  inspire  no 
interest,  because  they  want  vitality,  and 
because  (like  Swift’s  Y^oos)  they  are  an 
outrage  on  nature  and  on  truth.  The  in- 


ances.  But  the  fact  was  so,  an<i  the 
complete  change  which  public  opinion  in 
France  has  undergone  on  tliLs  class  of 
subjects  is  owing  in  no  slight  degree  to 
Beyle  ;  who,  in  the  first  grand  assault  on 
cliissicism,  led  the  forlorn  hope,  and  made 
himself  honorably  conspicuous  by  the 
'  glitter  of  his  weajion  and  the  vigor  of  his 
1  stroke.  Merimee  awards  him  the  honor 
j  of  having,  so  to  speak,  discovered  Italian 
!  music  for  the  Parisian  amateurs.  Saint 
I  Beuve,  another  high  authority,  says  thiit 
!  Beyle,  after  having  smoothed  the  way  for 
j  the  due  appreciation  of  Cimarosa,  Mozart, 
j  and  Rossini  by  the  French,  was  equally 
I  successful  in  clearing  the  horizon  for  the 
j  brilliant  galaxy  of  writers  who,  during  the 
I  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  fonned  the 
I  pride  and  ornament  of  literature  in 
'  France.  "When  he  came  to  the  rescue, 
the  Romanticists  wore  out-numbered  and 
hard-pressed.  Whoever  dared  to  trans¬ 
gress  the  unities  of  time  and  jflace,  or  to 
depart  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
prescriptive  standards  of  orthodoxy  in 
language,  morals,  manners,  or  dramatic 
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action,  was  hooted  down  or  proscribed ; 
whilst  the  Academicians,  forming  a  com¬ 
pact  body  of  literary  policemen,  and  back¬ 
ed  by  the  most  influential  journals,  stood 
prej)ared  to  enfore  or  execute  the  decree. 
Their  ground,  however,  was  eveiy  way 
untenable,  and  they  were  soon  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  logic,  sarcasms,  and 
well-apj)licd  anecdotes  of  Beyle.  At  this 
distance  of  time  from  the  controversy,  a 
bare  statement  of  the  question  will  be 
enough. 

“  Romanticism,"  says  Beyle,  “  is  the  art  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  people  with  the  literary  works  which, 
in  the  actual  condition  of  their  habits  and  modes 
of  faith,  are  capable  of  affording  them  the  great¬ 
est  possible  amount  of  pleasure.  Claasicism,  on 
the  contrary,  presents  them  with  the  literature 
which  afforded  the  very  greatest  possible  amount 
of  pleasure  to  their  great-grandfatners.” 

Then  after  showing  that  the  very  dra¬ 
matists  set  up  as  models  for  the  modems 
by  the  classicists,  were  essentially  roman¬ 
ticists  in  their  day,  he  continues : 

“  The  Abb6  Delille  was  eminently  romantic  for 
the  age  of  Louis  XV.  He  was  poetry  made  for 
the  people,  who  at  Fontenoy  called,  hat  in  hand, 
to  the  Knglish,  *  Gentlemen,  fire  first’  That  is 
certainly  very  noble,  but  how  can  such  persons 
have  the  effrontery  to  say  that  they  admire  Ho¬ 
mer  ?  'The  ancients  would  have  laughed  outright 
at  our  notion  of  honor.  And  this  poetry  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  please  a  Frenchman  who  was  in  the 
retreat  from  Moscow.”  .... 

“  The  romanticists  do  not  advise  any  one  to 
imitate  directly  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  What 
should  be  imitated  in  this  great  man  is,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  studying  the  world  in  the  middle  of  which 
we  live,  and  the  art  of  giving  our  contemporaries 
precisely  the  kind  of  tra^y  of  which  they  are  in 
want ;  but  which  they  nave  not  the  audacity  to 
claim,  terriBed  as  they  are  by  the  reputation  of 
the  great  Racine.  By  accident,  the  new  French 
trag^y  would  strangely  resemble  that  of  Bhak- 
speare.  But  this  would  be  merely  because  our 
circumstances  (in  1H23)  arc  the  same  as  those  of 
England  in  1590.  We  also  have  parties,  execu¬ 
tions,  conspiracies.  That  man,  who  is  laughing 
in  a  salon  whilst  reading  this  pamphlet,  will  l]« 
in  prison  in  a  week.  'The  other,  who  is  joking 
with  him,  will  name  the  jury  that  will  find  him 
guilty.” 

It  was  by  acting  on  this  theory,  bv 
adroitly  striking  the  chords  in  unison  with 
the  public  mind,  that,  shortly  afterwards, 
Alexandre  Dumas  attained  the  height  of 
popularity  by  “  Henri  Trois,”  and  “An¬ 
tony,”  in  which  not  only  all  the  old  stage 
proprieties,  but  proprieties  which  can 


never  become  obsolete,  were  systemati- 
callv  infringed. 

fhe  “  Correspondance  In^dite,”  on 
which  we  have  already  drawm  largely  for 
our  biographical  sketch,  contains  numer¬ 
ous  specimens  of  criticism,  observation, 
and  description  which  go  [fer  towards 
justifying  tne  estimate  of  the  w'riter’s  in¬ 
timate  friends  when  they  pronounce  him 
to  be  better  than  his  books.  Unluckily, 
most  of  his  letters,  like  his  controversial 
writings,  relate  to  bygone  topics,  or  to 
publications  which  have  fallen  into  ob¬ 
livion  or  quietly  settled  down  into  their 
proper  places,  and  either  way  have  ceased 
to  inspire  interest  enough  to  give  zest  to 
a  commentary.  The  following  passages, 
however,  |)os.sess  the  double  attraction  of 
being  both  pointed  and  characteristic, 
lie  is  mourning  over  the  extinct  race  of 
grand  seigneurs  : 

“  I  am  not  one  of  those  philosophers  who,  when 
a  heavy  shower  falls  in  the  evening  of  a  sultry 
day  in  June,  are  distressed  by  the  rain,  liecause 
it  threatens  injury  to  the  crops,  and,  for  example, 
to  the  blossoming  of  the  vines.  The  rain,  on 
such  an  evening,  seems  to  me  charming,  because 
it  rdaxes  the  nerves,  refreshes  the  air,  and,  in  a 
word,  makes  me  happy.  I  may  quit  the  world 
to-morrow  :  I  shall  not  drink  of  that  wine,  the 
blossoms  of  which  embalm  the  hillocks  of  the 
Cdte  d'Or.  All  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  have  proved  to  me  that  the  grand  sei¬ 
gneur  is  a  very  immoral,  very  hurtful  thing  ;  to 
which  I  answer  that  I  am  passionately  fond  of 
a  grand  seigneur — high-bred  and  gay,  like  those 
I  met  in  my  family  when  I  learnt  to  read.  Society 
bereaved  of  these  beings  so  gay,  charming,  amia¬ 
ble,  taking  nothing  in  the  tragical  vein,  is,  in  my 
point  of  view,  the  year  deprived  of  its  spring.” 

“  I  seek  for  pleasure  every  day,  for  happiness  as 
I  can.  I  am  fond  of  society,  and  1  am  grieved  at 
the  state  of  consumption  and  irritation  to  which 
it  is  reduced.  Is  it  not  very  hard  on  me,  who 
have  but  a  day  to  pass  in  an  apartment,  to  find  it 
just  then  occupied  by  the  masons,  who  are  white¬ 
washing  it ;  by  the  painters,  who  drive  me  away 
by  the  intolerable  smell  of  their  varnish ;  finally, 
by  the  carpenters,  the  noisiest  of  all,  who  are 
hammering  away  with  all  their  might  at  the  floor  ? 
All  these  vow  that,  but  for  them,  the  apartment 
would  come  down.  Alas!  gentlemen,  why  was 
it  not  my  good  luck  to  inhabit  it  the  day  before 
you  set  to  work?” 

Beyle’s  “  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,” 
which  he  transcribed  seventeen  times,  fell 
still-born.  His  essay  “I)e  L’ Amour,”  as 
we  are  candidly  informed  in  the  preface 
to  the  new  edition,  shared  rhe  same  fate. 
Yet,  despite  His  paradoxes  and  caprice's, 
he  must  have  been  a  very  entertaining 
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and  instructive  cicerone;  .and,  too  fre¬ 
quently  imbeddcil  in  masses  of  broken 
tnought  and  incomplete  theory,  more 
than  one  sjKJcimen  of  his  hai)piest  manner 
will  be  found  in  this  neglected  volume 
upon  Love.  T.ake,  for  example,  the  intro¬ 
ductory  i)art  of  the  story,  entitled  “Le 
Rameau  de  Salzbourg 

“At  the  mines  of  Hallein,  near  Salzbourg,  the 
miners  throw  into  the  pits  that  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  a  bough  strippea  of  its  leaves :  two  or  three 
months  afterwards  they  6nd  it  entirely  covered 
with  brilliant  emtailizations.  The  smallest 
branches,  those  which  are  not  larger  than  the 
claw  of  a  titmonse,  are  inemsted  witth  an  infinity 
of  little  glancing  and  glittering  crystals.  Tfaie 
primitive  bough  is  no  longer  to  be  recognized. 
The  miners  never  fail,  when  the  sun  is  bright  and 
the  air  perfectly  dry,  to  offer  these  branches  of 
diamonds  to  the  travellers  who  are  about  to  de¬ 
scend  into  the  mine. 

We  omit  the  description  of  the  party 
with  whom  the  author  visited  these  mines. 
All  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  is,  that  one 
of  his  companions  W'as  a  bcautifiil  Italian. 

“  During  our  preparations  for  the  descent, 
which  were  long,  I  amused  myself  witli  obsen  ing 
what  was  passing  in  the  head  of  a  good-looking, 
fair-complexioned  Bavarian  officer  of  hussars,  who, 
although  very  handsome,  had  nothing  of  the  cox¬ 
comb  about  him,  and  on  the  contrary  appeared  to 
b<*  an  fwmme  d’esprit;  it  was  Madame  Gherardi 
(familiarly  called  the  Ghita)  who  made  the  dis¬ 
covery.  I  saw  him  failing  in  love  at  first  sight 
with  the  charming  Italian,  who  was  beside  her¬ 
self  with  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  our  soon  find¬ 
ing  ourselves  five  hundred  feet  under-ground,  and 
was  a  thousand  miles  from  the  thought  of  making 
conquests.  Before  long  I  was  astonished  at  the 
strange  confidences  which  the  officer  made  to  me 
unconsciously.  I  warned  Madame  Gherardi,  who, 
but  for  me,  would  have  lost  this  spectacle  to 
which  perhaps  a  young  woman  is  never  insensible. 
What  struck  me  most  was  the  shade  of  insanity 
which  unceasingly  increased  in  his  reflections. 
He  kept  finding  in  this  woman  perfections  more 
and  more  invisible  to  my  eyes.  Every  moment 
what  he  sud  painted  with  less  resemblance  the 
woman  he  was  beginning  to  love.  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  the  Ghita  cannot  be  the  cause  of  all  the  trans- 
pjrts  of  this  poor  German.  For  example,  he  be¬ 
gan  praising  her  hand,  which  had  been  affected  in 
a  singular  manner  by  the  small  pox,  and  had  re¬ 
main^  very  pitted  and  very  brown. 

“  How  to  explain  what  1  see  ?  said  I  to  myself. 
Where  find  a  comparison  to  elucidate  my  thought  ? 
At  this  moment,  Madame  Gherardi  was  playing 
with  the  branch  covered  with  crystals  which  the 
miners  had  just  given  her.  There  was  a  bright 
sunshine:  it  was  the  third  of  August,  and  the 
little  saline  prism  shone  as  brilliantly  as  the  finest 
diamonds  in  a  well  lighted  ball-room.  .  .  I  told 


the  Ghita,  ‘  The  effect  produced  upon  tliis  young 
man  by  the  nobleness  of  your  Italian  features,  by 
those  eyes  such  as  he  never  saw  before,  is  precise¬ 
ly  similar  to  that  which  the  crystallization  has 
produced  on  the  little  branch  wfiich  yon  hold  in 
your  hand  and  think  so  pretty.  Stripped  of  its 
leaves  by  the  winter,  it  was  surely  nothing  leas 
than  dazzling.  The  crystallization  of  the  salt  has 
covered  the  blackened  bough  with  these  dia¬ 
monds,  so  brilliant  and  so  numerous,  that  except 
in  a  few  places  we  can  no  longer  see  the  branches 
as  they  are.’ 

‘“Well,  and  what  is  your  conclusion?’  said 
Madame  Gherardi.  ‘That  this  bough,’  I  re¬ 
plied,  ‘bithfully  represents  the  Ghita,  such  as 
she  is  seen  in  the  imagination  of  this  young  offi¬ 
ce.’ 

“  ‘  That  is  to  say,  that  you  iierceive  as  much 
difference  between  what  I  am  in  reality  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  amiable  young  man  regards 
me,  as  between  a  little  branch  of  dried  elm  and 
the  pretty  aigrette  of  diamonds  which  these  min¬ 
ers  have  presented  to  mo  1’ 

“  ‘  Madame,  the  young  officer  discovers  in  you 
({ualities  that  we,  your  old  friends,  have  never 
seen.  For  example,  we  should  never  perceive  an 
air  of  tender  and  comfiassionate  bonti.  As  this 
young  man  is  a  German,  the  first  quality  of  a 
woman  in  his  eyes  is  bonte,  and  forthwith  he 
reads  the  expression  of  it  in  your  face.  If  he 
was  an  Englishman,  he  would  endow  you  with 
.  the  aristocratic  and  “  lady-like”  air  of  a  duchess ; 
but  if  he  were  I,  he  would  see  you  such  as  you 
are,  because  for  many  a  day,  and  to  my  misfor¬ 
tune,  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  fascinating.’  ” 

The  thought  may  have  occurred  to 
others,  as  when  Congreve’s  Miralnd  says 
to  Millamant,  “  You  are  no  longer  hand¬ 
some  when  you  have  lo.st  your  lover; 
your  beauty  dies  upon  the  instant :  for 
beauty  is  the  lover’s  gift ;  ’tis  ho  bc*stow8 
your  charms ;  your  glass  is  all  a  cheat.” 
But  the  theory  was  never  so  fully  devel¬ 
oped,  or  so  gracefully  expressed,  and 
Beyle’s  carelessness,  as  well  as  his  unrea¬ 
sonableness  in  complaining  of  not  being 
understood,  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  this  story,  which  is  the  keynote 
of  the  book,  was  discovered  amongst  his 
papers,  and  first  appeared  in  the  posthu¬ 
mous  edition.  lie  has  an  odd  theory  to 
account  for  the  alleged  insensibility  of 
English  women : 

“  In  England  the  wealthy  classes,  tired  of  stay¬ 
ing  at  home,  and  under  pretext  of  necessary  exer¬ 
cise,  complete  their  three  or  four  leagura  a  day, 
as  if  man  were  created  and  placed  on  the  globe 
to  trot.  In  this  manner  they  consume  the  ner¬ 
vous  fluid  by  the  legs  and  not  by  the  heart. 
After  which,  forsooth,  they  presume  to  talk  of 
feminine  delicacy,  and  to  despise  Spain  and  Italy. 
Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  more  free  from 
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occapation  than  the  yoang  Italians;  the  motion 
whicn  wonld  deprive  them  of  their  sensibility  is 
disagreeable  to  them.  They  mav  walk  half  a 
league  occasionally  as  a  painful  scenrity  for 
health  ;  as  to  the  women,  a  Roman  beauty  does 
not  take  in  a  year  as  much  exercise  as  a  young 
mitt  in  a  week.” 

Beyle  mi^ht  have  learnt  that  a  young 
miss  exercist‘8  her  mind  a.s  well  aa  her 
body ;  and  it  Is  a  strange  perversity  of 
morals  to  claim  the  palm  of  “  feminine 
delicacy”  for  women,  who  (if  we  may  trust  I 
their  eulogist)  are  traiiietl  to  become  lan¬ 
guishing  or  capricious  mistresses  instead 
of  faithful  wives  or  intellectual  companions, 
and  taught  that  intrigue,  not  duty,  is  and 
ought  to  be  the  chief  business  an«i  grand 
object  of  their  lives.  We  shall  conclude 
our  extracts  with  an  anecdote  and  a 
shrewd  remark : 

“  Ought  not  the  true  pride  of  a  woman  to  be 
placed  in  the  ener^  of  the  sentiment  she  inspires  ? 
l^e  courtiers  of  Francis  the  First  were  joking 
one  of  the  queen-mother’s  maids  of  honor  about 
the  inconstancy  of  her  lover,  who,  they  said,  had 
no  real  love  for  her.  A  short  time  afterwards 
this  lover  was  taken  ill,  and  re.nppeared  at  coart 
dumb.  One  day,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  when 
the  same  persons  were  expressing  their  astonish¬ 
ment  at  her  loving  him  still,  ^e  said  to  him, 

*  Speak  and  he  spoke.” 

“  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  clever 
man,  in  paying  court  to  a  woman,  has  done  no 
more  than  make  her  think  of  love,  and  predispose 
her  heart  She  encourages  this  clever  man,  who 
gives  her  this  pleasure.  He  conceives  hopes. 
One  fine  day  this  woman  meets  the  man  who 
makes  her  feel  what  the  other  has  described.” 

It  is  a  redeeming  feature  in  Beyle’s 
character,  to  be  set  against  a  host  of  er¬ 
rors,  that,  fti  what  he  terms  his  affairs  of 
the  heart,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  depth  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
con.stancy  of  nis  attachment.  “  Tliere  was 
one  woman,”  says  Merimf'e,  “  whose  name 
he  could  never  pronounce  vvnthout  trepi¬ 
dation  in  his  voice.  In  18.16  (he  was  then 
fifty-three)  he  spoke  to  me  of  his  love  with 


profound  emotion.  An  affection,  which 
dated  very  far  back,  was  no  longer  re- 
tunied.  llis  mistress  was  growing  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  he  was  as  madly  in  love  as 
at  twenty.  ‘  How  can  you  still  love  me  ?’ 
she  asked ;  ‘  I  am  forty-five.’  ‘  In  my 
eyes,’  said  Beyle,  ‘  she  is  as  yoimg  as  when 
we  first  met.’  Then,  with  that  spirit  of 
oliservation  which  never  left  him,  he  de¬ 
tailed  all  the  little  symptoms  of  growing 
indifference  that  he  had  remarked.  ‘After 
all,’  he  said,  ‘her  conduct  is  rational. 
She  was  fond  of  whist.  She  is  fond  of  it 
no  longer :  so  much  the  worse  for  me  if 
I  am  still  fond  of  whist.  She  is  of  a  coun¬ 
try  where  ridicule  is  the  j^eatest  of  evils. 
To  love  at  her  ago  is  ridiculous.  During 
eighteen  months  she  has  risked  this  evil 
for  my  sake.  This  makes  eighteeh  mouths 
of  hajipiness  that  I  have  stolen  from  her.’  ” 

Beyle,  always  too  stout  for  elegance, 
grew  corpulent  a.s  he  advanced  in  years, 
and  his  portrait,  as  sketched  by  his  friend 
M.  Colomb,  does  not  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  lady-killer.  But  his  brow,  was 
fine,  his  eye  lively  and  penetrating,  his 
mouth  expressive,  and  his  hand  cast  in  so 
fine  a  mould  that  a  celebrated  sculptor 
applied  for  permission  to  take  a  cast  of  it 
for  a  statue  of  Mirabeau. 

Tlie  utmost  space  we  feel  justified  in 
devoting  to  this  remarkable  man  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  we  cannot  now  notice  any 
other  of  his  works.  We  will  merely  add 
one  observation  which  is  equally  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  of  them.  'Fliey  belong  pre-emi¬ 
nently  to  what  he  calls  the  class  of  inso¬ 
lent  works,  w'hich  require  and  compel 
readers  to  think ;  and  if  (as  many  apj)re- 
hend)  the  prevalent  fashion  for  cneap  lit¬ 
erature  should  end  by  deteriorating  the 
article  and  lowering  the  jmpular  taste, 
there  will  be  some  comfort  in  reflecting 
that  it  has  occa.sionally  rescued  from  un¬ 
merited  neglect  the  name  and  writings  of 
a  man  of  thought,  observation  and  sensi¬ 
bility,  like  Beyle. 
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M  A  R  R  Y  A  T’S  SEA  STORIES. 


List,  ye  landsmen,  all  to  me  I 
Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 
Tell  the  dangers  of  the  seal" 


Undoubtedly  the  most  popular  naval 
novelist  Great  Britain  has  yet  produced 
is  Gaptain  Marryat,  R.X.  We  are  far 
from  admitting  that  the  popularity  of  an 
author  is  an  impregnable  certificate  of  his 
degree  of  merit.  We  could  easily  name 
popular  living  authors,  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  literature,  who  are  arrant  quacks, 
unblushing  charlatans,  whose  pretensions 
are  regarded  with  scorn  and  contempt  by 
all  Ifonest  and  competent  critics ;  and  yet, 
by  dint  of  puffery,  cliqueism,  business  tact, 
and  immeasurable  impudence,  they  have 
wriggled  their  way  into  |>ublic  favor,  have 
got  what  is  called  a  “  X  ame,”  and  their 
trashy  books  sell  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  whilst  w’orks  of  incompara¬ 
bly  greater  merit  don’t  even  pay  their 
expenses.  This  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
much  to  be  deplored  by  all  right-thinking 
men  who  have  the  interests  of  literature 
at  heart — for  literature  is  the  glory  of  a 
nation,  and  if  it  is  in  an  unhealthy  state 
(as  it  must  ever  be  when  quacks  flourish 
and  gullible  readers  abound),  shame  an<l 
discredit  accrue  to  that  nation.  Of 
course,  a  few  years  suffice  to  consign  these 
pretenders  and  their  works  to  congenial 
obscurity,  quickly  followed  by  oblivion ; 
but  whilst  their  mushroom  jxipularity  en¬ 
dures,  much  mischief  is  done.  Again, 
authors  really  of  great^  ability  in  their 
peculiar  line,  will  occasionally  attain  amaz¬ 
ing  tem[)orary  popularity,  by  dexterously 
humoring  some  whim  of  the  day,  some 
ephemeral  literary  fashion,  and,  by  thus 
stimulating  and  catering  for  what  is,  as 
they  well  enough  know,  a  false  or  morbid 
apjietite,  they,  for  a  fleeting  period,  career 
triumphantly  o’er  the  unstable  billows  of 
popular  applause,  and  enjoy  a  fame  and 

f)ros|)erity  exceedingly  pleasant — whilst  it 
asts.  The  reaction  comes :  the  public  has 
been  gorged  to  repletion  by  high-spiced 


artificial  dishes,  and  it  loathes  its  unwhole¬ 
some  banquet,  and  very  penitently  returns 
to  honest  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding. 
Then  it  is  that  these  foolscaji-erowned 
authors,  who  awoke  one  morning  and 
found  themselves  famous,  awake  another 
morning  and  find  themselves — dismissed, 
ignored,  forgotten.  They  went  up  like 
rockets,  they  come  down  like  sticks. 
There  let  them  lie:  we  ilon’t  pity  them; 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  a  similar  fate 
will  speedily  overtake  certain  literary 
mountebanks  who  are  at  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  capering  and  prancing,  and  sjiouting 
away,  to  the  apparent  delectation  of  im¬ 
mense  audiences  of  gaping  gomerals,  but 
to  the  intense  disgust  of  all  sensible  peo¬ 
ple. 

But  Captain  3Iarryat  was  not  in  any 
way  a  charlatan,  and  he  did  not  truckle  to 
win  tenqiorary  |K)pularity ;  and  yet  he  was, 
and  continues  to  be,  a  preeminently  jK)pu- 
lar  author  in  liLs  line.  Now  these  facts — 
two  negative,  and  one  aftinnative — {>oint 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  Marryat 
must  have  produced  works  of  genuine 
merit,  and  of  a  kind  calculated  to  perma¬ 
nently  command  the  sympathies,  to  in¬ 
terest  and  amuse,  a  very  wide  circle  of 
readers.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  simjile  gen¬ 
eral  fact.  He  has  not,  in  our  opinion, 
written  the  best  nautical  fiction  extant, 
but  taking  his  works  altogether,  they 
place  him  at  the  very'  head  of  (British) 
naval  novelists ;  the  only  other  two  who 
may  be  classed  immediately  after  him 
l)eing  Michael  Scott  (author  oi  “Tom  Crin¬ 
gle,”  etc.),  and  Captain  Chamier.  (hir 
other  chief  naval  novelists,  namely.  Cap¬ 
tain  Glascock,  II.  M.  Barker  (the  “Old 
Sailor”),  Howard  (best  known  as  author 
of  “  Rattlin  the  Reefer,”  which  is  often 
erroneously  attributed  to  Marryat  himself, 
although  he  merely  “  edited”  it),  Johnson 
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Neale  (author  of  “Cavendish,”  “Paul 
Periwinkle,”  etc.),  and  some  others,  must 
be  rankled  a  long  chalk  (to  use  an  expres¬ 
sive  Americanism)  below  the  above- 
named,  notwithstanding  they  have  all 
more  or  less  distinctive  merit. 

“  Peter  Simjde”  was  the  work  that  first 
effectually  introduced  Captain  Marryat  to 
the  public,  and  made  his  name  famous.  It 
was  the  most  successful  English  naval  fic¬ 
tion  ever  published.  No  work  of  the  kind 
had  such  immense  success  before,  nor  has 
any  whatever  (even  by  Marry.at  himself) 
rivalled  it  in  popularity  since.  The  author, 
we  believe,  received  in  all  the  large  sum 
of  £2,000  for  its  copyright.  Ah !  what 
would  we  not  give  to  enjoy  “  Peter  Sim- 

f)le”  now,  as  we  dhl  in  our  happy  boy- 
lood !  When  we  turn  over  its  familiar 
pages,  we  involuntarily  sigh,  and  exclaim, 
in  the  words  of  Goethe : 

"(live,  oh  give  me  back  the  days, 

Tlie  time  when  I  myself  was  young ! 

T'he  longing  for  the  true — the  real, 

The  pleasure  in  the  bright  ideal !” 

’Twould  be  worth  being  young  .again, 
could  we  only  feel  the  hilarious  delight 
we  experienced  on  first  reading  “  Peter 
Simple,”  and  others  of  Marryat’s  works. 
He  received  a  “Good  Service  Pension” 
as  a  post-captain,  and  we  think  he  also 
richly  deserv’ed  another  pension  for  good 
serv'ice  of  a  different  kind ;  and  the  rea¬ 
son  it  was  not  accorded  probably  may  l>e 
attributed  to  the  fact,  that  neither  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  nor  the  Government  are  sufficiently 
enlightened  iwid  patriotic  to  apprecLate  the 
value  of  that  man's  services,  who,  by  the 
magic  influence  of  his  writings,  upholds 
the  honor  of  the  navy,  and  inspires  spirit¬ 
ed  youths  to  enter  it  as  cadets.  No  au¬ 
thor,  whomsoever,  has  sent  so  many  yoimg 
gentlemen  to  sea  as  Captain  ^larryat.  We 
solemnly  warn,  advise,  and  conjure  all  ten¬ 
der  and  loving  mamma.s,  who  wisely  wish 
to  keep  their  darlings  safeljr  .at  home,  not 
to  permit  Marryat’s  sea-fietions  to  be  read, 
devoured,  gloated  over,  by  their  ingenuous 
boys,  until  the  latter  are  well  on  to  seven¬ 
teen,  for,  by  a  recent  regulation,  youths 
are  now  allowed  to  enter  even  at  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Above  all,  guard  against 
“  Peter  Simple,”  and  “  Mr.  Midshipman 
Easjr !”  for  the  adventures  of  these  model 
reefers  exercise  an  irresistible  fascination 
over  all  lads  who  have  an  innate  predi¬ 
lection  for  the  sea,  and  they  are  straight¬ 


way  seized  with  an  almost  unquenchable 
emulative  thirst,  which  M’ill  too  probably 
only  be  satiated  when  they  have  swung 
their  hammocks  in  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
ships  or  vessels  of  war.  So  beware,  mam¬ 
mas,  say  we! 

Our  conscience  being  materially  light¬ 
ened  by  the  delivery  of  the  above  sage  and 
sound  piece  of  advice,  we  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed,  by  no  means  oblivious  of  our  own 
youthful  reminiscences  of  Marryat’s  sea- 
stories,  to  pass  them  in  review,  and  give 
our  mature  critical  judgment  of  them  in 
mass.  Our  old  friend  “  Peter  Simple,”  of 
course,  heads  the  phalanx,  or,  we  ought  to 
say,  fleet.  The  others  we  must  enumerate, 
not  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  launch¬ 
ed  on  the  ocean  of  literature,  but  just  as 
they  now  come  to  hand  :  “Jacob  Faith- 
fid,”  “King’s  Own,”  “ Frank  Mildmay,” 
“Japhet  in  search  of  a  Father,”  “Master- 
man  Keadv,”  “  Miilshipman  Easy,” 

“  Newton  t'orster,”  “Percival  Keene,” 
“  Poor  Jack,”“Pirate  and  Three  Cutters,” 
“  Snarleyow,”  “  Privateersman.”  Most 
of  them  are  well  thumbed — the  degree  of 
th  umbin  //,  in  fact,  which  a  work  of  fiction  has 
undergone,  is  often  a  tolerably  correct  indi¬ 
cation  of  its  merit.  Your  Public  Is,  after 
all,  the  best  critic  !  So  thought  my  Lord 
Byron — so  think  we. 

These  books  are  of  various  degrees  of 
merit,  however.  We  should  class  four  as 
being  decidedly  the  best  liners  of  the  fleet : 
namely,  “Peter  Simple,”  “Frank  Mild¬ 
may,”  “  King’s  Own,”  “  and  “Midshipman 
Easy.”  A  good  seaman,  who  was  also  well 
read  in  sea-fictions,  once  assured  us  that, 
in  his  own  opinion,  the  last  named  work 
was  the  very  best  Marrvat  ever  wrote ; 
but  we  did  not  agree  with  him.  As  sec¬ 
ond-raters,  we  would  class  “  Jacob  Faith¬ 
ful,”  “  Japhet,”  “Masterman  Ready,”  and 
“  Percival  Keene.”  We  propose  to  notice 
the  al)Ove,  more  or  less,  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  but  not  in  se{>arate  detail,  as 
that  would  lie  unnecessary,  for  a  reason 
we  shall  hereafter  give. 

Five  works  of  the  thirteen  are,  compar¬ 
atively,  so  inferior,  that  M-e  shall,  once  tor 
all,  dismiss  them  here,  each  with  a  few  lines 
of  remark,  which  is  all  they  can  justly  claim 
at  our  hands. 

“Poor  Jack  ”  is, like  all  Marryat’s  works, 
amusing  and  humorous,  and  in  some  {tarts 
graphic  and  instructive ;  but  as  a  whole, 
it  is  a  strange  jumble,  and  hanlly  worthy 
the  illustrations  with  which  our  edition  is 
embellished.  The  title  is  capital  for  a  sea- 
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story,  but  the  hero  is  a  very  different 
personage  from  what  any  one  would  rea¬ 
sonably  anticipate.  The  best  parts  of  the 
book  are  those  descriptive  of  the  life  led 
by  the  old  pensidners  of  Greenwich. 

“Xewton  Forster;  or,  the  Merchant 
Seiwice,”  is  mediocre,  but  contains  a  few 
striking  scenes.  Captain  Marryat  was  not 
sufficiently  an  fait  with  the  merchant  ser¬ 
vice  to  do  justice  to  his  subject,  and  any¬ 
thing  but  a  good  idea  of  the  service  in 
question  is  conveyed  in  his  veracious  pages. 

“  The  Pirate  and  the  Three  Cutters  ”  is 
not,  as  its  title  would  seemingly  inqdy,  a 
single  story,  but  two  in  one  volume.  The 
“  Pirate  ”  is  a  bustling  and  thorough  melo¬ 
dramatic  sort  of  a  yam,  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  please  sentimental  young  la¬ 
dies,  and  it  is  garnished  with  divers  cut¬ 
throat  corsair  ejiisodes,  which  Byronic 
youths  will  gloat  over,  although  the  afore¬ 
said  thrilling  scenes  are  a  great  deal  too 
much  in  the  style  of  Holy  well-street  hor¬ 
rors  to  elicit  anything  but  a  feeling  nigh 
akin  to  disgust  from  people  of  taste  and 
judgment.  We  marv'el  that  a  man  like 
JNIarryat  should  have  condescended  to 
scribble  rawhead- and -bloody -bone  clap¬ 
trap.  (He  did  as  bad,  or  worse,  by  the 
bye,  in  describing  the  doings  of  a  pirate- 
schooner  in  “  Percival  Keene.”)  The  pi¬ 
rate  vessel  is  called  the  Avenger — and  this 
reminds  us  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 
A  venger  frigate,  which  a  few  vears  ago  was- 
totally  lost  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  all 
on  board,  except  four,  perished.  A  son  of 
Captain  Marryat  was  first-lieutenant  of 
this  ill-fated  ship,  and  bore  a  high  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  most  gallant  and  popular  officer. 
He  had  repeatedly  saved  men  at  the  peril 
of  his  own  life,  and  only  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  he  was  lost,  he  leaped  overboard  and 
preserved  a  ]X)or  fellow.  His  death  was 
a  terrible  shock  to  the  veteran  post-captain 
and  author,  who,  it  was  said,  never  recov¬ 
ered  the  blow,  and  he  certainly  died  in  less 
than  a  year  after  the  catastrophe.  Not 
many  months  ago,  the  last  surviving  son 
of  Captain  Marryat,  Frank,  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-nine.  He  had  served 
as  a  midshipman,  and  subsequently  went 
to  California.  He  was  a  clever  writer,  and 
an  accomplished  sketcher  and  draughts¬ 
man,  and  produced  an  interesting  book  on 
“  Borneo,”  and  also  a  lively  account  of  his 
adventures  in  California,  under  the  whim¬ 
sical  title  of  “  Mountains  and  Mole-hills.” 
To  resume.  The-  second  part  of  the  work 
we  are  noticing,  “  The  Three  Cutters,”  is 
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a  mere  spun-otit  m.ag.azine  sketch,  brisk 
enough,  but  outrageously  improbable  in 
its  incidents.  The  book,  however,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  having  been  published  in  a 
sumptuous  edition,  illustrated  by  twenty 
exquisite  plates,  from  designs  by  that 
prince  of  marine  artists,  Clarkson  Stanfield. 

“  Snarleyow ;  or  the  Dog  Fien»l,”  jtos- 
sesses  no  literary  merit,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  laughable  book,  though  we  suspect  it 
will  hardly  bear  to  be  twice  read.  It  is 
all  about  a  cutter,  and  smugglers,  Ac. 
The  scenes  ashore,  at  the  sailors’  Dutch 
drinking-houses  (or  “  boozing-kens,”  to 
use  flash  English),  are  graphic,  albeit 
coarse,  and  the  dog  Snarleyow  figures 
prominently,  though  he  is  not  quite  so 
diabolical  as  the  title  of  the  l>ook  would 
imply. 

“The  Privateersman  a  Hundred  Ye.ars 
Ago,”  is  the  very  poorest  fiction  Marryat 
ever  published.  It  is  only  fitted  for  the 
jicrusal  of  very  goo<I  little  bovs,  of  from 
five  to  ten  years  of  age — and  it  would 
not  entertain  them  much,  we  believe. 
The  only  thing  in  it  worth  print  an<l  pa¬ 
per  is  a  page  or  two  wherein  the  author 
soimdly  denounces  privateering  as  immo¬ 
ral  and  inexpedient. 

The  rubbish  being  cleared  away,  we 
h.ave  prepared  a  good  foundation  for  our 
edifice.  In  other  words,  having  summa¬ 
rily  disposed  of  the  chaff,  we  have  eight 
grains  of  wheat — eight  books  more  or 
less  able — ^left  as  wholesome  food  to  be 
masticated  by  our  critical  grinders.  We 
have  already  said  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  review  them  in  separate  detail,  and 
the  reason  is,  there  is  such  a  family  like¬ 
ness — all  so  much  resemble  coins  from  the 
same  mint — ^that  it  would  be  a  work  of 
sujiererogation.  We  shall,  therefore,  only 
refer  to  these  works  individually  when 
we  find  occasion  to  seek  for  passages  to 
illustrate  our  remarks  on  their  character¬ 
istics  as  .a  group  of  sea-fictions. 

Captain  Marryat  was  not  a  man  of 
genius.  Tliat  is  an  important  fact  to  com¬ 
mence  with.  Herein,  we  conceive,  is  the 
key  to  explain  the  immense  difference 
between  him  and  that  mighty  transjitlan- 
tic  sea-novelist,  Fenimore  CoojK'r.  Mar¬ 
ryat  had  great  and  versatile  t.alent,  and 
was  full  of  genuine  humor,  but  he  lacked 
genius.  His  best  books  are  all  construct¬ 
ed  on  one  system — a  very  simple  and 
easy  one  for  the  writer,  and  one  that  no 
man  could  better  succeed  unth  than  himself. 
They  usually  open  wth  a  richly  humor- 
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ous  chapter  or  two,  introducing  us  to  the 
hero  and  his  family,  and  this  hero  is  pret¬ 
ty  sure  to  l)e  a  mischief-loving  ne’er-do- 
M'ell,  who  is  sent  to  sea  to  leani  good 
morals  and  manners,  or  else  he  personally 
elects  to  enter  a  man-o’-war  from  an  in¬ 
nate  conviction  that  he  will  he  amazingly 
happy  in  a  midshipman’s  berth.  The  books 
are  mainly  occupied  by  the  escapades  of 
these  interesting  young  gentlemen,  until 
they  become  lieutenants,  commanders, 
ami  j)08t-captains,  and  of  course  we  have 
then  details  of  their  actions  with  French 
ships,  Dutch  corvettes,  .and  Spanish  gun¬ 
boats  and  feluccas,  an<l  their  love-makinpfs, 
intrigues,  and  marriages.  As  to  j»lot, 
there  is  rarely  one  worth  naming  (but 
this  is  not  a  fault  in  a  sea-fiction),  nor  is 
there  any  leading  incident  which  strongly 
rivets  our  attention.  Marryat  coxild  not 
powerfully  excite  our  interest,  neither  in 
his  individual  ships,  his  leading  charac¬ 
ters,  or  his  general  story.  We  care  little 
or  nothing  for  the  fate  of  either.  We 
rea«l  only  for  amusement,  for  occasional 
recreation,  and  in  that  are  never  disap¬ 
pointed.  He  is,  par  excellence,  the  prince 
of  nautical  We  do  not  doubt 

that  the  majority  of  the  innumerable 
anecdotes  and  little  episodes  introduced 
in  his  stories,  are  genuine ;  that  is,  they 
are  not  mere  coinages  of  the  brain,  but 
actual  facts  which  the  author  had  either 
witnessed  or  heard  at  first  or  second 
hand ;  but  no  doubt  he  colored  them  to 
heighten  eflect  and  suit  his  jmrpose.  He 
must  have  been  a  greedy  picker-up  of 
mess-table  gossip,  and  of  galley-yams  (but 
in  full-length  galley-yams  Captain  (irlas- 
cock  decidedly  excelled  him),  and  his 
memory  was  either  uncommonly  ten.aoious, 
or  else,  which  is  highly  probable,  he  jot¬ 
ted  down  in  his  note-book  any  tit-bit  he 
heard. 

Marryat's  style  is  remarkably  fluent  and 
easy,  but  rather  slovenly  .and  slipshod  ;  he 
never  troubled  himself  to  ameml  and  cor¬ 
rect  his  first  draught,  we  will  l)e  bound. 
In  one  of  his  books  he  coolly  tells  us  how 
he  w'rote  it,  at  odd  spells,  and  subject  to 
all  manner  of  interruptions,  in  his  cabin 
at  sea  (whilst  captain  of  the  ship),  on  a 
cruise  in  sweltering  latitudes ;  and  he 
mentions  this  by  w.ay  of  explaining  the 
random  nature  of  the  work,  giving  us  a 
sort  of  impression  that  he  privately  ex¬ 
claimed  in  reference  to  his  readers — 
“Tliere,  take  that,  you  dogs!  and  be 
thankful  for  what  you  can  get.  It  isn’t 
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every  post-captain  of  His  Majesty’s  n.avy 
who  w'ould  condescend  to  scribble  dis¬ 
jointed  yarns  in  his  leisure  hours  at  sea  to 
amuse  a  set  of  land-lubbers  like  you,  who 
don’t  know  the  difference  l>etween  a  hand¬ 
spike  and  a  marlingspike !”  We  don’t 
recollect  whether  he  quoted  (as  he  veiy 
aptly  might  have  done)  the  first  8tatiz.as 
of  the  Earl  of  Dorset’s  celebrated  ballad : 

"  To  all  you  ladies  now  on  land, 

We  men  at  sea  indite  j 
Bat  first  would  have  you  understand 
How  hard  it  is  to  write ;  • 

The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune,  too, 

W'e  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 

With  a  fit,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

**  For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind. 
And  fill  our  empty  brain  ; 

Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rose  ^  wind, 

To  wave  the  azure  main. 

Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  me, 

Roll  up  and  down  in  ships  at  sea. 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la.” 

We  have  a  vehement  suspicion  that 
Captain  IMarryat’s  readers  are  not  a  little 
indebted  to  the  printer,  and  the  printer’s 
reader^  for  eVen  as  it  is,  we  notice  in  his 
works  many  badly-constracted  sentences, 
and  grammatical  errors.  We  dare  say 
that  the  gallant  captain’s  eopy  (as  MS.  is 
technically  called)  required  a  great  deal 
of  careful  revision.  I’ost-captains  are  not 
often  very  elegant  and  precise  writers, 
and  W'e  all  now  know  that  even  distin¬ 
guished  admirals  w-rite  in  utter  defiance 
of  all  the  ordinary'  rules  of  grammar,  spell¬ 
ing,  and  punctuation.  It  was,  by  the  bye, 
.an  ungenerous  and  cruel  act  of  the  Timtu 
to  publish  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  recent  let¬ 
ter  verb,  et  lit.  Whatever  the  provoca¬ 
tion,  still,  W'e  say,  the  Leviathan  of  the 
press  ought  to  have  forborne,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  long  roll  of  gallant  services 
performed  of  yore  by  the  old  sea-king, 
and  not  have  pilloried  him,  that  every 

E  school-boy  and  Miss  might  laugh  .at 
lers  for  w'hich  they  themselves  would 
have  been  soundly  and  deservedly  whipt, 
had  they  been  the  perpetrators  thereof 
Setting  aside  Fighting  Charley’s  lubberly 
spelling,  etc.,  there  w'as  nothing  to  de¬ 
spise  in  his  letter,  for  it  contained  much 
sound  sense  and  manful  remonstrance. 
We  cry  shame  to  the  Times.,  and  in  spite 
of  it  yet  exclaim — “  Charley  is  ot/r  dar¬ 
ling  !”  And  we  really  should  like  to  see 
an  MS.  of  Captain  Marryat’s.  Who 
knows  w'hethcr  it  would  be  spelt  and 
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punctuated  a  bit  better  than  old  Charley’s 
letters  ? 

Marryat  abounds  with  humor — real,  un¬ 
affected,  buoyant,  overflowing  English 
humor.  Many  bits  of  his  writings  strong¬ 
ly  remind  us  of  Dickens,  and  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  most  of  them  were  writ¬ 
ten  before  Dickens  became  the  bright 
star,  “  observed  of  all  observers,”  in  our 
literary  firmament.  He  is  an  incorrigible 
joker,  and  frequently  relates  such  droll 
anecdotes  and  adventures,  that  the 
gloomiest  hypochondriac  could  not  read 
them  without  involuntarily  indulging  in 
the  unwonted  luxury  of  a  hearty  cachinna- 
tion.  He  is  certainly  a  prosaic  writer, 
yet  his  plain,  matter-of-fact  way  has  an 
especial  charm  for  many  readers  ;  and  his 
books  abound  in  shrewd  worldly  remarks 
and  valuable  snatches  of  practical  philoso¬ 
phy.  Although  it  perhaps  would  not  be 
unfair  were  we  to  assert  that  the  adven¬ 
tures  and  misadventures,  the  doings  and 
misdoings,  the  tricks,  quips,  pranks,  and 
wanton  wiles  of  midges,  form  the  staple 
material  of  his  writings,  yet  there  are 
other  prominent  ingredients.  A  lands¬ 
man  will  derive  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
navy  (as  it  wtw),  from  Marryat’s  stories ; 
and  they  also  contain  many  interesting 
and  graphic  descriptive  sketches  of  the 
scenery  and  manners  of  foreign  countries, 
especially  the  West  Indies.  His  writings 
are  interspersed  with  much  sound  and  ex¬ 
cellent  practical  advice  t3  young  officers, 
and  we  should  opine  that  the  latter  could 
hardly  fail  to  derive  professional  benefit 
from  a  careful  perusal  of  such  passages. 
Matrryat  also  clearly  and  ably  details  the 
manoeuvres  of  ships,  and  his  “  Peter  Sim¬ 
ple”  contains  the  very  best  description 
ever  written  of  that  delicate  and  moment¬ 
ous  evolution,  the  club-hauling  of  a  ship. 
Of  course,  he  also  gives  some  occasional 
dashing  pictures  of  minor  naval  exploits 
during  the  last  war,  but  we  should  not  be 
disposed  to  accept  them  as  historically  ac¬ 
curate  ;  and  in  describing  even  imaginary 
actions  at  sea,  it  seems  to  .us  that  3Iarryat 
was  rather  prone  to  exaggeration.  In 
“  Percival  Keene,”  he  describes  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  a  Dutch  38-gun  frigate  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  frigate,  and  gives  the  loss  of  the 
Dutchman  at  147  killed,  151  woimded ; 
total  298 !  It  is  true  the  Dutchman  is 
said  to  have  had  a  dethchment  of  troops 
on  board,  and  we  all  know  how  doggedly 
obstinate  those  broad-bottomed  gentry, 
are.  Marryat  nearly  always  makes  his 
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actions  desperately^  bloody;  but  in  this 
case,  the  fight  reminds  us  rather  too  much 
of  the  celebrated  battle-royal  between  the 
two  Kilkenny  cats,  who  fought  all  night, 
and  in  the  moniing  nothing  remained  of 
them  but  the  tail  of  one,  and  a  fore  paw 
of  the  other  !  The  cowardly  old  purser 
of  the  English  frigate  is  represented  as 
having,  whilst  stupefied  with  fear,  present¬ 
ed  his  report  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
to  the  captain,  and  it  was  found  to  read 
thus; — “Pieces  of  .beef,  10;  ditto,  pork, 
19;  raisins,  17;  marines,  10.”  Bravo, 
Mariyat !  you  never  stick  at  a  trifle,  pro¬ 
vided  you  could  make  your  readers  laugh. 
Poor  old  purser  Culpepper  might  well  be 
excused  for  entering  raisins  in  his  list  of 
killed  and  wounded,  for  his  store-room 
had  recently  been  robbed'by  an  illustrious 
young  reefer,  one  Mr.  Tommy  Dott,  who 
was  detected  in  the  very  act,  with  his 
pockets  stuffed  full  of  juicyr  raisins.  Mr. 
Culpepper  solemnly  predicted  that  he 
should  live  to  see  Mr.  Tommy  hanged ; 
but  he  didn’t,  which  must  have  been  a 
sore  disappointment  to  the  vindictive  old 
purser. 

Although  Captain  Marryat  was  himself 
emphatically  an  officer  of  the  old  service, 
and  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit  and  tra¬ 
ditions,  we  feel  cordial  pleasure  in  noting 
the  fact  that  in  more  than  one  respect, 
he  nobly  rose  superior  to  its  prejudices, 
and  manfully  maintained  opinions  diamet¬ 
rically  opposed  to  those  doggedly  upheld 
by  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  pro¬ 
fessionally  educated.  He  not  only  drew 
some  over  true  characters  (especially  a 

fuU-length  portrait  of  a  Captain  G - , 

one  of  those  demons  incarnate,  who  too 
frequently  disgraced  and  cursed  the  old 
service,  but  the  like  of  whom,  happily, 
cannot  be  found  in  the  navy  now-a-days), 
with  a  view  to  gibbet  such  diabolical  sea- 
tyrants,  and  expose  them  to  the  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  world ;  but  he  also  strongly 
deprecated  flogging,  and  said  that  he  him¬ 
self^  in  his  capacity  of  a  captain,  never  re¬ 
sorted  to  it  except  when  absolutely  com¬ 
pelled,  and  then  ordered  and  witnessed 
(as  in  duty  bound)  its  infliction,  with  pro¬ 
foundly  painful  feelings.  He  evinced  a 
similarly  liberal  spirit  on  the  vexata  qties- 
tio  of  press-gangs.  In  “  Frank  Mildmay,” 
speaking  of  press-gangs,  he  describes  his 
hero  as  commanding  a  party  of  seamen  at 
Quebec,  thus  emploved  in  kidnapping 
men,  and  puts  the  following  impressive 
words  in  his  mouth — words,  which  the 
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few  remaining  advocates  of  press-gangs 
may  ponder  "with  profit : — “  I  became  an 
enthusiast  in  man-hunting,  although  sober 
reflection  has  since  convinced  me  of  its 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  inexpediency,  tend¬ 
ing  to  drive  seamen  from  the  country, 
more  than  any  measure  the  government 
could  adopt.  I  cared  not  one  farthing 
about  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  long 
as  I  got  my  ship  well  manned  for  the  im¬ 
pending  conflict ;  and  as  I  gratified  my 
love  of  adventure,  I  was  as  thoughtless  of 
the  consequences  as  when  I  rode  over  a 
farmer’s  turnips  in  England,  or  broke 
through  his  hedge  in  pursuit  of  a  fox.” 

We  have,  ourselves,  written  strongly 
against  press-gangs,  and  we  need  hardly 
add  that  we  deeply  sympathize  with  all 
that  Captain  Marryat  said  to  advocate 
their  permanent  abolition.  We  regret  to 
add  that  Captain  Glascock  (whose  writings 
we  otherwise  hold  in, much  esteem)  wrote 
energetically  in  support  of  impressment. 
We  believe  that  Captain  Marryat  wrote 
a  pamphlet  expressly  against  press-gangs. 
We  have  either  read  or  heard  that  Marry- 
at’s  humane  and  enlightened,  ay,  and  just 
and  wise,  opinions  on  this  subject  were 
exceedingly  unpalatable  to  our  somewhat 
bigoted  and  not  over  gifted  sailor-King, 
William  the  Fourth,  who,  it  is  said,  on  Cap¬ 
tain  Marryat’s  name  being  submitted  to 
His  Majesty  as  one  deserving  of  a  pension 
for  good  services  (or  some  similar  reward), 
exclaimed — “  What !  ^Marryat  ?  Why, 
that’s  the  fellow  who  wrote  against  im¬ 
pressment.  He  shall  not  have  it !”  (We 
quote  the  words  from  memory.)  Even 
so,  O  most  sapient  monarch!  and  yet 
Captain  Marryat  did  eventually  receive 
the  well-earned  reward. 

If  the  above  anecdote  be  authentic 
(and  for  aught  we  know  it  is),  we  need 
not  marvel  if  Captain  Marryat  chewed 
the  cud  of  reflection  thereon;  and  that 
he  apparently  did  so,  there  is  some  curious 
evidence  in  more  than  one  of  his  works. 
For  example,  in  “  Frank  Mildmay,”  he 
writes  a  short  passage,  which  we  shall 
here  quote  (from  the  original  edition, 
published  in  1842),  not  only  for  its  intrin¬ 
sic  significancy,  but  also  because  it  justifies 
our  previous  strictures  relative  to  the 
slovenly  style  of  writing  too  frequent  in 
Marryat’s  books.  He  says:  “Strange  to 
g:iy,  for  a  succession  of  reigns,  the  navy 
never  has  been  popular  at  Court.  In  that 
region,  inhere  merit  of  any  kind  is  seldom 
permitted  to  intrude,  the  navy  have  [has] 


generally  been  at  a  discount.  Each  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  has  been 
hailed  by  its  members  [our  careless  author 
means  the  members  of  the  navy,  not  those 
of  the  House  of  Hanover]  with  fresh  hopes 
of  a  change  in  their  favor,  which  hopes 
have  ended  in  disappointment ;  but  per¬ 
haps  it  is  as  well,  ^e  navjr  require  [r(y 
quires]  no  prophet  to  tell  it,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  that  one  cannot  touch 
pitch  without  being  defiled ;  but  there  is 
a  moral  pitch,  the  meanness,  the  dis* 
honesty,  and  servility  of  the  Court,  with 
which  I  trust  our  noble  service  will  never 
be  contaminated.”  We  think  the  reader 
of  this  will  exclaim  with  us — “  By’r  lady ! 
but  these  be  bitter  words !”  Ay,  bitter 
enough,  good  sooth,  but  are  they  not  also 
true  y  At  any  rate,  they  were  true  when 
Marryat  wrote. 

Captain  Marryat  rarely  treated  his  read¬ 
ers  to  any  but  the  briefest  pictures  of  the 
phenomena  of  ocean,  and  of  the  manner 
m  which  ships  are  handled  so  as  to  battle 
with  and  triumph  over  imminent  elemental 
dangers.  “  Frank  Mildmay,”  however, 
contains  a  really  capital  (albeit  concise) 
description  of  a  ship  overtaken  by  a  hur¬ 
ricane  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  evident¬ 
ly  truthful,  and  it  is,  we  think,  the  most 
graphic  and  interesting  passage  of  the 
kind  in  all  Marryat’s  writings;  yet  wo 
have  only  to  compare  it  with  similar  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  ship  struggling  with  the  ele¬ 
ments,  in  Fenimore  Cooper’s  greatest 
works,  and  we  see  at  a  glance  the  immea¬ 
surable  superiority  of  the  American  author 
in  that  style  of  writing.  Let  the  reader 
even  refer  to  two  of  Cooper’s  latest  sea- 
novels,  “  Homeward  Bound  ”  and  “  Afloat 
and  Ashore,”  and  he  will  perceive  the 
truth  of  our  allegation,  although  these 
two  books  are  not  t,o  be  named  with 
Cooper’s  earlier  works.  In  justice  to 
Marryat,  we  will  give  the  most  material 
portions  of  his  hurricane  scene : 

“  The  wind  was  from  the  north-west — the  water^ 
as  it  blew  on  board,  and  all  over  ns,  was  warm  as 
milk ;  the  murkiness  and  close  smell  of  the  air 
was  in  a  short  time  dispelled ;  but  such  was  tie 
violence  of  the  wind,  that  on  the  moment  of  its 
striking  the  ship,  she  lay  over  on  her  side  with 
her  lee-guns  under  water.  Every  article  that  could 
move  was  danced  to  leeward ;  the  shot  flew  out 
of  the  lockers,  andfthe  greatest  confusion  and  dis¬ 
may  prevailed  below,  while  above  deck  thing* 
went  still  worse';  the  mizenmast  and  the  fore  and' 
main-topmast  went  over  the  side ;  but  such  wh* 
the  noise  of  the  wind  that  we  could  not  hear  tl)eiii 
fall,  nor  did  I,  who  was  standing  close  to  tb« 
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mizenmast  at  the  momeat,  know  it  was  gone  until 
1  turned  round  and  saw  the  stump  of  the  mast 
snapped  in  two  like  a  carrot  The  noise  of  the 
wind  ‘  waxed  lender  and  louder it  was  like  one 
continued  peal  of  thunder;  and  the  enormous 
waves  as  they  rose  were  instontly  beheaded  by  its 
fury,  and  sent  in  foaming  spray  along  the  bosom 
of  the  deep ;  the  storm-staysails  flew  to  atoms  : 
the  captain,  offlcers,  and  men  stood  aghast  look¬ 
ing  at  each  other,  and  waiting  the  awful  event  in 
utter  amazement 

“The  ship  lay  over  on  her  larboard  side  so 
heavily  as  to  force  in  the  gun-ports  and  the  net¬ 
tings  of  the  waist  hammoclm,  and  seemed  as  if  set¬ 
tling  bodily  down,  while  large  masses  of  water,  by 
the  force  of  the  wind,  were  whirled  up  into  the 
air;  and  others  were  pouring  down  the  hatch¬ 
ways,  which  we  had  not  time  to  batten  down,  and 
before  we  had  succeeded,  the  lower  deck  was  half 
full,  and  the  hammocks  were  all  floating  about  in 
dreadful  disorder.  The  sheep,  cows,  pigs,  and 
poultry  were  all  washed  overboard,  out  of  the 
waist,  and  drowned.  [“  And  drowned  1”  What 
need  to  tell  us  that  ?  Any  living  thing  washed 
overboard  in  a  hurricane  must  perish.^  No  voice 
could  be  heard,  and  no  orders  were  given — all  dis¬ 
cipline  was  suspended — captain  and  sweeper  clung 
alike  to  the  same  rope  for  security. 

“  The  fore  and  mainmasts  still  stood,  supporting 
the  weight  of  rigging  and  wreck  which  hung  to 
them,  and  which,  like  a  powerful  lever,  pressed  the 
laboring  ship  down  on  her  side.  To  disengage 
this  enormous  top-hamper,  was,  to  ns,  an  object 
more  to  be  desired  than  expected.  Yet  the  case 
was  desperate . The  danger  of  send¬ 

ing  a  man  aloft  was  so  imminent,  that  the  captain 
would  not  order  one  on  this  service,  but,  calling 
the  ship's  company  on  the  quarter-deck,  pointed 
to  the  impending  wreck ;  and  by  signs  and  ges¬ 
tures  and  hard  bawling,  convinced  them,  that  un¬ 
less  the  ship  was  immediately  eased  of  her  burden, 
she  must  go  down. 

“At  this  moment  every  wave  seemed  to  make 
a  deeiier  and  more  fatal  impression  on  her.  She 
descended  rapidly  in  the  hollows  of  the  seas,  and 
rose  with  a  dull  and  exhausted  motion,  as  if  she 
fould  do  no  more.  Sha  was  worn  out  in  the  con¬ 
test,  and  about  to  surrender,' like  a  noble  and  bat¬ 
tered  fortress,  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  her 
enemies.  The  men  seemed  stupefied  with  the  dan¬ 
ger  ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  could  they  have  got 
at  the  spirits,  would  have  made  themselves  drunk, 
and,  in  that  state,  have  met  their  inevitable  fate. 
At  every  lurch  the  mainmast  appeared  as  if  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  violent  efforts  to  disengage  itself 
from  the  ship ;  the  weather-shrouds  became  like 
taut  bars  of  iron,  while  the  lee-shrouds  hung 
over  in  a  semi-circle  to  leeward,  or,  with  the  wea-  j 
ther-roll,  banged  against  the  mast,  and  threatened 
instant  destruction,  each  moment,  frotn  the  convul¬ 
sive  jerks.  We  expected  to  see  the  mast  fall,  and 
with  it,  the  side  of  the  ship  tq,be  beaten  in.  No 
man  could  be  found  daring  enough,  at  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  request,  to  venture  aloft  and  cut  away  the 
wreck  of  the  main-topmast  and  the  main-yard, 
which  was  hanging  npand  down,  with  the  weight 
of  Uie  topsail-yard  resting  upon  it.  There  was  a 
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I  de«i  and  stupid  pause  while  the  hurricane,  if  any¬ 
thing,  increased  in  violence.” 

This  is  very  good  indeed  (setting  aside 
some  loose  and  misty  writing  which  the  in¬ 
telligent  reader  will  easily  discover  without 
our  aid),  and  we  will  honestly  adfnit  that 
if  we  had  never  read  Cooper’s  grand  and 
unrivalled  pictures  of  storms  and  hurri¬ 
canes,  we  should  rate  Marryat’s  much 
higher  than  we  are  now  disposed  to  do. 

The  most  valuable — perhaps  the  only 
permanently  valuable  quality  of  Marryat’s 
writings,  apart  from  their  incidental  in¬ 
structive  lessons  to  youn^  officers,  consists 
of  his  vivid  pictures  of  lite  in  the  Old  Ser¬ 
vice.  Thoroughly  at  home  was  he  on  this 
(to  him)  genial  topic.  He  was  cognizant 
of  the  traditions  of  the  old  service  to  an 
extraordinary  decree,  and  could  minutely 
depict  its  ships,  its  captains  and  officers, 
and  its  gallant  pigtailed  tars,  hitting  off 
their  several  peculiarities  with  free  yet  firm 
and  graphic  touches.  Marryat  is  rather 
too  much  an  old  service  man  himself  in  one 
or  two  respects — we  allude  to  his  not  un¬ 
frequent  coarseness  of  both  language  and 
ideas.  The  oaths  and  blasphemy  which 
he  puts  in  the  mouths  of  many  of  his  cha¬ 
racters  are  quite  indefensible.  Nor  is 
that  the  worst.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
relate  the  broadest  jokes  and  anecdotes, 
which,  even  admitting  them  to  be  allow¬ 
able  at  the  mess-table  (which  we  very 
much  doubt),  are  certainly  not  fit  for  ap¬ 
pearing  in  type.  He  never  could  let  slip 
an  opportunity  to  indulge  in  double  enten¬ 
dres  and  indelicate  innuendoes,  and  on  this 
ground  alone  we  distinctly  state  our  opin¬ 
ion  that  certain  of  his  works  are  not  ex¬ 
actly  proper  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  modest  youth  or  a  pure-minded  maiden. 
Look  at  “  Frank  Mildmay,”  too,  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  very  questionable  incidents 
which  Marryat  sometimes  detailed.  We 
object  to  Frank’s  criminal  intrigues  with 
Eugenia  in  England,  and  with  Carlotta  in 
the  West  Indies,  as  being,  to  say  the 
least,  in  very  bad  taste.  We  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  Captain  Marryat  honestly  in- 

i  tended  to  inculcate  good  lessons  by  show¬ 
ing  what  misery  resulted  from  these  in¬ 
trigues,  but  we  cannot  conceive  what  good 
could  result  from  detailing  them.  They 
may  sully  the  innocent  mind,  but  they 
can  hardly  reform  the  already  guilty. 
Marryat’s  intentions  generally  were  excel¬ 
lent,  and  in  themselves  praiseworthy,  but 
like  most  officers  of  the  old  school  he  had 
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unconsciously  contracted  habits  of  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing  with  too  much  freedom 
and  levity,  and  his  notions  of  what  is  and 
is  not  permissible  to  be  openly  spoken  of 
in  reference  to  the  sex,  appear  to  have 
been  cloudy  and  indistinct.  Let  us  not 
be  misunderstood.  We  by  no  means  im¬ 
ply  that  Marryat  was  anything  so  coarse 
as  Smollett,  and  sure  are  we  that  the  gal¬ 
lant  captain  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
that  he  trespassed  too  much  beyond  the 
bounds  of  decorum  and  sound  morality. 
His  head  was  to  blame,  not  his  heart. 

We  have,  however,  another  charge 
against  him.  He  too  often  related  stories 
of  an  irreverent  tendency.  We  abhor 
cant,  but  we  protest,  far  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  against  the  shocking  ex¬ 
pressions  which  so  many  of  his  prominent 
characters  indulge  in.  It  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  rough  seamen,  and  old-school 
officers,  should  talk  as  correctly  and  de¬ 
voutly  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
but  surely  an  author  is  not  justified  in 
making  them  utter  blasphemies  which 
cause  us  to  shudder  with  horror ;  nor  is 
he  to  be  defended  when  he  relates  anec¬ 
dotes  which  are  intrinsically  profane,  al¬ 
though  related  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
thoughtless  will  laugh.  We  nevertheless 
nc(]^uit  Captain  Marryat  of  intentional  pro¬ 
fanity  ;  and  innumerable  brief  passages 
throughout  his  writings  also  bear  witness 
that  at  heart  he  was  sincerely  inpressed 
with  sound  religious  convictions  and  aspi¬ 
rations.  We  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to 
refer  to  and  deprecate  the  above  grave 
faults  of  our  old  favorite,  and  now  gladly 
turn  to  pleasanter  parts  of  our  task. 

Captain  Marryat’s  works  contain  quite 
a  gallery  of  striking  sketches  of  original 
characters.  We  can  never  forget  his 

daguerreotype  portraits  of  Captain  G - , 

the  brutal,  infamous  tyrant;  of  Captain 
Kearney,  the  good-natured  and  generous 
commanding  officer,  but  such  a  consum¬ 
mate  and  unparalleled  liar,  that  he  never  in 
his  life  spoke  the  truth,  unless  by  mistake  / 
of  Captain  Horton,  young  and  brave  as  a 
lion,  but  so  inordinately  slothful,  that  he 
would  not  even  get  up  from  his  cot  when 
his  ship  was  in  imminent  danger  during  a 
gale,  preferring,  apparently,  to  go  to  the 
bottom  in  his  bed  rather  than  be  at  the 
trouble  to  turn  out  on  deck  ;  of  Captain 
Hawkins,  the  mean,  spying,  creeping  cow¬ 
ard  ;  and  of  many  other  captains  and  offi¬ 
cers  whom  we  cannot  enumerate.  As  a 
specimen,  however,  of  the  clever  and  hu¬ 


morous  way  in  which  Marryat  could  ex¬ 
hibit,  for  our  amusement,  an  officer  remark¬ 
able  for  some  idiosyncrasy,  let  us  quote 
the  description  which  O’Brien  gives  to 
Peter  Simple  of  a  captain  aptly  nicknamed 
“Avoirdupois 

“  ‘  What  do  you  mean  by  a  jackass  frigate  ? 
inquired  I. 

“  ‘  I  mean  one  of  your  twenty-eight  gun  ships, 
so  called,  because  there  is  as  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  and  a  real  frigate,  like  the  one  we  are 
sailing  in,  as  there  is  between  a  donkey  and  a 
race-horse.  Well,  the  ship  was  no  sooner  brought 
down  to  the  dockyard  to  have  her  ballast  taken  in, 
than  our  captain  came  down  to  her — a  little,  thin, 

I  spare  man,  but  a  man  of  weight  nevertheless,  for 
j  he  brought  a  great  pair  of  scales  with  him,  and 
weighed  every  thing  that  was  put  on  board.  I  for¬ 
get  his  real  name,  but  the  sailors  christened  him 
Captain  Avoirdupois.  He  had  a  large  book,  in 
which  he  inserted  the  weight  of  the  ballast,  and 
of  the  shot,  water,  provisions,  coals,  standing  and 
running  rigging,  cables,  and  everything  else.  Then 
he  weighed  all  the  men,  and  all  the  midshipmen, 
and  all  the  midshipmen’s  chests,  and  all  the  offi¬ 
cers,  with  everything  belonging  to  them  ;  lastly, 
he  weighed  himself,  which  did  not  add  much  to 
the  sum  total.  1  don’t  exactly  know  what  this 
was  for ;  but  he  was  always  talking  about  cen¬ 
tres  of  gravity,  displacement  of  fiuid,  and  no¬ 
body  knows  what  I  believe  it  was  to  find  out 
the  longitude  somewhow  or  other,  but  I  didn’t  re¬ 
main  long  enough  in  her  to  know  the  end  of  it ; 
for  one  day  I  brought  on  board  a  pair  of  new 
boots,  which  I  forgot  to  report,  that  they  might 
be  pat  into  the  scales  which  swung  on  the  gang*- 
way ;  and  whether  the  captain  thought  they  would 
sink  his  ship,  or  for  what,  1  cannot  tell,  but  he  or¬ 
dered  me  to  quit  her  immediately — so  ftiere  I  was 
adrift  again.  1  packed  up  my  traps  and  went  on 
shore,  patting  on  my  new  boots  out  of  spite,  and 
trod  into  sdl  the  mud  and  mire  I  could  meet,  and 
walked  up  and  down  from  Plymouth  to  Dock 
until  I  was  tired,  as  a  punishment  to  them,  until  1 
wore  the  scoundrels  out  in  a  fortnight.”* 

The  above  paragraph  is,  as  the  French 
cook  said  of  nis  <Aef  d’ceuvre,  impayable 
— like  a  good  many  similar  bits  in  Mar¬ 
ryat’s  books.  Ere  quitting  the  subject  of 
old  service  captains,  we  may  remark  that 
in  speaking  of  Peter  Simple  when  he  passed 
his  examination  for  lieutenant,  Marryat 
says  that  most  captains  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  navigation,  for  they  merely  ac¬ 
quired  it  by  rote  when  mids,  and  forgot 
nearly  all  about  it  when  lieutenants,  and 
when  captains  could  merely  prick  off  the 
ship’s  position  on  a  chart,  the  wiasfer  being 
responsible  for  the  reckoning.  He  broadly 
declares  his' opinion,  that  were  captains 
themselves  examined  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  navigation,  nineteen  in  twenty  would 
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be  disgracefully  plucked  I  This  might  be 
true  enough  of  the  old  service,  but  we 
should  say  not  of  the  new.  Captains,  and 
all  officers  now-a-days,  are  required  to 
possess  more  scientific  knowledge.  So  far 
as  thorough  practical  seamanship  was 
concerned,  however,  we  have  little  hesitar 
tion  in  expressing  our  opinion  that  the  old 
service  officers  were  superior  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  of  Queen  Victoria’s.  Rely 
upon  it,  steam  screw-liners  are  not  the  best 
possible  schools  for  seamanship,  neither  for 
officers  nor  blue-jackets.  But  the  pro¬ 
gression  of  the  navy — practical  seamanship 
only  excepted — since  the  close  of  the  last 
war,  has  been  truly  immense.  The  ships 
are  incomparably  superior ;  the  officers 
are  more  gentlemanly,  and  infinitely  less 
cruel  and  tyrannical ;  navigation,  and  naval 
gunnery  especially,  have  vastly  improved  ; 
the  men  are  treated  now  as  men,  and  though 
brave  and  daring  as  ever,  are  better  inform¬ 
ed,  and  have  more  self-respect  than  the  pig¬ 
tailed  Jacks  of  past  generations.  Just  let 
us  hear  what  Captain  Marryat  has  to  say 
of  a  frigate  half  a  century  ago !  He  calls 
it  “  a  shii)  crowded  with  300  men,  where 
oaths  and  blasphemy  interlarded  every  sen¬ 
tence  ;  where  religion  was  wholly  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  the  only  honor  paid  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty  was  a  clean  shirt  on  a  Sunday  / 1 
where  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  an 
officer  was  considered  of  more  importance 
than  the  observance  of  the  Decalogue ;  and 
the  commandments  of  God  were  in  a 
manner  abrogated  by  the  articles  of  war 
— for  the  first  might  be  broken  with  im¬ 
punity,  and  even  with  applause,  while  the 
most  severe  punishment  awaited  any  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  latter.”  There’s  an  awful 
icture  for  you!  Well  might  men-o’-war 
e  called  Floating  Hells !  And  when  we 
boast  of  the  past  triumphs  of  our  navv,  it 
would  be  well  to  bear  m  mind  these  fear¬ 
ful  revelations  of  an  eye-witness. 

Great  as  Captain  Marryat  was  on  the 
subject  of  old  service  captains,  he  was  yet 
greater  on  midshipmen.  We  suppose  he 
himself  must  have  been  a  prime  specimen 
of  a  youngster — mischievous  as  a  monkey, 
and  continually  in  scrapes  and  dangers, 
but  somehow  always  m.anaging  to  alight 
on  his  feet  again  like  a  cat ;  for  otherwise 
how  could  he  describe  mids  and  their  doings 
in  the  way  he  has  done  ?  We  always  picture 
him  to  our  mind’s  eye  as  a  reefer,  very  like 
his  own  Percival  Keene ;  and  how  he  ever 
oould  find  in  his  heart  to  punish  midship¬ 


men  when  he  became  a  captain,  is  more 
than  we  can  conceive — ^but  his  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  would  save  him  any  twinge  of  con¬ 
science.  Marryat,  as  an  author,  intensely 
enjoyed  describing  the  peccadilloes  of 
middies.  How  he  must  have  chuckled  be¬ 
hind  his  pen  when  portraying  Mr.  Tommy 
Dott,  and  other  demure  young  gentlemen 
of  kindred  genius !  We  are  much  afraid 
that  a  perusal  of  Post-captain  Marryat’s 
works  has  suggested  many  a  naughty 
trick  to  modern  reefers,  though  their  own 
brains  are  certainly  fertile  enough  in  all 
matters  of  mischief.  The  medal  has  a  gra¬ 
ver  side. 

The  life  of  a  midshipman  partook  of 
the  general  coarseness  and  severity  preva¬ 
lent  in  every  grade  of  the  old  service. 
The  arrangements  of  the  midshipmen’s 
berths  were  not  merely  devoid  of  all  per¬ 
sonal  comfort,  but  really  were  hardly  con¬ 
sistent  with  common  decency  ;  and  the  li¬ 
cense  of  conduct  prevalent  was  such,  that 
the  characters  of  the  “  young  gentlemen" 
inevitably  became  morally  deteriorated 
to  a  melancholy  degree.  No  matter  how 
gentlemanly,  and  modest,  and  innocent  a 
oung  lad  might  be  when  he  first  joined 
is  ship,  he  could  not  resist  the  contagion 
of  the  berth.  He  was  hourly  habituated 
to  blasphemous  and  obscene  language; 
he  was  sworn  at,  cuffed,  kicked,  robbed, 
beaten,  and  maltreated  in  all  manner  of 
ways ;  he  could  not  help  beholding  the 
vicious  practices  of  his  messmates,  their 
brutality,  drunkenness,  and  licentious¬ 
ness  ;  and  what  at  first  shocked,  frighten¬ 
ed,  and  revolted  him,  soon  became  fatally 
familiar.  A  few  weeks,  or  at  most  a  few 
months,  were  sure  to  be  sufficient  to  make 
him  just  as  bad  as  the  rest.  He  must 
either  become  one  of  them  in  all  respects, 
or  else  quit  the  service  in  disgust.  iTiere 
was  no  alternative.  However  morally  and 
religiously  a  boy  had  been  brought  up  at 
home,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to 
avoid  evil  and  continue  good,  he  could 
not  overcome  the  contaminating  influence 
of  the  midshipmen’s  berth.  We  cannot 
enter  into  unseemly  details  on  this  sad 
topic,  but  our  assertions  are  based  on 
incontrovertible  testimonies.  Of  course 
there  were  some  rare,  very  rare,  exceji- 
tions,  especially  when  the  captain  of  the 
ship  happened  to  be  a  good,  moral,  and 
religious  man,  who  felt  it  his  duty  to  look 
strictly  after  the  personal  conduct  of  his 
midshipmen.  But  alas!  how  few  cap- 
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tains  were  of  this  class  in  the  old  service ! 
We  might  count  them  upon  the  fingers  of  ‘ 
one  hand,  we  verily  believe !  * 

Let  us  now  hasten  to  say  that  the  old  ^ 
service  midshipmen  were  hard-worked  , 
fellows,  and  very  rapidly  learnt  the  ardu-  j 
ous  duties  of  their  profession.  They  soon  i 
became  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  ! 
service,  and  were  exceedingly  eager  to 
distinguish  themselves,  which  they  had 
superabundant  opportunities  of  doing. 
And  although,  as  we  have  plsunly  inti¬ 
mated,  they  were  permitted  a  shameful 
and  degradmg  license  in  their  berth,  they 
were  yet  subjected  to  a  severe  discipline 
on  duty.  The  youngest  had  to  strictly 
keep  watch,  and  were  tautly  looked 
after  on  deck.  Little  mercy  was  shown 
them  when  they  had  incurred  punishment. 
Half-a-dozen  mids  were  almost  daily 
perched  at  the  mast-heads  of  any  ship  of 
size,  and  we  have  somewhere  read  of  a 
ship’s  crosstrees  being  so  loaded  with 
delmquent  reefers,  that  the  boatswain 
humorously  suggested  the  propriety  of 
setting  up  preventer-stays  to  save  the 
topmasts  from  toppling  overboard  !  Mast¬ 
heading  is  now  nearly  obsolete,  and  a 
very  good  thing  too,  for  it  was,  in  cold 
rough  weather,  rather  too  severe  a  punish¬ 
ment,  and  one  marvels  that  frequent  fatal 
accidents  did  not  occur  from  the  practice, 
especially  when  we  recollect  that  some 
luckless  youngsters  actually  spent  one-half 
of  their  time  at  the  cross-trees!  Worse 
than  mast-heading,  youngsters  were  liable 
to  be  flogged  in  the  cabin,  with  a  cat  (the 
midshipmites’  cat!)  solely  dedicated  to 
their  private  use,  service,  and  benefit.  A 
captain,  moreover,  could  (and  not  unfre- 
quently  actually  did)  at  his  will  and  plea¬ 
sure  turn  a  poor  mid  forvs'ard  to  do  duty 
before  the  mast,  until  his  High  Mighti¬ 
ness  thought  the  peccant  youngster  suffi¬ 
ciently  punished,  and  so  permitted  him  to 
resume  duty  on  the  quarter-deck. 

^  We  have  made  the  foregoing  observa¬ 
tions  as  preliminary  to  Marryat’s  pictures 
of  life  in  the  midshipmen’s  berth,  which 
we  shall  now  introduce  to  the  not^pe  of 
the  reader.  We  intend  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  single  work  of  our  author — 
viz.,  “  Frank  Mildmay,”  one  of  the  very 
best  he  produced.  First  let  us  have  a 
glimpse  of  poor  Frank  on  the  eve  of  join¬ 
ing  his  dashing  frigate  at  Plymouth.  We 
think  it  is  a  capital  and  characteristic 
fragment : 


“  One  of  the  red-letter  days  of  my  life  was  that 
on  which  I  first  mounted  the  uniform  of  a  mid¬ 
shipman.  My  pride  and  ecstacy  were  beyond 
description.  1  had  discarded  the  school  and 
schoolboy’s  dress,  and  with  them  my  almost 
stagnant  existence.  ....  I  had  arrayed 
myself  in  my  uniform  ;  my  dirk  was  belted  round 
my  waist ;  a  cocked  hat,  of  an  enormous  size, 
stuck  on  my  head ;  and  perfectly  satisfied  with 
my  own  appearance,  at  the  last  survey  which  I 
had  made  in  the  glass,  I  rang  for  the  chamber¬ 
maid  under  pretence  of  telling  her  to  make  my 
room  tidy,  but,  in  reality,  that  she  might  admire 
and  compliment  me,  which  she  very  wisely  did ;  and 
I  was  fool  enough  to  give  her  huf-a-crown  and  a 
kiss,  for  T  felt  myself  quite  a  man.  The  waiter,  to 
whom  the  chambermaid  had  in  all  probability 
communicated  the  circumstance,  presented  himself, 
and  having  made  me  a  low  bow,  offered  the  same 
compliments,  and  received  the  same  reward,  save 
the  kiss.” 

When  Frank  at  length  gets  on  board, 
and  duly  joins,  we  are  favored  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of .  a  midshipman’s  berth  (in 
1 803),  very  graphic,  and  we  know  it  to  be 
perfectly  faithful — that  is,  it  describes  un- 
exaggeratedly  the  miserable  dog-hole  in 
which  young  gentlemen  were  then  berth¬ 
ed,  like  hogs  in  a  sty.  Marryat  tells  us 
how  his  hero  descended  from  the  half¬ 
deck  to  ’tween  decks,  and  into  the  steer¬ 
age: 

“In  the  forepart  of  which,  on  the  larboard 
side,  a-breast  oi  the  mainmast,  was  my  future 
residence — a  small  hole,  which  they  called  a  berth  ; 
it  was  ten  feet  long  by  six,  and  about  five  feet 
four  inches  high :  a  small  aperture,  about  nine 
inclH»  by  six,  admitted  a  veiy  scanty  portion  of 
that  which  we  most  needed — namely,  fresh  air, 
and  daylight  A  deal  table  occupied  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  extent  of  this  small  aj^rtment,  and  on 
it  stood  a  brass  candlestick,  with  a  dip  candle, 
and  a  wick  like  a  full-blown  carnation.  The 
table-cloth  was  spread,  and  the  stains  of  port- 
wine  and  gravy  too  visibly  indicated  the  near 
approach  of  Sunday.” 

We  pass  over  Frank’s  reception  by  his 
messmates — ^which  would  be  much  more 
entertaining  to  the  reader  than  it  was  ti> 

'  him,  poor  fellow ! — and  quote  a  graphic 

fiicture  of  the  young  gentlemen  at  their 
uxurious  supper,  on  which  interesting 
occasion  they  sat  on  their  lockers  round 
’  the  table,  almost  as  tightly  jammed  as 
^  Lochfine  herrings  in  a  barrel : 

“  The  population  here  very  far  exceeded  the  limits 
'  usually  allotted  to  human  beings  in  any  situation 
‘  of  life,  except  in  a  slave  ship.  The  midshipmen, 
of  whom  there  were  eight  full-grown,  and  four 
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yoangsters,  were  without  either  jackets  or  waist- 
tmts;  some  of  them  had  their  shirt-sleeves 
tolled  up,  either  tp  prevent  the  reception  or  to 
conceal  the  absorption  of  dirt  in  the  region  of  the 
wristbands.  The  repast  on  the  table  consisted  of 
a  can,  or  large  black-jack,  of  small  ^r,  and  a 
japan  breadbasket  full  of  sea  biscnit  To  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  simple  fare,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  cool  the  atmosphere  of  the  berth,  the  table 
was  covered  with  a  large  green  cloth  with  a  yellow 
border,  and  many  yellow  spots  withal,  where 
the  color  had  been  discharged  by  slops  of  vinegar, 
hot  tea,  &c.,  &c. ;  a  sack  of  pototoes  stood  in  one 
corner,  and  the  shelves  all  round,  and  close 
over  our  heads,  were  stuffed  with  plates,  glasses, 
quadrants,  knives  and  forks,  loaves  of  sugar, 
dirty  stockings  and  shirts,  and  still  fouler  table¬ 
cloths,  smalltooth  combs  and  ditto  large,  clothes 
brushes  and  shoe  brushes,  cocked  hats,  dirks,  Ger¬ 
man  flutes,  mahogany  writing  desks,  a  plate  of  salt 
butter,  and  some  two  or  three  naval  half  boots.  A 
single  candle  served  to  make  darkness  visible,  and 
the  stench  nearly  overpowered  me.” 

A  pretty  enumeration  of  the  living 
occupants  of  a  middy’s  berth',  and  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  garnishing  thereof !  One  would 
fancy  this  description  quite  enough  to 
knock  on  the  head  all  romantic  notions 
of  a  reefer’s  life,  or  out  of  the  head, 
rather,  of  any  enthusiastic  school-boy 
sighing  to  write  R.  N.  after  his  name ! 
And  the  doings  in  this  little  pandemonium 
—for  such  it  was — and  such  was  every ' 
midshipmen’s  berth  in  the  old  service ! 
We  repeat,  that  if  a  lad  had  a  spark  of 
modesty  or  self-respect,  it  would  be  inevi¬ 
tably  stifled  there  in  a  few  weeks  at  most. 
Fighting,  swearing,  obscene  language, 
blackguard  and  cruel  practical  jokes,  and 
immoral  conduct,  were  the  order  of  the 
day  and  night.  Ah  !  poor,  fond,  tender¬ 
hearted,  pious  mother  !  You,  who  have 
sent  your  boy  to  sea,  with  fervent  prayers 
that  he  might  do  his  duty  to  his  King 
and  his  country,  and  fear  and  honor  his 
Maker — you,  O  mother!  who  sate  in 
your  widowed  room,  yearningly  praying 
for  that  boy’s  welfare,  and  striving  to 
fancy  what  he  was  then,  at  that  moment, 
doing;  oh!  could  you  have  beheld  him 
amid  his  messmates !  Ah,  God  amend 
us  all.  ’Tis  oft  a  mercy  unspeakable  that 
we  know  not  wfuU  the  loved  one  may  be 
in  the  act  of  doing  at  the  instant  we  are 
picturing  him  to  our  mind’s,  eye.  We 
write  with  bitter  earnestness. 

With  a  sigh,  and  almost  a  tear — albeit 
we  have  grown  unused  to  the  melting 
mood  —  we  return  to  Marryat’s  pages 
(magic  pages  they  were  once  to  us !  Alas ! 
for  the  days  that  will  ne’er  return).  Cap¬ 


tain  Marryat  tells  us  that  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  the  same  manners,  which  prevailed 
among  the  superior  officers  of  the  old  ser¬ 
vice,  were  to  be  found — not  refined — in 
the  midshipmen’s  berth.  The  only  pur¬ 
suits,  he  says,  of  the  midshipmen  when 
on  shore  (we  fear  we  ought  to  put  a  note 
of  sadly-significant  interrogation  after 
the  word  only  .^),  were  “  intoxication  to 
be  gloried  in  and  boasted  of  when  return¬ 
ed  on  board.  My  captain  said  that  every¬ 
thing  found  its  level  in  a  man-of-war. 
True,  but  in  the  midshipmen’s  berth  it 
was  the  level  of  a  savage,  where  corporeal 
strength  was  the  sine  qua  non,  and  decid- 
ed  whether  you  were  to  act  the  part  of  a 
tyrant  or  a  slave.”  We  may  add  that 
Mr.  Frank  Mildmay  felt  soundly  incul¬ 
cated  with  his  captain’s  sage  observation 
that  “  everything  and  everybody  finds^ts 
level  in  a  man-of-war and  so  did  he  at 
length,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  it  is  at 
least  satisfactory  to  know  that  he  fought 
his  way  manfully,  until  he  became  cock  of 
the  berth,  and  caterer  for  the  mess.  There 
we  will  leave  him,  and  the  mids  of  the  old 
service  altogether. 

How  different  is  the  midshipmen’s  berth 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  service  to  that  of  her 
I  grandfather’s,  George  the  Third!  We 
hear  old  fogies — genuine  relies  of  the  old 
service,  who  are  already  nearly  as  scarce 
as  bustards  on  Salisbury  Plain,  or  as  sove¬ 
reigns  in  an  author’s  purse,  and  who  will 
soon  be  a  species  as  extinct  as  the  dodo — 
we  occasionally  hear  these  venerable  vi¬ 
kings  growling  ominously,  and  swearing 
roundly  against  screw-liners  and  all  mod¬ 
em  innovations,  for,  as  they  tremulously 
tell  us,  the^  clearly  perceive  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  going  headlong — ^whither  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  no  business  to  go.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  break  a  spear  with  these 
old  growlaways,  for  if  you  were  to  argue 
with  them  from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  the 
longest  day  of  all  the  year,  you  would 
only  render  them  yet  more  dogmatic  (if 
possible)  and  impenetrable  to  conviction. 
Ever  since  we  can  remember,  we  have 
from^ime  to  time  been  startled  and  fright¬ 
ened  by  two  awful  predictions — that  the 
Navy  IS  going  to  the,  &c.,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  the  downfall  of  the  British 
Empire  was  at  hand.  Whenever  the  first 
prediction  is  realized,  we  certainly  do 
potently  believe  that  the  second  will 
quickly  ensue,  and  then  certain  people 
will  doubtless  be  ineffably  gratified  oy 
witnessing  the  interesting  phenomenon  of 
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the  sun  of  England  setting  to  rise  no  more. 
To  resume.  In  no  respect  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  old  and  the  new  service 
more  striking  than  in  the  midshipmen’s 
berth.  Modem  midshipmen  are  gentle¬ 
manly  fellows,  and  much  bitter  reason  as 
there  is  to  complain  of  the  excessive  de¬ 
gree  of  favor  shown,  in  the  shape  of  rapid 
promotion,  to  the  scions  of  aristocracy 
who  now  swarm  in  the  Navy,  yet  we  will 
most  cordially  admit  that  we  owe,  in  no 
slight  degree,  to  their  admission,  the  fact 
that  the  the  service  has  become  so 

rctined. 

Our  modem  reefers  are  not  the  same 
race  as  their  renowned  predecessors.  They 
are,  as  we  have  said,  gentlemanly,  and  a 
majority  of  them  are  naval  dandies  to 
boot.  They  read  reviews  and  belles  let- 
tres,  they  waltz  and  play  on  the  piano, 
and  are  au  fait  in  the  latest  systems  of 
etiquette.  They  criticise  operas,  singers, 
dancers,  actors,  poets,  parsons,  legisla¬ 
tors,  and  everything  and  everybody  worth 
talking  about.  They  bet  knowingljr  on 
horse-races,  and  are  much  given  to  private 
gambling,  and  fashionable  dissipation 
generally.  They  dress  in  tip-top  style, 
and  frequent  the  best  society  in  which 
they  can  obtain  admission.  They  mess 
luxuriously  on  board,  and  live  extrava¬ 
gantly  at  first-rate  hotels  on  shore.  They 
are  rarely  out  of  debt,  and  spend  thrice 
their  proper  allowance,  to  the  dismay  of 
their  unhappy  parents.  They  care  com¬ 
paratively  little  for  the  service,  shirk  their 
duties  as  much  as  possible,  and  don’t  think 
it  the  correct  sort  of  thing  to  appear  very 
zealous  as  officers.  Can  we  marvel  at  this 
when  we  reflect  how  hopeless  promotion 
is  without  interest,  and  how  certain  it  is 
with  friends  at  head-quarters  ?  Moreover, 
until  this  Russian  war  broke  out,  most  of 
our  large  ships  lay  hulking  in  harbor,  nine 
months  at  least  out  of  twelve,  and  their 
midshipmen  were  brought  up  in  idleness 
and  exposed  to  every  temj)tation  to  dissi¬ 
pate.  ^e  old  service  midshipman  was 
rough,  coarse,  and  low  in  his  manners, 
tastes,  and  habits ;  but  he  was  a  practical 
seaman  every  inch,  and  devoted  heart  and 
soul  to  his  profession.  The  modem  mid¬ 
shipman  is  refined  in  manners,  and  gentle¬ 
manly  even  in  his  vices ;  but  he  is  not  much 
of  a  seaman  andofficer,  and  does  not  care  to 
be.  Yet,  after  all,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
the  modem  midshipmen  are  of  the  same 
true  British  stuff  as  their  predecessors,  and 
they  can,  with  proper  opportunity  and  in¬ 


clination,  be  not  only  gentlemen  but  good 
seamen  to  boot.  And  we  have  reason  to 
hope  and  believe  that  the  present  war,  by 
rousing  up  our  Navy  from  its  long  apathy, 
will  &  much  to  secure  this  desirable 
result. 

Perhaps  the  reader  would  not  object  to 
a  picture  of  the  modem  midshipmen’s 
mess,  just  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  dis¬ 
mal  extracts  we  gave  firom  Marryat  ?  We 
can  easily  gratify  him  with  the  help  of  that 
clever  writer,  Mr.  James  Hannay,  who 
drew  from ‘personal  experience  on  the 
Mediterranean  station.  He  tells  us  that, 
“on  board  the  Sovereign^  Brummell  might 
have  attired  his  person  with  all  the  care 
which  it  demanded.”  And  now  hear  how 
he  describes  the  mess-table!  (we  quote 
from  his  work,  entitled  “Sand  and 
Shells:”) 

“  The  mess-dinner  of  the  Soeereign  is  laid  out 
Some  twenty-five  fellows  sit  down.  The  steward 
(elaborately  attired)  bows  as  he  sees  Fitz  Gubin 
seat  himself  with  the  knot  at  the  head  of  the 
table — Riddel,  Corbicton,  Siddlington,  &c.  His 
satisfied  eye  welcomes  the  mild  familiar  glass, 
china,  and  silver,  and  the  pleasant  gleam  of  the 
huge  decanters  of  iced  wine.  The  dinner  is  the 
object  of  constant  admiration,  and  Cnckles  daily 

{'okes  on  its  splendor,  as  compared  with  that  which 
le  supposes  to  be  tlte  habitual  fare  of  the  mess 
(except,  of  course,  those  of  our  degree)  at  home. 
(Pleasant  Cuckles !  thou  man  of  fine  heart  and 
^e  taste ! ) 

“  The  steward,  with  a  profound  bow,  now  hands 
to  Lord  Fitz-Gubin  the  carte.  I  say  distinctly 
the  carte.  Shade  of  Lord  Gollingwood,  shade  of 
Benbow,  wag  your  ghostly  pigtails,  and  let  us 
look  at  the  items  of  the  carte.  (The  cook  of  the 
Sovereign  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  will  probably 
die  a  baronet)  ‘  Cotelettes  a  la  Trafalgar ;  Vol 
au  vent,  au  maintop  ;  Fricassee  de  gibier  en  pig¬ 
tail  antique;  Brimbmskg  marine,  k<i.,kc.'  Tliese 
were  the  leading  features  of  the  entertainment 
that  day,  with  sufficient  snbstantials,  of  course  ; 
which,  by-the-bye,  were  highly  necessary  to  the 
youngsters,*  who  could  not  always,  if  we  are  to 
believe  some  people,  get  any  of  the  finer  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  cuisine.  Bung,  the  master’s  assist¬ 
ant,  made  a  democratic  agitation  on  the  subject, 
by  bawling  to  the  servants  after  some  of  the  'ong 
pigtail  h^ick;’  but  the  roar  of  laughter  which 
his  pronunciation  justly  raised,  soon  caused  him 
to  subside  into  silence  and  boiled  beef.  What 
was  worse,  he  never  heard  the  last  of  the  matter. 
Ton  don’t,  indeed,  often  hear  the  last  of  a  joke  in 
the  service ;  and  many  a  fellow  who  has  got  him¬ 
self  a  nickname  in  the  first  week,  retains  it  for 
life,  carries  it  over  the  whole  globe,  and  through 
every  grade  of  rank,  and  dies  in  it.  Accordingly, 


♦  By  “youngsters,”  Mr.  Hannay  of  course  means 
the  young  naval  cadets.  The  others  of  the  mess  are 
call^  “  oldsters.” 
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the  yoan^sters  were  perpetually  at  Bung :  ‘  Bang, 
any  hontich  to-day  ?’  &c. 

“  ‘  Lord  Alfred,  a  glass  of  wine,’  said  Cackles, 
ordering^  champ^e  ;  a  luxury  in  which,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  did  not  often  indulge.  They  drank. 

“  ‘  I  like  the  dinner,’  said  Fitz^ubin,  With  his 
usual  deliberation.  *  The  cook  is  really  not  bad. 
He  ranks,  of  course,  as  a  petty  officer  T  ’’ 

Xow,  reader,  glance  backward  a  few 
j)ages,  and  compare  Ilannay’s  midship¬ 
men’s  mess  with  that  of  Marryat’s,  if  you 
please !  Can  am^  greater  contrast  be  im¬ 
agined  ?  One  an  refinement  and  splendor, 
the  other  all  squalor,  meanness,  and  bru¬ 
tality.  And  if  we  condemn  the  modern 
mess  as  being  too  luxurious  and  costly 
(thereby  compelling  poor  midshipmen  to 
spend  beyond  their  means,  and,  perhaps, 
being  sometimes  the  primary  cause  of  their 
future  ruin),  yet  we  still  ask,  is  it  not  far 
better,  on  the  whole,  than  the  miserable 
mess  of  the  old  service  ?  Where  there  is 
luxury,  or  even  comfort  (and  reasonable 
comfort  is  all  that  oxtght  to  prevail  in  a 
mid’s  berth),  there  is  sure  to  be  refine¬ 
ment  of  manners  in  a  corresponding  de¬ 
gree;  and  where  there  is  refinement,  there 
will  be  greater  social  morality-^utwardly, 
at  any  rate,  for  perhaps  it  won’t  do  to  go 
too  deep  into  the  subject.  Anyway,  a 
youngster  now-a-days  is  not  exposed  to 
open  demoralization.  He  is  not  compelled 
to  drink,  and  swear,  and  fight,  and  lorget 
every  good  lesson  he  received  at  school. 
He  may  continue  to  be  a  gentleman,  and 
keep  a  good  conscience — if  so  he  wills. 

We  must  prepare  to  bid  adieu  to  our 
subject.  We  have  done  justice  to  Captain 
Marryat ;  impartially  weighing  his  claims 
to  distinction,  cordially  pointing  out  his 
excellences,  and  not  sparing  his  faults. 
The  majority  of  the  extracts  we  have 
given  from  his  writings  not  only  illustrate 
our  observations,  but  also  are  themselves 
specimens  of  his  best  style.  We  have 
previously  alluded,  incidentally,  to  his 
celebrated  description  (in  “Peter  Simple”) 
of  club-haiding  a  ship,  and  aU  naval  men 
who  have  read  it  will  admit  that  it  is  a 
wonderfully  fine  piece  of  writing,  and  per¬ 
fectly  accurate  in  a  professional  sense,  and 
yet  a  man  may  pass  his  life  at  sea,  and 
never  have  an  opportunity  to  see  a  ship 
club-hauled!  On  referring  to  the  book, 
we  perceive  that  we  can  give  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  the  description  in  a  moderate 
compass,  and  will  therefore  do  so,  by  way 
of  a  parting  extract ; 

“  It  really  was  a  very  awful  sight.  When  the 
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ship  was  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  you  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  nothing  but  a  waste  of  tumultuous 
waters;  but  when  she  was  borne  up  on  the 
summit  of  the  enormous  waves,  you  then  looked 
down,  as  it  were,  upon  a  low  sandy  coast,  close  to 
yon,  and  covered  with  foam  and  breakers.” 

The  ship  behaved  nobly,  but  the  wind 
suddenly  beaded  her,  and  she  broke  off 
from  her  course  a  couple  of  points.  The 
best  bower  cable  was  then  double-bitted, 
and  stoppered  at  thirty  fathoms.  We 
now  resume  from  Marryat : 

“  The  ship  continued  to  hold  her  course  good, 
and  we  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  point,  and 
fully  expecting  to  weather  it,  when  again  the  wet 
and  heavy  sails  flapped  in  the  wind,  and  the  ship 
broke  ofif  two  points  as  before.  The  officers  and 
seamen  were  aghast,  for  the  ship’s  head  was  right 
on  the  breakers.  ‘  Luff  now,  all  you  can,  quarter¬ 
master,’  cried  the  Captain.  ‘  Send  the  men  aft 
directly.  My  lads,  there  is  no  time  for  words  ;  1 
am  going  to  club-haul  the  ship,  for  there  is  no 
room  to  wear.  The  only  chance  of  safety  you 
have  is  to  be  cool,  watch  my  eye,  and  execute  my 
orders  with  precision.  Away  to  your  stations  for 
tacking  ship.  Hands  by  the  best  bower  anchor. 
Mr.  Wilson,  attend  below  with  the  carpenter  and 
his  mates  ready  to  cut  away  the  cable  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  I  give  the  order.  Silence,  there,  fore 
and  aflt.  Quartermaster,  keep  her  full  again  for 
stayr.  Mind  you  ease  the  helm  down  when  I  tell 
you.’  About  a  minute  passed  before  the  Captain 
gave  any  further  orders.  The  ship  had  closed  to 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  beach,  and  the 
waves  curled  and  topped  around  ns,  bearing  us 
down  upon  the  shore,  which  presented  one  con¬ 
tinuous  surface  of  foam,  extending  to  within  half 
a  cable’s  length  of  our  position,  at  which  distance 
the  enormous  waves  culminated  and  fell  with  the 
report  of  thunder.  The  captain  waved  his  hand 
in  silence  to  the  quartermaster  at  the  wheel,  and 
the  helm  was  put  down.  The  ship  turned  slowly 
to  the  wind,  pitching  and  chopping  as  the  sails 
were  spilling.  When  she  had  lost  her  way,  the 
Captain  gave  the  order,  ‘  Let  go  the  anchor  1  We 
will  haul  all  at  once,  Mr.  Falcon,’  said  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  ;  the  men  went  to 
the  fore-brace,  which  had  not  b«n  manned ;  most 
of  them  knew,  although  I  did  not,  that  if  the 
ship’s  head  did  not  go  round  the  other  way,  we 
should  be  on  shore,  and  among  the  breakers,  in 
half  a  minute.  I  thought  at  the  time  tliat  the 
Captain  had  said  he  should  haul  all  the  yards  at 
once ;  there  appeared  to  be  doubt  or  dissent  on 
the  countenance  of  Mr.  Falcon,  and  I  was  after¬ 
wards  told  that  he  had  not  agreed  with  the  Cap¬ 
tain  ;  but  he  was  too  good  an  officer,  and  knew 
that  there  was  no  time  for  discussion,  to  make 
any  remark ;  and  the  event  proved  that  the  Cap¬ 
tain  was  right.  At  last  the  ship  was  head  to 
wind,  and  the  captain  gave  the  signal.  The  yards 
flew  round  with  such  a  creaking  noise,  that  I 
thought  the  masts  had  gone  over  the  side,  and  the 
next  moment  the  wind  had  caught  the  sails,  and 
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the  ship,  which,  for  a  moment  or  two,  had  been 
on  an  even  keel,  careened  over  to  her  gnnnel 
[t^unwale]  with  all  its  force.  The  captain,  who 
i-tood  upon  the  weather  hammock -rails,  holding 
on  bj  the  main>rigging,  ordered  the  helm  amid¬ 
ships,  looked  full  at  the  sails  and  then  at  the 
cable,  which  grew  broad  on  the  weather  bow,  and 
held  the  ship  from  nearing  the  shore.  At  last 
be  cried,  ‘  Cut  away  the  cable !’  A  few  strokes 
of  the  axes  were  heard,  and  then  the  cable  flew 
out  of  the  hawse-hole  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  from  the 
violence  of  the  friction,  and  disappeared  under  a 
huge  wave,  which  struck  us  on  the  chess-tree,  and 
deluged  us  with  water  fore  and  aft.  But  we 
were  now  on  the  other  tack,  and  the  ship  re¬ 
gained  her  way,  and  we  had  evidently  increased 
our  distance  from  the  land.” 

Thus  it  was  that  the  gallant  frigate  es¬ 
caped  her  imminent  danger  by  club-haul¬ 
ing.  Her  perils,  however,  were  not  over, 
for  in  a  few  hours  she  was  in  deadly  jeo¬ 
pardy  again,  weathering  a  rocky  point 
only  by  a  few  yards  ;  thanks,  under  Pro¬ 
vidence,  to  the  consummate  seamanship 
of  the  Captain.  The  whole  description 
is  incomparably  the  finest  and  most  thrill¬ 
ing  piece  of  writing  Captain  Marryat 
ever  produced,  and  it  is  really  worthy  of 
having  been  written  by  Cooper  himself  in 
his  palmiest  days.  Higher  pi’aise  than 
that  we  cannot  possibly  accord. 

,  In  the  course  of  this  article  we  have 
several  times  alluded  to  Fenimore  Coo¬ 
per,  and  it  will  not  be  objectionable  if  we 
conclude  by  instituting  a  searching  paral¬ 
lel  between  the  greatest  American  and 
the  greatest  English  sea-novelist.  Let  it 
be  clearly  understood  tnat  our  mature 
opinion  here  delivered  is  founded  on  the 
best  works  only  of  each  author. 

Cooper’s  style  is  beyond  compare  supe¬ 
rior  to  Marryat’s  on  the  score  of  precision 
and  accuracy  of  language,  and  his  sen¬ 
tences  are  grave,  sonorous,  and  majestic. 
Marryat  writes  in  an  oflT-hand,  free-and- 
easy,  conversational  manner,  which  is 
certainly  exactly  adapted  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  works.  Cooper’s  mind  was 
essentially  poetic;  Marryat’s  essentially 
prosaic.  Cooper  constructed  enthralling 
stories,  which  held  us  in  breathless  sus¬ 
pense,  and  made  our  brows  alternately 
]>allid  with  awe  and  terror,  or  flushed  with 
powerful  emotion ;  Marryat  gleefully 
dashed  off  a  reckless  yam,  full  of  uncon¬ 
nected  adventures  and  anecdotes.  Coo¬ 
per’s  books,  when  once  taken  up,  are  so 
fascinating  that  we  must,  perforce,  read 
on  from  beginning  to  end,  panting  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  thrilling  denouement ;  Marry¬ 


at’s  are  just  gossippy  volumes  for  odd  lei¬ 
sure  hours,  or  half-hours,  to  be  taken  up, 
opened  at  random,  lightly  read,  laughed 
at,  and  laid  carelessly  down  again,  as  the 
humor  suits.  Cooper’s  writings  are  so 
subtle,  that  they  must  be  studied,  and 
read  o’er  and  o’er  again;  Marryat’s  are 
merely  surface  reading.  In  Cooper's 
works  our  interest  is  irresistibly  enlisted 
in  the  fate  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  leading 
characters,  whose  fortunes  we  follow  with 
absorbing  anxiety ;  in  Marryat’s  we  don’t 
care  a  straw  for  any  particular  ship,  hero, 
or  character,  they  amuse  us  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  that  is  all.  Cooper  can  make 
us  weep  with  sympathy,  with  pity,  with 
yearning  love  and  admiration ;  Marryat 
cannot  excite  any  tears  but  those  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  Cooper  created  original  characters 
so  marvellously  true  to  nature  that  they 
seem  living  beings  present  to  our  corpo¬ 
real  vision — witness  Tom  Coffin  (of  the 
dainty  Arid)^  and  honest  Dick  Fid,  and 
his  friend  the  noble  negro,  Scipio  (of  the 
Hed  Mover)  ; — Marryat  never  drew  a 
single  character  worthy  to  be  ranked 
alongside  the  above.  Cooper  (who  -was 
a  man  of  sincere  piety)  never  shocked  us 
with  blasphemy  and  immoral  levity  of  lan¬ 
guage  on  the  part  of  his  characters ;  Mar- 
r^at  too  frequently  did.  Cooper  occa¬ 
sionally  was  richly  humorous ;  but  Mar¬ 
ryat  undoubtedly  excelled  him  in  broad 
comic  fun  and  humor.  (Neither  of  them 
had  wit.)  Cooper’s  works  delight  young 
and  old,  of  all  classes  ;  and  so  do  Mariy'- 
at’s  in  a  lesser  degree  ;  and  yet  Marryat 
is  relished  more  bv  seamen  than  Cooper, 
and  we  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  sea¬ 
men  prefer  entertaining  professional  anec¬ 
dotes  and  mess-table  gossip,  in  which  line 
Marryat  was  unrivalled.  Cooper’s  writ¬ 
ings  abound  with  the  noblest  conceptions 
of  the  terrors  and  sublimity  of  the  hoary 
ocean ;  Marryat’s  rarely  do  more  than 
hastily  glance  at  the  marvels  and  mysteries 
which  Cooper  delighted  in  expounding 
and  exploring  to  their  hidden  depths.  In 
two  respects  the  authors  are  alike.  Coo¬ 
per’s  heroines  generally  are  dead  failures ; 
so  are  Marryat’s.  Cooper’s  early  works 
are  his  best;  so  are  Marryat’s.  Both 
wrote  worse  vhen  veterans  than  at  the 
outset  of  their  career  of  authorship.  If 
we  might  hazard  a  simile,  we  should  say 
that  Cooper  was  a  magnificent  first-rater, 
moving  majestically,  ’mid  cloud  and  storm, 
through  the  heaving  billows ;  Marryat,  a 
dashing  frigate,  bounding  saucily  along 
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from  wave  to  wave,  flaunting,  all  a-taunt-o 
with  tackle  trim,  in  the  morning  sun¬ 
beams.  Finally — Marryat’s  works  have 
been  read  by  tens  and  by  hundreds  of 
thousands ;  Cooper’s  literally  by  millions 
and  by  tens  of  millions,  for  they  have 
passed  through  numberless  editions  in 
America  and  England,  and  have  been 
translated  into  almost  every  civilized  lan¬ 
guage  throughout  the  globe. 

Such  were  Marryat  and  Cooper.  If  the 


former  was  the  King  of  the  naval  novel¬ 
ists  of  Great  Britain,  Cooper  was  the  Em- 
PEBOB  of  the  naval  novelists  of  all  coun¬ 
tries;  and  there  is  this  enormous  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  King  and  the  Emperor 
— the  former  was  an  estimable  writer  of 
versatile  talent,  and  the  latter  a  glorious 
prose-poet  of  the  very  loftiest  genius. 
The  gulf  between  the  two  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  impassable. 

We  have  done.  W.  H. 


From  T*it's  Maguloe. 


ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 

SECOND  NOTICE. 


Few  men  have  ever  seen  a  change  so 
speedily  wrought  in  their  fortunes  as  that 
which  Uumas  experienced  during  the  four 
hours  the  representation  of  “  Henri  IH.” 
lasted.  He  is  decidedly  in  the  category 
of  fortunate  sleepers,  who,  awaking  in  the 
morning,  have  found  themselves  famous. 
Almost  unknown  in  the  evening,  the  next 
day  he  was  the  talk  of  Paris.  By  noon 
he  had  sold  his  manuscript  for  6,000  francs ; 
and  the  second  performance,  as  brilliant 
as  the  first,  inaugurated  a  series  of  repeti¬ 
tions  that,  in  a  short  time,  enriched  his 
purse  with  30,000  more.  It  was  a  peril¬ 
ous  change  ;  at  one  step  he  passed  from 
the  discipline  of  poverty  to  the  luxury  of 
wealth — in  imagination  boundless.  Fami¬ 
ly  necessities  were  speedily  supplied,  the 
mean  abode  forsaken  for  elegant  apart¬ 
ments,  and  a  career  of  prodigality  com¬ 
menced  that  has  proved  abundantly  fer¬ 
tile  in  opportunities  of  display.  “  Henri 
III.”  brought  him  all  the  advantages,  and 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  all  the  ennuis, 
which  accompany  success.  For  the  rest 
of  the  winter  of  1829  he  was  the  fashion¬ 
able  author.  Invitations  without  number 
poured  in  upon  him ;  free  admission  was 
given  him  to  all  the  theatres ;  his  portrait 


hung  in  shop  windows,  and  a  medallion 
was  struck  to  commemorate  the  occasion. 
Nothing  was  wanting — not  even  the 
petty  ridicule  that  loves  to  fasten  on  a 
growing  reputation.  Strange  stories 
alarmed  the  lovers  of  scandal.  In  gates 
and  salons  it  was  told  that  fanatics  had 
raised  the  cry  of  death,  and  demanded 
aloud  the  head  of  the  Academy — how 
that,  when  the  curtain  had  fallen  and  the 
lights  were  extinguished,  by  the  glimmer 
of  dying  embers,  iunereal  dancers  around 
the  venerated  bust  had  made  the  burden 
of  their  song  re-echo,  '■'■Mnfonck  Macine  /” 
The  partisans  of  the  classic  and  romantic 
schools  arose  in  arms  as  at  the  sound  of 
the  tocsin.  Another  blow  had  been 
struck,  by  a  strong  though  rude  hand, 
and  the  enfeebled  descendants  of  the  old 
regime  believed  the  sceptre  dropping  from 
their  grasp.  Complaints  grew  into  contro¬ 
versies,  and  controversies  collapsed  into  pe¬ 
titions.  The  Theatre  Frangais,  that  national 
temple  of  the  drama,  was  profaned,  and  the 
protestations  of  its  hoary  priests  rang  in 
the  intruder’s  ears.  As  to  the  value  of 
“  Henri  IH.”  judged  by  its  intrinsic  mer¬ 
its — apart  from  that  transition  period  of 
French  literature  which  it  so  forcibly 
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illustrates — ^there  can  scarcely  be  two 
opinions.  The  plot,  though  developed 
with  considerable  vigor,  involves  too  ex¬ 
tended  a  machinery,  and,  by  the  diverse 
aims  it  seems  to  propose,  destroys  the 
sense  of  unity.  To  place  its  author  by 
the  side  of  Shakspeare,  and  Ao  regard  the 
two  as  son  and  sire,  is  simply  to  discredit 
both.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  same  in¬ 
sight  into  man  and  nature,  or  the  same 
mastery  of  all  material  and  spiritual  ele¬ 
ments,  or  the  same  splendor  of  imagery 
and  grace  of  fancy,  or  the  same  purity  and 
truth,  chilling  into  awe  the  demons  of 
sense  and  sin.  Dumas  has  yielded  to  the 
stimulating  force  of  Shakspeare ;  but  it  is 
as  the  weed  springing  up  m  the  sunlight. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  in  the  light  of 
his  whole  career,  even  when  we  would  do 
honor  to  this  stalwart  champion  of  the 
romantic  host,  that  in  supplanting  con¬ 
ventional  law,  he  has  not  unfrequently 
confounded  the  spirit  of  riotous  innova¬ 
tion  with  the  genius  of  modern  art. 

The  supposed  discovery  of  certain  in¬ 
cendiary  allusions — showing  to  what  ridi¬ 
culous  excesses  political  suspicions  can  be 
carried— threw  a  momentary  shadow  over 
this  brilliant  dawning  of  fame.  The  play 
was  interdicted,  but  the  censure  cancelled 
almost  as  soon  as  uttered.  One  of  the 
first  things  for  Dumas  to  do  now  was  to 
visit  his  old  companions  at  the  Palais 
Ro^al,  and,  a  temptation  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  retort  upon  them  for  past  offen¬ 
ces.  Oudard,  his  superior  originally,  and 
his  friend  throughout,  met  him  at  the 
door  with  his  compliments ;  but  Alexan¬ 
dre  was  not  to  be  easily  propitiated,  and 
detennined  to  play  the  great  man  in  the 

Eresence  of  his  former  patrons.  After  a 
ttle  skilful  fencing  on  either  side,  Oudard 
proposes  his  return  to  the  establishment : 
“  I  know  you  would  refuse  to  remain  on 
the  old  conditions ;  we  should  not  wish  it, 
you  must  have  time  to  work.”  “  Proceed, 
Seigneur  Maecenas  ;  in  the  name  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  speak;  I  listen.”  “No,  it  is  for  you 
to  say  what  you  wish.”  “  I  ?  I  wish  for  suc¬ 
cess.  I  have  had  it ;  I  want  nothing  more.” 
“Yes;  but  what  can  we  do  for  you  that 
would  be  agreeable?  Is  there  no  situa¬ 
tion  that  you  covet  ?”  “  I  am  not  ambi¬ 

tious,  but  there  is  one  that  would  suit  me 
— that  of  colleague  to  Casimer  Dela- 
vigne.”  Oudard  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “  Y  ou  are  very  ambi¬ 
tious,  my  friend.”  Besides,  a  small  libra¬ 
ry,  with  a  librarian  and  sub-librarian  alrea¬ 


dy — ^the  thing  was  not  so  easily  done ;  but 
a  promise  was  readily  given  to  secure  the 
place  if  possible.  And  secured  it  was ; 
for  in  a  few  days  he  was  nominated  an 
assistant  librarian,  at  a  saljiry  of  1,200 
francs.  The  appointment  left  him  free  to 
pursue  his  studies,  and  gave  him  ample 
tacilities  in  their  prosecution. 

Thus  the  impulses  and  desires  o*f  his 
youth  are  satisfied,  and  Dumas  finds  him¬ 
self  suddenly  on  an  eminence  whence  a 
splendid  career  opens  fer  before  him. 
Energy  has  mastered  circumstances.  W e 
accept  the  moral.  Pity  that  the  story 
should  read  like  an  elaborated  hyperbole ; 
still  greater  pity  that  the  youthful  achieve¬ 
ments  it  records  should  lack  their  coun¬ 
terpart  in  maturer  age,  that  this  ambition 
—delusive  as  it  may  be,  still,  “  the  glo¬ 
rious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods” — should 
degenerate  into  a  vulgar  egotistic  thirst 
for  notoriety  alone.  The  steep  ascended, 
we  need  not  so  minutely  trace  the  course 
of  our  hero  beyond ;  but  from  these  in¬ 
terminable  Memoirea  we  would  string 
together  a  few  curious  jottings  that  may 
help  us  to  an  estimate  of  his  character 
and  works.  It  would  form  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  study  of  mental  phenomena, 
could  we  classify  the  innumerable  anec¬ 
dotes  told  of  the  habits  of  great  thinkers, 
by  which  unconsciously  they  have  seemed 
to  stimulate  or  lull  the  mind  in  its  hours 
of  exertion.  Dumas  ehronicles  his  own 
experiences  in  this  particular,  and  we  may 
take  them  as  a  contribution  not  without 
a  singular  significance.  Sometimes,  he 
complains,  an  author  imagines  that  he  can 
best  concoct  his  plan  in  a  particular  place, 
sometimes  that  he  can  write  but  ou  a  cer¬ 
tain  sort  of  paper.  Having  determined 
to  remodel  “  Christine,”  he  says :  “As  for 
me,  I  had  got  it  into  my  head  that  I  could 
only  get  a  new  ‘Christine’  out  of  the 
old  one,  by  making  a  journey,  and  lulling 
myself  by  the  motion  of  a  carriage.  As 
I  was  not  rich  enough  to  take  a  post 
chaise,  I  chose  a  diligence.  It  mattered 
litte  in  what  direction  the  diligence  went, 
provided  that  I  found  the  coupe,  the  in¬ 
side,  or  the  rotunde  empty.”  One  Avas 
soon  discovered  with  nobody  in  the  coupe, 
starting  for  Havre — a  long  twenty  hours’ 
ride.  “  I  got  in,  and  as  in  Avorks  of  art 
the  imagination  goes  for  much,  my  imagi¬ 
nation  once  satisfied  as  to  the  mode  began 
to  work.  •  When  I  reached  Havre  my 
piece  was  finished.  The  division  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  Fontainebleau,  and  Rome  was  fixed 
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on,  and  the  part  of  Paula  has  suggested 
itself  in  connection  with  this  new  arrange¬ 
ment.”  With  regard  to  these  strange 
prepossessions,  that  impose  certain  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work, 
M.  Dumas  assures  us  that,  though  nobody 
has  less  of  the  poet’s  frenzy  than  himself, 
or  can  labor  with  greater  ease  during 
longer  periods,  yet  m  two  or  three  in¬ 
stances  he  has  been  absolutely  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  “  The 
first  occasion  nas  just  been  alluded  to ; 
the  second  was  when  I  composed  ‘  Don 
Juan  de  Marana;’  the  third  when  I  wrote 
‘  Capitaine  Paul.’  I  imagined  that  I  could 
only  compose  my  fantastic  drama  within 
the  sound  of  music.  I  asked  my  friend 
Zimmerman  for  an  introduction  to  the 
conservatoire,  and  there,  in  the  comer  of 
a  box  Avhere  there  were  three  strangers — 
with  my  eyes  shut  appearing  to  sleep, 
and  lulled  indeed  into  a  half  sleep  by  Bee¬ 
thoven  and  Weber — I  composed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  scenes  in  two  hours.  With  ‘Capi¬ 
taine  Paul  ’  it  was  diflferent.  I  wanted  the 
sea,  a  vast  horizon,  clouds  sweeping  along 
the  sky,  winds  whistling  through  the  rig¬ 
ging.  In  the  course  of  my  travels  in 
Sicily,  I  had  my  little  vessel  anchored  for 
two  days  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of 
Messina;  at  the  end  of  those  two  days 
‘  Capitaine  Paul  ’  was  finished.”  Shall  we 
add  another  confession?  “When  I  am 
engaged  in  a  work  which  interests  me,  I 
must  narrate  ;  as  I  narrate,  I  invent,  and 
at  the  end  of  some  one  of  these  narra¬ 
tions  it  comes  to  pass  one  fine  morning 
that  the  piece  is  finished.  But  it  often 
happens  that  this  manner  of  composing, 
that  is,  of  not  commencing  the  piece  till 
I  have  completed  the  plan,  is  very  slow. 
In  this  way  I  carried  ‘  Mademoiselle  de 
Belle  Isle  ’  in  my  head  for  nearly  five 
years,  and  since  1832,  1  have  had  the  plan 
of  a  ‘Wandering  Jew’  in  my  memory,  on 
which  I  shall  set  to  work  my  first  leisure 
moment,  and  which  will  be  one  of  my 
best  works :  so  that  I  have  only  one  fear 
— ^lest  I  should  die  before  I  have  done  it !” 
But  to  return  to  “  Christine.”  Victor 
Hugo  had  just  written  his  “  Marion  De¬ 
lorme  and  Dumas,  w'hen  he  reached 
Paris.again,  was  invited  to  hear  it  read. 
The  melody  of  the  verse,  and  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  style,  strongly  impressed  him ; 
and  inspired  with  fresh  energy,  while  its 
musical  language  was  still  ringing  in  his 
ears,  he  sat  down,  and  put  “  Christine”  to 
paper.  This,  his  second  drama,  was  con- 
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signed  to  the  Odoon,  but  not  played  till 
some  time  after  its  reception,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  interference  of  the  censor¬ 
ship.  When  at  length  produced,  the  per¬ 
formance  was  protracted  till  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  For  a  time  success  seemed 
doubtful,  but  the  curtain  fell  amidst  over¬ 
whelming  applause,  and  successive  repre¬ 
sentations  confirmed  the  verdict  of  the 
first  night.  The  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  was  talked  of  as  the  reward  of  the 
young  dramatist,  but  it  was  not  till  1836 
that  he  received  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Revolution  of  1830  broke 
upon  the  nation,  disturbing  students  and 
poets  as  well  as  politicians,  and  calling  all 
men  to  a  sterner  field  of  action.  When 
the  cry  to  arms  was  raised  along  the 
streets  of  Paris,  Dumas,  of  course,  could 
not  be  an  unimpassioned  spectator,  but, 
seizing  his  musket,  rushed  out  to  take  his 
share  in  the  uncertain  struggle.  He  pa¬ 
raded  the  streets  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  workmen,  rendering  service  where  it 
seemed  most  required ;  but  his  grand  ex¬ 
ploit  was  a  descent  on  Soissons,  after  the 
first  tumult  had  subsided,  to  secure  more 
power  in  case  of  a  fresh  emergency.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  but  one  or  two  companions, 
and  armed  with  the  authority  of  La  Fay¬ 
ette,  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  garrison,  surprising  the  com¬ 
mandant  into  submission,  and  bringing 
back  the  coveted  stores — an  ^nterj)rise 
which  he  narrates  in  an  exaggerated  style, 
his  energy,  readiness,  and  resolution  ap¬ 
pearing  so  conspicuously  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  further  eulogium.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  dispatched  on  a  special  mission  to 
La  Vendee,  to  inquire  into  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  see  how  far  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  National  Guard,  to  prevent 
any  reactionary  movement,  was  possible. 
The  rapidity  of  events  soon  left  his  re¬ 
publicanism  behind,  and  on  his  returning 
to  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks, 
he  found  the  aspect  of  affairs  greatly  al¬ 
tered,  and  a  monarch  on  the  eve  of  as¬ 
cending  a  throne  he  had  hoped  for  ever 
abolished.  The  Memoires  of  this  period 
disclose  the  young  dramatist  in  the  new 
character  of  a  politician,  and  exhibit  in 
the  strongest  colors  the  disinterestedness 
of  his  principles.  When  he  first  quitted 
the  secretariat  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he 
had  no  desire  to  sever  himself  from  the 
man  who,  while  he  assured  him  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  had  permitted  him  to  continue  his 
studies,  and  to  become  what  he  was.  The 
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Duke,  the  son  of  a  regicide,  then  appear¬ 
ed  to  him,  if  he  had  not  receded  since 
1783,  to  be  more  advanced  in  political 
opinions  than  himself  the  son  of  a  re¬ 
publican  general.  Now,  the  case  stood 
otherwise.  The  Duke  had  been  his  pa¬ 
tron,  but  had  become  a  King.  Future 
prospects  shall  be  sacrificed  to  political 
consistency!  Dumas’  report  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  La  Vendee,  submitted  to  La  Fay¬ 
ette,  is  transferred  to  Louis  Philippe.  He 
is  sent  for  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  his 
old  friend  Oudard  urges  him  to  accept  an 
interview  with  his  Majesty.  “Not,”  he 
asks,  “  if  I  was  commissioned  to  appoint 
an  hour  of  audience  ?”  “  You  understand, 

I  should  not  have  the  bad  taste  to  refuse, 
but  I  don’t  believe  vou  have  received  such 
a  commission.”  “  tYell,  you  are  mistaken, 
nevertheless  ;  the  King  expects  to  see  you 
to-morrow  moming  at  eight  o’clock.” 

“  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  the  King  will  find 
me  a  wretched  companion.”  “  How  so  ?” 

“  Because  I  am  quite  cross  when  I  get  up 
so  early.”  Another  hour,  then,  is  ulti¬ 
mately  fixed,  and  Dumas  leaves  his  for¬ 
mer  “  chef,”  assuring  him  that  he  will 
tell  the  King  what  he  is  not  accustomed  to 
hear — the  truth !  The  interview  follows, 
and  he  takes  upon  him  to  rebuke  the  poli¬ 
cy  of  his  Alajesty,  and  to  advocate  the 
expediency  of  a  foreign  war.  Afterwards 
he  sends  him  a  polite  note,  to  the  effect 
that  his  “  political  opinions  not  being  in 
harmony  with  those  which  the  King  has  a 
right  to  expect  in  the  persons  who  consti¬ 
tute  his  household,  he  begs  his  Majesty  to 
accept  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
librarian  and  this  missive  miscarrying, 
he  formally  publishes  his  act  of  abdica¬ 
tion,  affirming,  in  ambitious  words,  that 
the  literary,  in  his  case,  is  but  the  preface 
to  the  political  man.  A  visit  of  etiquette 
paid  to  the  King  on  the  following  New 
Year’s  Day  had  a  still  more  unfortunate 
ending.  Dumas  had  been  officially  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  artillery  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain.  To  avoid  all  suspicion  of  disaffec¬ 
tion,  the  officers  of  the  regiment  resolved 
to  pay  the  usual  complimentary  visit  of 
the  new  year,  and  an  hour  was  fixed  for 
them  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  Palais  Royal. 
Dumas  rose  on  the  appointed  moming, 
donned  his  uniform,  and  fearing  he  should 
be  late,  hurried  to  the  spot.  The  couit- 
yard  Avas  crowded  with  officers  of  every 
rank,  but  amidst  the  brilliant  colors  that 
ahone  in  every  direction,  he  sought  in 


vain  the  uniform  of  the  artillery  corps. 
They  must  then  have  gone  on  into  the 
royal  presence.  But  stop! — could  he 
overtake  them  on  the  grand  staircase,  or 
in  the  apartments  of  the  Palace? — and 
away  he  ran  in  pursuit  of  his  associates. 
Still  no  artillery  uniform !  The  regiment 
must  have  gone  through ;  he  would  go, 
too,  even  though  alone.  To  use  his  oaati 
words : 

If  I  had  been  less  conc^ed  sboot  my  late¬ 
ness,  I  should  have  noticed  the  wondering  looks  of 
the  bystanders;  bat  as  it  was,  I  did  not  observe 
anything  except  that,  when  we  came  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  King,  the  group  of  officers  with  whom  I 
had  mingled  made  simnltaneonsly  a  movement 
from  the  centre  to  the  circnmference  that  left  me 
as  completely  isolated  as  if  I  had  been  suspected 
of  bringing  the  cholera  with  me.  I  attributed 
this  sort  of  repulsion  to  the  part  that  the  artillery 
had  played  in  the  last  ^meutes,  and  as,  on  my  own 
account,  I  was  ready  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  my  acts,  I  entered  boldly  holding  my  head  up. 

I  must  say  that  of  the  twenty-five  forming  the 
group  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  a  part,  I 
appeared  to  be  the  only  one  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  King.  Ue  looked  at  me  with  such 
astonishment  that  I  cast  my  eyes  around  to  see 
why  he  did  so.  Among  those  who  were  there  some 
affected  to  smile  disdainfully;  others  appeared 
astounded  ;  some  in  their  pantomime  appeared  to 
say,  *  Seigneur,  excuse  me  for  having  come  with 
this  man.’  All  this  1  confess  was  inexplicable.  I 
passed  before  the  King,  who  was  so  good  as  to 
speak  to  me.  ‘Ah,  bon  jour,  Dumas,’  said  he,  ‘  1 
know  yon.’  I  look^  at  the  King,  and  would  have 
given  the  world  to  know  how  he  knew  me. 
'Then,  as  he  began  to  laugh,  and  the  good  court¬ 
iers  round  him  followed  his  example,  not  to  be 
singular,  I  laughed  too,  and  continued  my  way. 
In  the  room  beyond  I  found  Vatout,  Oudard,  Ap- 
pert,  Tallencourt,  Casimir  Delavigne — all  my  old 
comrades.  They  had  seen  me  through  the  half¬ 
open  door,  and  were  laughing  also.” 

Then  came  the  explanation.  The  fact 
was  that  an  order  had  been  issued  the 
preceding  day  dissolving  the  artillery' 
corps,  preparatory  to  its  reorganization  on 
another  basis  ;  the  decree  had  appeared  in 
the  Moniteur,  and  Dumas  had  not  seen  it. 
Well  might  he  be  vexed  at  the  oversight ; 
his  conduct  was  construed  into  an  act  of 
bravado,  and  in  spite  of  his  protestations 
of  ignorance,  the  story  went  the  round  of 
Paris.  “To  this  action,”  he  adds,  “I 
afterwards  owed  my  being  named  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  on  national  recom¬ 
penses,  and  of  the  decoration  committee  of 
July,  and  my  being  reelected  as  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  new  artillery — honors  which 
very  naturally  led  to  my  taking  part  in 
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the  5th  of  June,  1832,  and  being  obliged  I  quetes’ - “Here  is  ‘  Victoires  et  Con 

to  make  a  tour  of  three  months  in  Switzer-  |  quetes’  in  this  comer ;  there  is  Bourrienno 
land  and  two  in  Italy.”  I  in  another,  and  here  is  Norvins  on  the 

While  political  changes  absorbed  atten-  j  table.”  “  I  must  have  the  ‘  Memorial  do 
tion,  the  theatre  strove  to  minister  to  the  ,  Sainte  Helene.’  ”  “  Here  it  is  on  the  chim- 
popular  excitement.  At  the  first  outbreak  ney-mece.”  In  feet  there  is  no  escaping ; 
of  the  Revolution,  Harel,  the  director  of '  and  Dumas — as  fiiirly  vanquished  as  Sher- 
the  Odeon,  had  suggested  “Napoleon”  iidan,  when  he  was  locked  in  the  green- 
to  Dumas  as  a  good  subject  for  a  drama  I  room  at  Druiy'-lane  till  he  finished  the 
apropos  of  the  times ;  and  at  every  oppor-  “  Critic” — is  obliged  to  confess  himself  a 
tunity  since  he  had  so  importunately  press-  prisoner.  “  To-morrow,  then,  I  will  begin 
ed  the  matter  as  to  make  it  a  perfect  bore.  !  yonr  ‘  Napoleon,’  and  in  eight  days  yon 
One  day,  however,  Dumas  received  an  in- 1  shall  have  it.”  Tbe  same  evening,  he  tells 
vitation  to  the  first  performance  of  the  |  us,  or  rather  the  same  morning,  he  set  to 
“  Mere  et  la  Fille”  ofMazeres,  with  a  re- 1  work.  The  plan  w’as  at  once  invented : 
quest  to  join  a  midnight  banquet  at  Harel’s  history  supphed  a  natural  division.  From 
afterwards.  The  play  over  ne  presented  Toulon  to  St.  Helena  1  Harel  had  offered 
himself  as  directea,  and  was  received  by  to  expend  100,000  francs  if  necessary,  and 
Harel — who  stood  alternately  rubbing  his  !  a  broader  margin  could  scarcely  be  left 
hands  and  taking  snuff,  in  high  glee  at  the  i  him.  The  next  day  he  began  to  write, 
success  of  the  evening — ^witnout  a  word  and  by  the  time  promised,  the  drama  was 
of  “  Napoleon.”  Mademoiselle  Georges,  finished.  It  consisted  of  twenty-four 
the  celebrated  actress,  presided  at  the  sup-  scenes,  and  extended  to  nine  thousand 
per  table ;  the  viands  were  abundant ;  so  lines ;  “  it  was  thrice  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
W'as  the  ^^dt.  At  three  o’clock  the  com-  nary  drama,  five  times  that  of  ‘  Iphigenia,’ 
pany  still  sit  laughing  together.  Sudden-  six  times  that  of ‘Merope.’”  To  arrange 
ly  there  are  signs  of  conspiracy ;  smiles  for  its  representation  on  the  stage  was  a 
and  furtive  glances  are  exchanged,  and  more  difficult  thing ;  there  were  eighty  or 
a  wdnk  is  given.  Soon  Mademoiselle  ninety  speakers.  “  Je  crois  que  f’ensse  att- 
Georges,  rising  from  her  seat,  proposes  tant  ainie  mettre  en  scene  la  monde  de  la 
to  show  31.  Dumas  some  treasures  collect-  genese  que  ce  monde  de  Napoleon?'*  But 
ed  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  The  bait  the  difficulty  was  soon  surmounted,  and 
takes,  the  two  remain  absent  for  a  few  the  drama,  although  unworthy  of  criticism 
minutes,  and  Dumas,  on  returning,  finds  the  as  a  work  of  art,  was  received  with  un¬ 
company  gone.  He,  too,  takes  his  hat,  and  bounded  enthusiasm, 
suggesting  that  it  is  high  time  to  be  off*.  As  a  tragedian,  Dumas  would  be  judged 

proffers  a  friendly  hand  to  his  generous  by  his  drama  of  “  Antony,”  which  he  still 
host.  “  No,  no,”  answers  Harel,  “  every-  professes  to  prize  as  his  masterpiece,  an<l 
body’s  asleep  now;  come,  follow  me.”  which,  when  “Napoleon”  was  written,  had 
And  the  unsuspecting  Dumas  following  already  been  for  some  time  composed, 
finds  himself  in  an  elegantly  furnished  bed-  Received  at  the  Th64trc  Fran9ai8,  but  for 
room ;  two  candles  are  burning  on  a  table  the  intervention  of  the  censorship  it  would 
covered  with  papers  of  all  dimensions,  have  been  immediately  played.  The  alter- 
and  quills  and  pens  of  every  sort.  “Well,”  ed  condition  of  the  political  world  now 
he  interjects,  “  this  is  a  capital  room ;  one  giving  complete  freedom  to  the  theatre, 
might  very  w'ell  sleep  and  work  here.”  “  I  “  Antony”  was  again  brought  forward  and 
am  glad  you  tliink  so.”  “  Why  ?”  “  Be-  put  into  rehearsal.  But  the  principal  act- 
cause  it  belongs  to  you — yes,  and  you  ors  were  dissatisfied  with  their  parts,  and 
shall  not  go  out  of  it  till  you  have  tcritten  their  objections  mortified  and  discouraged 
‘  Napoleon  !*  So  you  ought  to  be  satisfied,  him.  At  this  juncture  Victor  Hugo  came 
or  you  may  get  into  a  bad  humor  during  to  him  suggesting  that,  at  best,  they  could 
your  imprisonment.”  Dumas  shivers —  be  deemed  usurj)ers  only  at  the  Theatre 
“Now,  no  foolery,  Harel.”  “Just  so,  no  Fran^ais — ^that  on  the  other  hand,  the  Porte 
foolery ;  you  committed  yourself  by  not  St.  Martin  w’as  not  an  Olympus ;  more- 
doing  the  thing  when  I  first  asked  you.”  over,  he  added,  he  had  made  an  engage- 
“  But  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  a  plan.”  ment  with  Cornier  the  director,  and“  Ma- 
“  Never  mind ;  you  told  me  ‘  Christine’  was  rion  Delorme”  would  be  played  there — in 
re-made  in  a  night.”  “But  I  want  books —  fine,  had  not  Dumas  better  follow  his  ex- 
Bourrienne,  Norvins,  ‘Victoires  et  Con-  ample?  Taking  courage  from  Hugo’s 
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advice,  Dumas  accordingly  withdrew  his 
drama  from  the  Fran^ais,  and  transferred 
it  bodily  to  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  Com¬ 
plete  success  resulted.  From  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  actors,  not  yet  accustomed  to 
such  patronage,  the  chief  parts  assumed 
new  proportions,  and  a  run  of  more  than 
one  hundred  nights  restored  his  self-love 
to  its  former  equilibrium.  As  respects  the 
play  itself  we  have  no  disposition  to  enter 
mto  the  controversies  provoked  by  its 
audacious  violation  of  the  laws  of  criticism 
and  decorum.  We  cannot  even  attempt 
.an  analysis ;  but  it  is  imjiossible  to  pass 
unnoticed  the  bragradociotone  with  which 
M.  Dumas  claims  the  outlawed  bantling  as 
his  ov^Ti.  “  Not  only  is  it  my  most  original 
work,  my  most  piersonal  work — it  is,  also, 
one  of  those  rare  works  which  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon  their  age.”  As  if  the  morality  of  a 
drama  could  be  made  to  consist  in  its  de¬ 
nouement,  the  moral  of  “  Antony”  finds 
expression  only  in  the  last  act  and  the 
last  words  of  its  hero — “  Slle  me  resistait : 
je  t'ai  assassinee.'^  Certainly  a  most  am¬ 
biguous  moral.  On  one  occasion  the 
curtain  fell  before  this  sentence  had  been 
uttered  ;  but  a  storm  of  hisses  warned  the 
manager  of  his  mistake,  and  in  the  absence 
of  her  assassin,  who  had  hurried  from  the 
stage,  Madame  Derval  had  to  complete 
the  horrid  farce  by  varying  the  woras  as 
she  lay  wounded  on  her  couch,  “«/e  lui  re- 
sistais,  il  m'a  cuaaasinie''*  M.  Dumas  takes 
up  the  gauntlet  against  his  accusers,  and 
as  a  master  of  badinage,  toys  with  the 
most  serious  charges.  “  What  is  there  to 
complain  of?  Who  would  follow  a  vicious 
example,  with  the  scaffold  or  the  gaol  to 
close  his  career  ?  And  as  to  your  outcry 
against  adultery,  is  it  not  simply  this — 
that  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  entail  has 
made  a  crime  in  the  nineteenth  century  of 
what  in  the  seventeenth  was  but  a  pleasant¬ 
ry  ?  You  laugh  at  Moliere — why  blame 
me  ?  You  talk  of  the  purity  of  the  ancient 
drama — did  not  Sophocles  select  a  still 
more  delicate  theme  ?  And  Aristophanes 
— have  you  read  the  following  passages  ?” 
And  in  some  such  strain  as  this,  with  an 
affectation  of  seriousness  that  cannot  mask 
the  heartlessness  of  his  words,  ho  trifles 
with  the  public,  his  censors,  and  his  own 
reputation,  as  if  glory  and  infemy  were 
twin  sisters.  Still  more  curious  than  this 
defence  is  the  circumstantial  avowal  by 
which  it  is  accompanied — summarized  thus : 
“  ‘Antony’  is  not  a  drama ;  ‘Antony’  is  not 
a  tragedy ;  ‘Antony’  is  not  a  theatrical 
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piece.  ‘Antony’  is  a  scene  of  love,  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  of  anger,  in  five  acts.  ‘Antony’ — he 
was  myself  without  the  assassination ; 
Adele  ^the  heroine) — she  was  my  mis¬ 
tress,  without  the  flight.” 

A  trip  to  the  seaside,  by  the  seclusion  it 
conferred,  next  enabled  Dumas  to  compose 
his  “Charles  VII.  chez  ses  Grands  Vas- 
saux” — an  imitation  in  its  diflferent  parts  of 
the  “  Cid,”  and  certain  other  dramas  that 
its  author  does  not  hesitate  to  name.  In¬ 
deed,  on  the  question  of  originality,  Dumas 
displays  his  usual  magnanimity,  and  frank¬ 
ly  admits  that  he  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
mighty  dead  —  that,  in  fact,  his  works 
abound  with  direct  imitations  of  particu¬ 
lar  pas.sages — that,  like  Shakspeare,  Moli- 
ore,  and  many  another  illustrious  genius,  he 
has  condescended  to  borrow  an  illustration 
or  a  hint,  since  the  debt  can  be  repaid 
with  usury.  But  then,  you  must  not  ques¬ 
tion  his  theory  of  originality ;  you  must  al¬ 
low,  in  your  turn,  that  man  does  not  create 
— ^that  the  temples  of  enchantment  which 
genius  rears  do  not  spring  up  at  the  wave 
of  its  wand,  but  are  hewn  and  piled  by  its 
inherent  power  out  of  common  materials. 
Like  the  golden  streams  of  summer  climes, 
it  sweeps  its  broad  expanse  majestically 
along,  throwing  to  the  shore  the  glittering 
detritus  it  collects  in  its  course.  Dumas 
serves  up  ideas  as  Cleopatra  served  up 
j  pearls.  Thrown  together  and  fused  m 
the  medium  of  his  mind,  they  are  present¬ 
ed  as  a  costly  and  delicious  dish.  But 
structural  and  ornamental  details  apart, 
let  ns  quote  him  here  on  the  selection  of 
a  subject : 

“  My  manner  of  proceeding  with  reference  to 
history  is  strange.  I  Ix^in  by  composing  a  story. 
I  endeavor  to  make  it  romantic,  tender,  dramatic; 
and  when  I  have  determined  the  part  that  the  af¬ 
fections  and  the  imagination  shall  respectively  play . 
I  seek  the  framework  in  history.  And  history  has 
invariably  famished  me  with  this  framework  so 
precisely  proportioned  to  my  wants,  and  so  well 
adapted  to  the  subject,  that  the  framework  did  nut 
seem  made  for  the  picture,  but  the  picture  for 
the  framework.” 

Elsewhere  he  lays  it  down  as  ap  axiom, 
in  language  too  characteristic  for  transcrip¬ 
tion,  that  history  may  be  violated  at  will 
if  there  be  any  specific  object  in  view.  So 
much  for  his  pretensions  to  historical  accu¬ 
racy,  or  originality  in  treatment.  To  re¬ 
vert  for  a  moment  to  chronological  de- 
tsuls.  “  Richard  d’ Arlington”  and  “  The¬ 
resa,”  both  written  in  conjunction  with 
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others,  completed  the  number  of  his  works 
for  1831 — a  year  which  he  describes  in  the 
retrospect  as  “  disturbed  by  political  emeu- 
tes,  but  as  splendid  for  art.  I  had  riven 
to  the  world  three  pieces — a  bad  ‘  Napo¬ 
leon,’  a  mediocre  ‘  Charles  VII.,’  a  good 
‘  Richard  d’ Arlington ”  and  Victor  Hugo 
had  contributed  his  “Marion  Delorme” 
and  his  “Notre  Dame  de  Paris.”  The  mi¬ 
nuteness  of  self-criticism  thus  peeping  out, 
and  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark 
before  in  these  Memoirei^  is  so  unique  that 
we  cannot  forbear  adding  a  specimen  to 
these  fragmentary  notes — in  which,  rather 
than  present  an  analysis,  we  have  sought 
to  group  together  such  passages  as  shall 
most  vividly  suggest  the  tout  ensemble  of 
the  man.  Apropos  of  the  last-named, 
“Theresa” — see  how  he  can  dissect  his 
own  offspring,  and  talk  with  the  knife  in 
his  hand: 

“  Considered  in  itself,  it  is  one  of  my  worst 
works  ;  written  in  conjunction  with  Anicet,  it  is 

one  of  my  best . Anicet  had  written  out 

the  plot  of  ‘  Theresa.’  I  began  by  putting  his 
paper  on  one  side,  and  he^'ging  him  to  tell  me  the 
piece.  In  a  recital,  there  is  something  living 
which  calls  forth  life.  A  written  plan,  on  the 
contrary,  is  with  me  a  corpse— ^mething  which 
has  livM ;  it  can  be  galvaniz^,  not  revivified. 
Anicet’s  plan  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the 
piece,  such  as  it  is  now.  I  was  sensible  at  once 
of  two  considerations,  of  which  the  second  out¬ 
weighed  the  first, — namely,  that  I  should  never 
make  more  than  a  medium  piece  of  ‘  Theresa,’  but 
that  I  might  render  a  service  to  Brocage  [the 
actor  who  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  success  of 

‘Antony’] . It  is  not  that  ‘  Theresa’  is  a 

work  lutogether  without  merit  If  there  are  two 
false  parts,  there  are  also  two  excellent  parts — 
Amelia  and  Delaunay.  Amelia  is  a  flower  of  the 
same  forest  as  Miranda  in  the  ‘  Tempest,’  as  the 
Thecla  of ‘Wallenstein,’  as  the  Claire  of  ‘  Count 
Egmont.’  She  is  young,  chaste,  and  beautiful — 
at  once  natural  and  poetic.  She  passes  with  the 
orange  bouquet  in  her  hand  and  the  bridal  veil  on 
her  head,  by  the  ignoble  loves  of  Arthur  and 
Theresa,  wiuiont  suspecting  anything,  without 
understanding  anything.  She  is  a  statue  of  crys¬ 
tal  ;  she  does  not  see  into  others,  and  she  lets 
them  see  into  her.  Delaunay  is  a  beautiful  char¬ 
acter,  a  little  too  much  resembling  the  Danveille 
of  the  ‘  Vieillard,’  and  the  Duresnel  of  the  ‘  Mere 
et  la  Fille.’  Yet — we  must  be  just  to  everybody, 
even  to  ourselves — there  are  two  scenes  in  his 
part  not  surpassed  by  anything  in  the  drama. 
The  first  is  that  where  he  insults  Arthur,  when 
the  secret  of  adultery  is  revealed  to  him ;  the 
second,  that  where,  learning  that  his  daughter  is 
enceinte,  and  not  wishing  to  render  the  mother  a 
widow  and  the  child  an  orphan,  he  apologizes  to 
his  son-in-law.  The  drama  was  be^n  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  three  weeks  or  a  month ;  omy  I  made  it 


a  condition  with  Anicet,  as  I  have  always  done 
when  I  have  worked  with  another,  to  write  the 
piece  alone.” 

Let  T18,  however,  hasten  from  these 
regions  of  the  theatre,  where  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  passion  stifles  the  breath  of 
purity,  and  the  forms  of  virtue  and  of 
truth  are  seen  in  the  dim,  uncertain  out¬ 
lines  of  a  dizzy  trance.  We  say  nothing 
of  “  Catherine  Howard” — of  the  “  Tour 
de  Nesle”— of  “  Edith  of  the  Long  Hairs,” 
that  pitiful  burlesque  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
— of  the  “Mari  de  la  Veuve,”  the  first 
comedy,  nor  of  how  it  was  written  and 
played  while  the  cholera  daily  smote  dowm 
its  victims  by  hundreds — of  the  innumer¬ 
able  smaller  fry  that  followed — nor  of 
those  gigantic  schemes  that  were  develop¬ 
ed  at  a  later  period,  when,  thanks  to  the 
Royal  patronage,  M.  Dumas  had  a  thea¬ 
tre  of  his  own — ^how  plays  were  written, 
the  representation  of  which  occupied 
several  nights  in  succession,  and  at  the 
expense  of  art,  degraded  the  stage  into 
the  vehicle  of  his  story-telling  genius. 
We  say  nothing  of  all  this,  but  we  cannot 
take  leave  of  our  dramatic  reformer,  of 
this  most  loving  son  of  the  great  Shak- 
speare,  without  remembering  the  repartee 
of  the  judge  in  a  celebrated  trial,  who — 
M.  Dumas  answering  when  he  was  asked 
his  profession,  “  Sir,  I  should  say  I  was  a 
dramatic  author,  if  I  was  not  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Corneille” — replied,  “  Out,  mofi- 
sieur^  il  y  a  des  degres?'* 

A  new  scene  opens  before  us.  The 
young  provincial  has  become  a  notable 
citizen  in  the  gayest  capital  of  the  world. 
It  is  suggested  that  he  should  give  a  ball 
to  artistic  Paris ;  what  better  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  struggle  and  the  victory  than 
a  grand  reception  to  signalize  his  fame  ? 
The  idea  takes,  it  gets  whispered  abroad, 
is  talked  of  far  and  wide,  grows  int^  the 
required  proportions,  and  promises  to  be¬ 
come  an  accomplished  fact.  But  a  ball 
necessitates  three  or  four  hundred  invita¬ 
tions,  and  how  accommodate  the  guests 
in  the  modest  apartments  of  a  student-au¬ 
thor  ?  Happily,  on  the  same  floor,  there 
is  another  suite  of  rooms  unoccupied ;  so 
this  difficulty  is  easily  surmounted.  But 
how  decorate  the  naked  walls  ?  Eugene 
Delacroix,  Louis  and  Clement  Boulanger, 
and  some  eight  or  nine  other  professional 
friends  of  enxinent  skill,  come  next  to 
assist  him.  Each  chooses  a  subject  from 
some  living  author,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
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rooms,  so  bare  and  uninviting,  glow  with 
the  richest  coloring  of  fancy,  and  for  the 
nonce  vie  with  the  displays  of  Academies 
and  Institutes.  And  what  can  we  say  of 
the  ball  itself?  Time  would  fail  us  to 
tell  of  the  artists,  poetical,  theatrical, 
musical,  mechanical,  of  the  men  and  the 
women,  the  philosophers  and  the  fashion¬ 
ables,  who  arrived  in  throngs — nor  can 
we  describe  how  merrily  the  dance  went 
on  in  the  five  apartments  at  the  same  time 
— nor  how  “three  hmidred  bottles  of 
Bordeaux  cheered,  three  hundred  bottles 
of  Burgundy  refreshed,  and  five  hundred 
bottles  of  champagne  cooled”  the  thirsty 
dancers.  But  as  we  glance  down  the 
long  catalogue  of  names  that,  in  itself,  does  ] 
infinite  credit  either  to  the  diary  or  the 
memory  of  the  generous  host,  we  ought 
to  chronicle  one  point  at  least  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  painstaking  minuteness  of  these 
veracious  Memoires.  The  guests  came 
attired  in  fancy  costume,  and  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  records  in  detail  ichat 
sixty-seven  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them 
wore  ! 

Pass  we  from  the  noisy  ball  room,  down 
into  the  dark  and  quiet  street ;  but  as  we 
tread  miisingly  homeward  we  still  linger 
in  thought  on  Alexandre  Dumas  and  his 
many  friends.  The  subject  stretches  be¬ 
fore  us — a  very  wide  and  a  very  curious 
one.  With  what  evident  gusto  does 
Dumas  himself  dwell  on  the  names  of  his 
acquaintances,  great  and  small — how  his 
pages  become  a  resplendent  mirror,  gleam¬ 
ing  with  the  light  of  suns,  and  satellites, 
and  stars,  as  though  he  were  the  natural 
focus  of  all  created  genius.  As  he  com¬ 
memorates  the  kindly  deeds  of  those 
whose  brush  and  pencil  decorated  his 
unfurnished  walls,  how  unconsciously  he 
swells  into  the  historian  of  departed  worth. 
Four  hearts  that  once  beat  in  imison  with 
his  are  cold  and  still.  “  Sad  and  pleasing 
task,”  he  exclaims,  “  to  speak  of  those  we 
love !  It  is  midnight,  the  hour  of  invoca¬ 
tions.  I  am  alone :  no  profane  look  glares 
in  the  shade  to  finghten  your  sepulchral 
modesty.  Come,  brothers,  come.  Relate 
to  me  in  the  language  of  the  dead — with 
the  gentle  murmur  of  the  stream  caressing 
its  banks,  with  the  moaning  of  the  forest 
leaves,  or  the  soft  sighing  of  the  breeze 
weeping  among  the  reeds — relate  to  me 
your  life,  your  sorrows,  your  hopes,  ^our 
triumphs ;  and  let  this  world,  ever  indififer- 
ent  when  it  is  not  ungrateful,  know  what 
you  were,  and  more  than  all,  what  you 


were  worth.”  The  incantation  finished, 
first  comes  the  shade  of  Alfred  Johannot 
— pale  and  sad,  as  when  a  living  man. 

“  Come,  brother,  come ;  in  the  language 
of  the  dead  relate  thy  short  and  glorious 
life ;  I  will  translate  it  into  the  language 
of  the  living.  Spirits  of  the  night !  hush 
the  fluttering  of  your  fairy  wings,  and  let 
every  one  be  still,  even  thou,  nocturnal 
silence,  the  voiceless  child  of  obscurity !” 
The  dead  responds,  and  tells  the  story  in 
low,  ghostly  voice.  “  Is  it  so,  brother ; 
and  have  I  translated  thy  words  aright  ? 
But  I  see  now  only  a  white  and  vanishing 
vapor ;  I  hear  only  a  feeble  sigh  that  dies 
away  in  the  air,  answering —  Owi.”  But 
lo !  another  shade,  with  quicker  step.  He 
bows  his  majestic  form,  and  his  breath 
touches  his  forehead  like  the  kiss  of  a 
friend  returning  from  long  travel.  Dumas 
interrogates  him ;  a  spark  of  light  kindles 
in  the  hollow  eyeballs  of  the  phantom,  and 
a  smile  passes  over  his  pale  lips.  He 
speaks  as  if  dead,  yet  not  consciously  dead 
— as  if  his  last  convulsion  had  been  a  sigh, 
and  his  last  words  a  song.  And  the  pen 
of  the  reverent  listener  transcribes  at  his 
bidding  the  joyous  story  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage.  Thus,  “  they  come  like  sha¬ 
dows,  so  depart.”  Happy  the  friends  who 
are  so  gently  handled;  tor  Dumas’  praises, 
like  the  cloaks  of  Draco’s  flatterers,  are 
sufficient  to  smother  an  ordinary  reputa¬ 
tion.  Who  that  has  read  them,  can  for¬ 
get  the  eulogiums  of  the  Mousquetaire  f 
Or  its  proposals  everywhere  to  raise  the 
monumental  tombstone  over  the  grave  of 
neglected  genius?  Or  d  fortiori,  who 
can  forget  the  suit  of  Honore  Balzac’s 
widow,  who  strove  by  law  to  compel  this 
generous  intruder  to  leave  her  husband’s 
ashes  alone,  but— monument  making  stands 
beyond  the  veto  of  the  judge — had  to 
gneve  over  a  tomb  erected  by  him  more  in 
honor  of  himself  than  the  deceased  ? 

Of  Dumas  the  novelist,  in  propria  per¬ 
sona,  we  have  yet  to  speak.  As  early  as 
1832  the  propriety  of  entirely  devoting 
his  energies  to  the  theatre  had  become  a 
question  with  him.  Before  “  Henri  HI.” 
had  made  him  famous,  he  had  written, 
and  printed  at  his  own  expense,  a  small 
volume  of  tales,  six  copies  only  of  which 
were  sold.  One  of  these  fell  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Buloz,  the  editor  of  the 
“  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  who  thought 
that,  whatever  their  deficiencies,  they  dis¬ 
played  both  power  and  promise.  But  let 
our  chronicler  be  himself  the  spokesman, 
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since  we  have  arrived  at  another  turning  ) 
point  in  his  career  ; 

“  I  have  mentioned  my  profound  ignorance  of 
history,  and  my  great  desire  to  learn.  I  had 
heard  much  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy ;  and  I 
read  the  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  by 
Augustine  Thierry.  For  the  first  time,  a  French 
historian  left  its  picturesque  coloring  to  the  chron¬ 
icle,  and  its  simplicity  to  the  legend,  untouched. 
The  work  commenced  by  the  romances  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  was  completed  in  my  mind.  1  did  not 
yet  feel  strong  enough  to  attempt  anything  wholly 
a  romance.  But  a  species  of  literature  was  then 
in  vogue  that  held  a  middle  place  between  the  ro¬ 
mance  and  the  drama,  having  something  of  the 
interest  of  the  one,  much  of  the  striking  character 
of  the  other,  and  in  which  the  dialogue  alternated 
with  the  narrative.  This  sort  of  literature  went 
by  the  name  of  ‘  Historic  Scenes.’  With  my 
decided  aptitude  for  the  theatre,  I  set  myself  to 
work,  mingling  narration  and  dialogue,  on  some 
historic  scenes,  extracted  from  the  History  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy.  They  were  borrowed  from 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  epochs  of  France,  the 
reign  of  Charles  VI.  .  .  .  Then  they  oflered  me, 
already  a  metteur  en  scene,  thq  further  advantage 
of  a  well-known  theatre  on  which  to  place  my 
personages — for  the  events  took  place  in  the  en¬ 
virons  of  Paris,  and  in  Paris  itself.  I  began  to 
compose  my  book  without  knowing  precisely  what 
would  turn  up,  ‘  Isabeau  de  Baviere’  appeared. 
As  1  finished  my  pages  I  carried  them  to  Buloz. 
Buloz  carried  them  to  the  printing  oflSce  and 
printed  them,  and  every  fifteen  days  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  read  them.  My  two  principal  excellences 
were  thenceforward  conspicuous  in  these  essays — 
those  which  in  the  future  will  give  some  value  to 
my  books,  and  dramatic  works  ;  dialogue,  which 
is  the  substance  of  the  drama ;  narration,  which 
is  the  substance  of  the  romance.  These  excellen¬ 
ces — everybody  knows  with  what  careless  frank¬ 
ness  I  speak  of  myself— I  have  in  a  superior  de¬ 
gree.  At  this  time  I  had  not  yet  discovered  in 
myself  two  other  qualities,  mutually  dependent, 
but  not  less  important — vivacity  and  humor.” 

The  gaiety  of  the  age  was,  however,  the 
gaiety  of  Manfred  and  Mephistoplieles : 
but  the  same  elements  floating  in  the 
popular  mind  that  had  contributed  to  his 
auspicious  debut  as  a  dramatic  author, 
operated  as  favorably  for  him  as  a  novel¬ 
ist.  These  “Historic  Scenes,”  he  says, 
were  “  the  first  success  ”  of  the  “  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,”  and  they  decided  him 
to  continue  his  efforts.  He  determined  to 
compose  a  succession  of  romances  which 
should  extend  from  the  reign  of  Charles 
VII.  to  the  present  time. 

“  My  first  desire  is  always  unbounded ;  my  first 
ispiration  is  always  for  the  impossible.  Only,  as 
I  grow  obstinate,  half  from  pride,  half  from  love 
of  art,  I  arrive  at  the  impossible.  How?  I  will 
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I  try  to  tell  you,  but  I  do  not  exactly  understand  it 
myself— by  working  as  nobody  works,  by  retrench¬ 
ing  in  the  details  of  life,  by  shortening  the  hour.-- 
of  sleep.  This  desire  once  formed  in  my  mind,  I 
was  only  eager  to  put  it  into  execution.  Having 
found  a  golden  vein  in  the  shaft  that  I  had  sunk 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  I  did  not 
doubt,  so  great  was  my  confidence  in  myself,  that 
in  each  shaft  I  opened  in  succeeding  centuries  I 
should  find  a  vein,  if  not  of  gold,  at  least  of  pla- 
tina  or  silver.” 

So  M.  Dumas  began  to  dig ;  and  how 
he  has  worked  his  many  mines  now  every¬ 
body  know-8.  Why  should  we  describe  the 
success  of  the  speculation  ? — ^how  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  his  indefatigable  labor  found  a 
ready  market? — how  gold,  and  platina, 
and  silver,  and  not  a  little  baser  metal,  and 
much,  very  much  of  positive  refuse,  all 
alike  w-ere  offered  for  sale,  and  bought  at 
a  premimn  ?  Or  why  should  w'e  take  stock 
of  the  precious  merchandise,  or  chronicle 
when  each  successive  vein  was  opened? 
The  mere  list  of  his  published  novels  occu¬ 
pies  pages  in  the  catalogues  of  our  circu¬ 
lating  libraries.  It  is  time  W'e  leave  the 
successful  merchant.  He  stUl  clmgs  to  his 
desk ;  let  him  number  his  three  hundred 
volumes,  and  w-rite  his  “last”  (?)  vaude¬ 
ville  there  in  peace ;  w-e  shall  soon  see  if 
the  ruling  passion  can  be  vanquished  at 
last. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  life-story 
thus  vauntingly  told  ?  Shall  w-e  read  it  as 
an  idle  jest,  as  the  serious  record  of  insane 
sincerity,  or  accept  it  as  the  deliberate  in¬ 
sult  of  a  selfish  misanthrope?  We  have 
viewed  the  capabilities,  and  tendencies, 
and  tastes  of  the  man  from  his  owm  stand¬ 
point.  Facts  and  sentiments  of  every  kind 
— men,  their  actions  and  their  prmciples 
— are  grouped  round  Aim,  as  simple  ac¬ 
cessories  to  scenic  effect;  the  world  of 
things  and  thoughts  is  but  his  alter  ego. 
Explain  this  egotism  on  w-hat  theory  you 
Avill — call  it  but  the  out-spoken  expression 
of  what  others  think  but  dare  not  say — 
let  it  be  self-love  or  selfishness,  bravado, 
vanity,  ambition — it  is  idolatry  of  the 
worst  kind.  That  unconsciousness  w’hich 
is  the  humble  attendant  of  high  genius, 
and  the  surest  promise  of  great  deeds,  is 
for  ever  banished.  Like  that  moody,  mor¬ 
bid  sentimentalism  which — brooding  over 
the  abysses  of  its  own  nature,  visionary, 
isolated,  aimless  in  its  activity,  picturmg 
shadow's  as  it  sits  in  the  darkness,  count¬ 
ing  the  pulses  of  its  being,  and  watching 
the  process  of  its  own  digestion — in  Bacon’s 
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forcible  Language,  becomes  self-cannibal¬ 
ism;  so  this  immolation  of  all  outward 
things  on  the  altar  of  self,  ends  by  making 
it  the  soul’s  funereal  pyre,  and  the  rich 
|)alatial  temple  of  its  fame  falls  to  ruins 
around  it,  as  fell  the  palaces  of  Nimrod 
and  Semiramis  “  a  mount  of  ashes  ”  upon 
the  voluptuous  Sardanapalus.  Neither  is 
this  exposure  of  the  inmost  heart,  this  so- 
called  “  frankness  ”  ^f  the  Menioires^  to 
be  at  all  commended.  There  is  a  “  holy 
of  holies  ”  in  our  nature,  where  God  dwells 
alone  with  the  human  spirit ;  and  to  throw 
open  that  innermost  court,  or  expose  its 
secrets  to  the  idle  gaze  of  an  inquisitive 
multitude,  is  both  a  profanation  and  a  sin. 
h]nough  of  this  idolatry.  A  man  worship¬ 
ping  his  shadow,  or  bowing  doum  to  his 
reflected  image,  could  scarce  do  worse. 

A  word  upon  the  works  of  our  volumi¬ 
nous  author.  Alexandre  Dumas  claims  to 
be,  and  is  preeminently,  the  improvisatore 
of  the  age.  The  most  important  resolu¬ 
tions  of  his  life,  he  assures  us,  have  been 
formed  in  ten  minutes ;  and  the  best  as 
well  as  the  worst  of  his  books  have  been 
written  with  corresponding  rapidity.  But 
given  a  mind  of  all  the  talents,  with  the 
one  quality  of  reflection  struck  from  the 
list,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  improviser 
can  have  but  a  limited  claim  upon  our  ad¬ 
miration.  Just  in  proportion  as  he  is  true 
to  himself,  however  startling  the  immedi¬ 
ate  effects,  wall  he  fail  in  permanent  results, 
unless  gifted  with  an  insight  rare  amongst 
the  rarest  men.  The  greatest  intellect  will 
have  its  retrospective  hours,  as  the  most 
luxuriant  tropical  clime  its  returning  sea¬ 
sons  for  both  flower  and  fruitage.  Dumas’ 
powders  of  invention,  his  unceasing  energy 
— sometimes  blooming  into  beauty,  usually 
imparting  freshness  and  vivacity — do  not 
protect  him.  His  style  is  loose  and  verbose 
— most  conveniently  expensive  when  the 
cost  of  a  novel  is  calculated  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  in  it ;  his  characters  are  imde- 
fined,  his  philosophy  of  life  is  shallow,  his 
sentiment  mere  froth,  and  there  is  a  lack 
of  consistency,  and  an  unsatisfactory 
sketchiness,  about  most  of  his  pictures. 

To  judge  him  by  the  highest  laws,  how¬ 
ever,  is  unfair,  for  he  does  not  aspire  to 
the  highest  ends.  “  Lamartine,”  he  says, 
“  is  a  dreamer,  Hugo  a  thinker,  I  a  popu- ' 
larizer.  I  give  body  to  the  dream  of  the 
one  ;  I  give  perspicacity  to  the  thought  of 
the  other  ;  I  serve  the  public  up  the  two¬ 
fold  dish — a  dish  which,  from  the  hand  of 
the  first,  would  not,  from  its  excessive 


I  lightness,  have  been  sufficiently  nutritious ; 
from  the  hand  of  the  second,  owing  to  its 
excessive  heaviness,  would  have  given  the 
public  a  surfeit ;  but  which,  seasoned  and 
presented  by  mine,  agrees  with  the  gener¬ 
ality  of  stomachs,  the  weakest  as  well  as 
the  strongest.” 

M.  Dumas  is  careftil  not  to  represent 
himself  as  a  man  accustomed  to  religious 
acts — God  forbid  that  he  should  do  this ! 
— ^but  as  one  over  whom  “  a  deep  tinge  of 
religiosity  has  been  thrown  from  child¬ 
hood.”  His  creed,  as  sketched  en  passant, 
would  form  a  sombre  pendant  to  the  fore¬ 
going  account  of  his  mission  as  a  literary 
man;  but  it  is  too  darkly  colored,  too 
daringly  impious,  to  contemplate  calmly. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  recognizes  a 
religious  sentiment  apart  from  all  external 
observances — a  sentiment  that,  “like  a 
mysterious  and  hidden  timbrel,  vibrates 
perpetually,  but  really  resounds  only  when 
struck  by  some  vivid  sensation  of  joy  or 
grief ;”  that  on  such  occasions,  his  first  im¬ 
pulse  is  towards  the  Deity ;  that  then  he 
seeks  the  consecrated  church,  to  visit 
which,  like  others,  to  satisfy  the  caprices  of 
religion,  would  be  to  profane  it ;  that  there 
he  becomes  absorbed  in  the  one  thought  of 
God,  and  silent  and  prayerless  prostrates 
“  his  humility  at  the  feet  of  His  greatness.” 
“Afajs  tout  cela  n'estpas  tres  orthodoxe, 
tofut  cela  sent  beaucoup  son  chretien  et  tres 
peti  son  catholique  ;  aussi  craignait-on  je 
ne  donnasse  point  un  exemple  de  piete  tres 
edifiant.  Aux  qui  craignaient  cela  ne  com- 
prenaient  point  que  mon  apparente  irrc- 
ligion  me  ven^it  de  mon  trop  religiosite 
After  this  confession  we  need  add  little 
respecting  the  morality  of  his  writings ; 
their  spirit  too  well  accords  with  his  general 
professions.  To  say  nothing  of  unblushing 
improprieties,  how  frequently  is  a  vicious 
principle  unconsciously  elevated  to  a 
virtue,  and  a  virtue  made  a  weakness. 
Selfishness  is  disguised  as  devotedness, 
and  holy  love  sinks  into  a  sensuous  pas¬ 
sion  ;  the  earthly  predominates  over  the 
spiritual,  and  the  ideal  in  form  or  thought 
is  supplanted  by  a  gross  materialism. 

Not  the  least  serious  aspect  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  popularity  of  such  a  writer.  W e 
have  not  in  our  remarks  forgotten  that 
Alexandre  Dumas  is  a  Frenchman,  and  as 
such  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  a  latitude 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  on  this  side 
the  channel ;  •  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
he  is  the  legitimate  representative  of  Paris¬ 
ian  morals ;  and  however  that  may  be, 
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most  certainly  the  burden  of  individual 
responsibility  cannot  be  shaken  off,  for — 
let  us  judge  him  by  his  age  and  country — 
as  one  who  would  place  himself  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  their  illustrious  men,  it 
behooves  him  to  be  the  guide  and  not  the 
slave  of  national  caprice.  In  so  far,  more¬ 
over,  as  his  efforts  have  been  ostensibly 
directed  to,  or  absorbed  in,  the  mere 
acquisition  of  pecuniary  gain,  he  has 
wronged  himself  and  his  fellow  workmen. 


[May, 

Any  one  whose  conduct  persistently  tends 
to  foster  the  vulgar  notion  that  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  are  the  proper  equiv¬ 
alent  to  intellectual  labor,  sins  against  the 
commonwealth  of  letters.  In  this  respect 
Alexandre  Dumas  may  be  truly  deemed 
a  representative  man ;  he  is  the  king  of 
penny-a-liners — aNpitiful  end  to  so  ambi¬ 
tious  a  career,  j^et  only  another  proof  that 
vaulting  ambition  “  o’erleaps  itself,  and 
falls  on  the  other  side.” 
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To  furnish  every  possible  link  in  the 
grand  procession  of  organized  life,  is  the 
aim  of  the  science  of  zoology.  Its  pro¬ 
fessors  have  explored  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
and  have  penetrated  far  into  the  interior 
of  South  America ;  have  endured  the  last 
extremities  of  hunger  and  thirst  to  catch 
some  curious  humming-bird;  have  been 
consumed  by  fevers  to  the  very  socket  of 
life,  in  order  to  pin  an  unknown  beetle,  or 
to  procure  some  rare  and  gorgeous-color¬ 
ed  fly.  The  passion  for  this  science  seems 
to  have  long  dwelt  in  the  English  race : 
our  love  of  field-sports,  and  keen  relish  of 
rural  life,  coupled  with  a  habit  of  minute 
observation,  have  all  had  a  tendency  to 
foster  an  acquaintance  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
scarcely  a  village  but  boasts  of  some  fol¬ 
lower  of  White  or  Waterton.  This  taste 
we  carry  with  us  to  our  vast  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  to  that  chain  of  military 
posts  whose  morning  guns  echo  round 

*  Zoological  Sketclies,  made  for  dhe  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  from  Animals  in  their  Vivarium 
in  the  Regent's  Park.  By  Joseph  WolC  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  D.  "W,  Mitchell,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Society.  London.  1856. 

A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Gardens  of  die  Zoological 
Society  of  London.  By  D.  W.  Mitchell.  London. 
1865. 

The  Aquarium:  an  Unveiling  of  the  Wonders 
of  the  Deep  Sea.  By  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  A.L.S. 
Loudon.  1854. 


the  world.  With  such  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  observing  and  collecting  ani¬ 
mals,  we  have  succeeded  in  gathering 
together  a  menagerie  which  is  by  far  the 
first  in  existence,  and  which  includes  typi¬ 
cal  forms  of  most  living  tilings — from  the 
chimpanzee,  in  whose  face  and  structure 
we  trace  the  last  step  but  one  of  the 
highest  form  of  mammal,  to  the  zoophyte, 
which  shakes  hands  with  the  vegetable 
world. 

Ancient  Rome,  it  is  true,  in  her  degene¬ 
rate  days  witnessed  vaster  collections  of 
animals,  and  saw  hippopotami,  ostriches, 
and  giraffes,  together  with  the  fiercer  car¬ 
nivora,  turned  by  himdreds  into  the  arena. 
But  how  different  the  spirit  with  which 
they  were  collected !  With  the  debased 
and  profligate  Roman  emperors  the  only 
object  of  these  bloody  shows  was  to 
gratify  the  brutal  appetite  of  their  people 
for  slaughter ;  with  us  the  intention  is  to 
diyilay  the  varying  wonders  of  creation. 

Most  of  our  readers  in  the  full  flush  of 
summer  have  leaned  over  the  balustrade 
of  the  carnivora  terrace.  From  this  ele¬ 
vated  situation  the  whole  plan  of  the 
south  side  of  the  grounds  is  exposed. 
To  his  right,  fringing  a  still  pool  whoso 
translucent  waters  mirror  them  as  they 
stand,  the  spectator  sees  the  collection  of 
storks  and  cranes;  more  immediately  in 
front  of  him  softly  tread  the  llamas  and 
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alpacas — the  beasts  ot  Durthen  of  the 
New  World;  farther  again,  we  see  the 
deer  in  their  paddocks,  and  beyond  the 
sedgy  pools  of  the  water-fowl,  set  in  the 
midst  of  graceful  shrubberies  which  close 
the  Gardens  in  from  the  landscape  of  the 
Regent’s  Park.  Passing  over  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  terrace  he  sees  the 
eagle  aviary,  tenanted  by  its  royal  and 
solitary-looking  occupants ;  the  otters 
swimming  their  merry  round,  and  per¬ 
chance  the  seal  flapping  beside  his  pool ; 
while  the  monkeys,  with  incredible  rapid¬ 
ity  and  constant  chatter,  swing  and  leap 
about  their  wire  inclosure.  Immediately 
beneath  him  the  Polar  bears  pace  to  and 
fro,  or,  swaying  their  heads,  walk  back¬ 
wards  with  a  firmness  which  a  lord  cham¬ 
berlain  might  study  with  advantage ;  and 
close  at  hand  the  long  neck  of  the  “  ship 
of  the  desert”  is  seen  sailing  out  from  the 
gateway  of  the  pretty  clock-house.  That 
the  dread  monarch  of  the  forest  and  the 
other  “  great  cats”  are  beneath  his  feet, 
he  is  made  aware  by  angry  growls  and 
the  quivering  sound  of  shaken  iron  bars, 
as  the  keeper  goes  round  with  his  daily 
beef-barrow.  No  one  can  help  feeling  a 
certain  sense  of  strangeness  at  seeing  these 
creatures  of  all  climes  scattered  amid  a 
flourishing  garden — to  witness  beasts,  en¬ 
sanguined  in  tooth  and  claw,  impatiently 
pacing  to  and  fro  between  banks  of  scarlet 
geraniums  or  beds  brilliant  with  the  count¬ 
less  blooms  of  early  dahlias — or,  still  more 
oddly,  to  witness  birds  of  prey  which  love 
to  career  in  the  storm,  surrounded  by 
monthly  roses.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
have  given  each  class  of  bird  and  animal  its 
appropriate  vegetation,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  preferable ;  but  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  manifestly  impossible. 

Descending  from  this  general  survey, 
the  long  row  of  dens  which  run  below  the 
terrace  on  either  side  are  the  first  to  at¬ 
tract  the  visitor’s  attention.  Before  this 
terrace  was  constructed  in  1840  the  larger 
carnivora  were  cooped  up  in  what  is  now 
the  reptile-house.  The  early  dens  of  the 
establishment  form  a  good  example  of  the 
difficulty  Englishmen  experience  in  suiting 
themselves  to  altered  circumstances.  On 
the  first  formation  of  the  Gardens  the 
Society  seems  to  have  taken  for  its  model 
some  roving  menagerie,  as  many  of  the 
houses  of  the  beasts  were  nothing  better 
than  caravans  dismounted  from  their 
wheels,  and  the  managers  encamped  their 
collection  m  a  fashion  little  more  perma¬ 


nent  than  Womb  well  would  have  done 
upon  a  Arillage  green.  It  was  speedily 
found  that  the  health  of  the  felidai  suffered 
materially  from  their  close  confinement, 
wliich  did  not  even  admit  of  the  change 
of  air  experienced  in  the  travelling 
caravan.  In  fact,  the  lions,  tigers,  leo¬ 
pards,  and  pumas  did  not  live  on  an  aver¬ 
age  more  than  twenty-four  months.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  things  the  terrace 
dens  were  constructed,  and,  rushing  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  tropical  animals 
were  left  exposed  to  the  full  rigor  of  win¬ 
ter.  The  drifting  rain  fell  upon  their  hair, 
and  they  were  exposed  in  cold,  wet  wea¬ 
ther  to  a  temperature  which  even  man, 
who  ranges  from  the  torrid  zone  to  the 
arctic  circle,  could  not  resist  unprotected. 
The  consequences  were  manifested  in  the 
increase  of  inflammatory  lung  diseases, 
and  it  is  now  found  necessary  to  protect 
the  dens  by  matting  and  artificial  heat 
from  the  extreme  cold  and  damp  of  the 
winter  months.  In  the  summer  the  expo¬ 
sure  suits  them  admirably,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  tigers  look  only  too  fat 
and  comfortable.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  cages  is  that  which  contidns  a  family 
party,  consisting  of  the  mastiff  with  the 
lion  and  his  mate.  They  were  brought  up 
together  from  cubhood,  and  agree  to  a 
marvel ;  though  the  dog  would  prove  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  mouthful  for  either  of  his 
noble-looking  companions.  Visitors  ex¬ 
press  a  vast  deal  of  sympathy  for  him, 
and  fancy  that  the  lion  is  only  saving  him 
up,  as  the  Giant  did  Jack,  for  a  future 
feast.  But  their  sympathy,  we  believe,  is 
thrown  away.  “  Lion”  has  always  main¬ 
tained  the  ascendency  he  assumed  when  a 
pup,  and  any  rough  handling  on  the  part 
of  his  huge  playfellows  is  immediately 
resented  by  his  flying  at  their  noses. 
Although  the  dog  is  allowed  to  come  out 
of  the  den  every  morning,  he  shows  a 
great  disinclination  to  leave  his  old  friends. 
It  is,  however,  thought  advisable  to  sepa¬ 
rate  them  at  feeding-time.  Both  the  lion 
and  lioness  are  of  English  birth,  and  it  is 
singular  that  out  of  the  great  number  that 
have  been  bom  in  the  Society’s  Garden 
full  fifty  per  qent  have  come  into  the  world 
with  cleft  palates,  and  have  perished  in 
consequence  of  not  being  able  to  suck,. 
If  the  keepers  were  to  fill  their  nostrils, 
with  tow  we  fancy  they  could  accomplish, 
this  act,  as.  well  at  least  as  children  who 
are  suffering  from  cold  in  the  head. 
Although  the  male  is  not  yet  fully  grown, 
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he  is  sufficiently  developed  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  African  variety  to 
which  he  belongs  and  the  East  Indian 
specimen  at  the  other  end  of  the  terrace. 
Our  young  Cape  friend  has  a  fine  mane 
and  a  tail  but  slightly  bushed  at  the  top, 
which  droops  towar^  the  ground.  The 
full-grown  animal  from  Goojerat  is,  on 
the  contrary,  maneless,  a^d  his  tail  t4kes 
a  short  curl  upwards  at  the  end.  The 
caudal  extremity  of  both  is  furnished  with 
a  rudimentary  claw.  This  little  append¬ 
age  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
instrumental  in  lashing  the  lion  into  fury, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming  informs  us  that 
the  natives  of  South  Africa  believe  it  to 
be  the  residence  of  an  evil  spirit  which 
never  evacuates  its  post  until  death  over¬ 
takes  the  beast  and  gives  it  notice  to  quit. 
The  Goojerat  or  maneless  lion  is  supposed 
to  be  the  original  of  the  heraldic  beast 
we  regard  with  such  respect  as  a  national 
emblem,  but  which  foreigners  maintain  is 
nothing  better  than  a  leopard. 

Hut  why  do  we  coop  these  noble  ani¬ 
mals  in  such  nutshells  of  cages  ?  What  a 
miserable  sight  to  see  them  pace  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  in  their  box-like  dens! 
Why  should  they,  of  all  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  be  condemned  to  such  imprison¬ 
ment  ?  The  bear  has  its  pole,  the  deer  its 
paddock,  the  otter  his  pool,  where  at  least 
they  have  enough  liberty  to  keep  them  in 
health ;  but  we  stall  our  lions  and  tigers 
as  we  would  oxen,  till  they  grow  lethargic, 
fat,  and  puffy,  like  city  aldermen.  W^ith 
half  an  acre  of  inclosed  ground,  strewn 
with  sand,  we  might  see  the  king  of  beasts 
pace  freely,  as  in  his  Libyan  fiistness,  and 
with  twenty  feet  of  artificial  rock  might 
witness  the  tiger’s  bound.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  would,  we  are  convinced,  at¬ 
tract  thousands  to  the  Gardens,  and  restore 
to  the  larger  carnivora  that  place  among 
the  beasts  from  which  they  have  been  so 
unfairly  degraded.  We  commend  this 
idea  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  able  Secretary  to 
the  Society,  who  has  shown  by  his  system 
of  “  starring  ”  how  alive  he  is  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  to  the  sixpenny  and  shilling  vis¬ 
itors  who  flock  to  the  gardens  by  tens  of 
thousands  on  holidays  that  he  must  look 
to  support  the  wise  and  liberal  expendi¬ 
ture  he  has  lately  adopted. 

On  the  other  side  ot  the  terrace,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  leopards  and  hya?nas,  is  to 
be  found  a  splendid  collection  of  bears, 
from  the  sharp-muzzled  sun  bear  (who 
robs  a  bees’-hive^in  a  hollow  tree  as  artis- 
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tically  as  a  London  thief  cuts  a  purse),  to 
the  enormous  Russian  Bruin,  the  largest 
perhaps  ever  exhibited.  “Prince  Men- 
schikoff,”  as  he  is  called  by  the  keepers, 
grew  into  exceeding  good  condition  in  the 
gardens  at  Hull,  where  it  appears  he  chief¬ 
ly  dieted  upon  his  brethren,  the  cannibal 
having  consumed  no  less  than  five  bears; 
and  they  appear  to  have  had  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  upon  him  as  cod-liver  oil  upon  a  human 
invalid.  His  neighbors,  the  white  Polar 
bears,  contrast  with  him  strangely  in  phy¬ 
siognomy  and  form  ;  their  heads,  sharp  as 
polecats’,  seem  fashioned  like  cutwaters 
to  enable  them  to  make  their  way  in  the 
sea,  and  if  they  would  lift  their  huge  paws 
we  should  see  that  they  were  clothed  al¬ 
most  entirely  with  hair,  to  aid  them  in  se¬ 
curing  a  firm  footing  on  the  ice.  The 
largest  of  these  beasts  managed  to  get  out 
of  his  inclosure  before  the  top  of  it  was 
barred  in  ;  but  he  was  peaceably  led  back 
again.  Indeed,  even  the  wildest  of  the 
beasts,  after  a  little  confinement,  seem  so 
frightened  at  recovering  their  liberty  that 
they  easily  allow  themselves  to  be  recap¬ 
tured. 

Last  year  the  Felidaj  alone  consumed 
beef,  mutton,  and  horse-flesh  to  the  value 
of  £1367  19«.  bd.  This  sum  is  entirely  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  fish,  snakes,  frogs,  and 
other  “  small  deer  ”  given  to  the  birds 
and  inferior  carnivora.  They  all  live  here 
like  gentlemen,  emancipated  from  the 
drudgery  of  finding  their  daily  food. 
They  have  their  slaughter-houses  close  at 
hand  in  the  Gardens,  where  sheep,  oxen, 
and  horses  are  weekly  killed  expressly  for 
them.  Some  of  them  will  only  eat  cook¬ 
ed  meat.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Gardens  experiments  were  made  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  feeding  them,  which 
proved  that,  while  they  gained  flesh  and 
continued  active  upon  one  full  meal  a  day, 
they  lost  weight  and  became  drowsy  on 
two  half-meals.  In  the  endeavor  to  fol¬ 
low  nature  still  closer,  they  were  dieted 
more  sparely,  and  even  fasted  at  certain 
seasons.  This  treatment,  however,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  catastrophe — a  female  leopard 
and  pinna  killing  and  eating  their  com¬ 
panions  ;  a  strong  hint  for  fuller  rations, 
which  was  not  neglected. 

Let  us  now  cross  over  from  the  cages 
of  the  king  of  beasts  to  the  aviaiy*  of  the 
king  of  birds.  The  collection  of  eagles, 
vultures,  and  condors  numbers  upwards 
of  twenty  species,  among  which  we  recog¬ 
nized  “  the  oldest  inhabitant  ”  of  the  Gar- 
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dens — the  vnlture,  presented  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  by  Mr.  Brooks,  the  surgeon,  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  age,  he  looks  one  of  the  finest 
birds  in  the  collection.  We  question, 
however,  if  the  last  new  comer  of  the  same 
species  will  not  “  put  his  bill  out,”  arriAr- 
ing  as  it  does  from  a  distant  shore  to  which 
thousahds  of  anxious  hearts  are  turned. 
We  allude  to  the  vulture  lately  sent  from 
the  Crimea.  It  was  caught  near  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  Sjunt  George,  and  the  proximity 
of  his  retreat  to  many  a  battle-field  sug¬ 
gests  reflections  too  painful  to  dwell  upon. 
The  prominent  impression  produced  in 
glancmg  at  this  aviary  is  the  perfect  iso¬ 
lation  which  each  bird  maintains  as  he 
crowns  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  heap 
of  rocks  reared  in  the  centre  of  his  den, 
where  he  ]>erches,  motionless  as  a  stone. 
There  seems  to  be  no  recognition  of  fel¬ 
low-prisoners — ^no  interchange  of  either 
blows  or  courtesies  between  the  iron  net¬ 
ting.  Each  seems  an  enduring  captive 
that  will  not  be  comforted  or  won  over  to 
the  ways  of  men.  Now  and  then  vm- 
sheathing  his  piercing  eye,  we  perceive 
the  huge  wings  spread,  and  perchance, 
remembering  the  callow  eaglets  in  some 
Alpine  eyrie,  the  bird  soars  upwards  for 
a  moment,  beats  his  pinions  against  the 
netting,  and  falls  to  earth  again  with  the 
ignominious  flop  of  a  Christmas  turkey. 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these  birds 
Avithout  pit jr  not  unmixed  with  pain.  Who 
can  recognize,  in  the  motionless  bunch  of 
feathers  before  us,  Audubon’s  magnificent 
description  of  the  I3ald  Eagle  as  he  swoops 
upon  his  prey : 

“  The  next  moment  the  wild  tmmpet-like  sound 
of  a  yet  distant  but  approaching  swan  is  heard. 
.  .  .  .  Now  is  the  moment  to  iritness  a  dis¬ 
play  of  the  eagle’s  powers.  He  glides  through 
the  air  like  a  falling  star,  and,  like  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning,  comes  upon  the  timorous  quarry,  which  now, 
in  agony  and  despair,  seeks,  by  various  manoeuvres, 
to  elude  the  grasp  of  his  cruel  talons.  It  mounts, 
doubles,  and  willingly  would  plunge  into  the 
stream  were  it  not  prevented  by  the  eagle,  which, 
long  possessed  of  the  knowledge  that  by  such  a 
stratagem  the  swan  might  escape  him,  forces  it  to 
remain  in  the  air  by  attempting  to  strike  it  with 
its  talons  from  beneath.  The  hope  of  escape  is 
soon  given  up  by  the  swan.  It  has  already  be¬ 
come  much  weakened,  and  its  strength  fails  at  the 
sight  of  the  courage  and  swiftness  of  its  antago¬ 
nist  Its  last  gasp  is  about  to  escape,  when  the 
ferocious  eagle  strikes  with  its  talons  the  under 
side  of  his  wing,  and  with  unresisted  power  forces 
the  bird  to  fall  in  a  slanting  direction  upon  the 
nearest  shore.” 


This  is  the  romance  of  the  noble  bird’s 
mode  of  obtaining  food — here,  as  he 
marches  off  with  a  dead  rat  in  his  claw,  or 
a  piece  of  raw  beef,  we  behold  its  prose. 
But  however  unpoetical  this  treatment,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  disagree  with  him,  as 
fine  plumage  and  good  condition  prove. 
Pausmg  on  our  way  to  the  monkey-house, 
the  merry  otters  are  seen  playing  “  folloAV- 
my-leader  ”  round  their  rock-house,  now 
plunging  headlong  in  search  of  the  flat-fish 
which  shine  at  the  bottom  of  the  water — 
now  bringing  it  to  shore,  and  crushing 
flesh,  -vertebrsp,  and  all. 

The  admirably  arranged,  but  vilely  ven¬ 
tilated  monkey-house  is  always  a  great 
source  of  attraction.  The  mixture  of  fun 
and  solemnity,  the  odd  attitudes  and  tricks, 
and  the  human  expression  of  their  coun¬ 
tenances,  all  tend  to  attract,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  repel.  Mr.  Rogers  used  to 
say,  that  visiting  them  was  like  going  to 
see  one’s  poor  relations,  and  wondrous 
shabby  old  fellows  some  of  them  appear. 
We  have  only  to  look  into  their  faces  for  a 
moment  to  see  that  they  differ  from  each 
other  as  much  as  the  faces  of  mankind. 
There  is  a  large,  long-haired,  black-faced 
rascal,  who  looks  as  murderous  as  a  Malay; 
a  little  way  off  Ave  see  another  with  great 
bushy  whiskers  and  shaggy  eyebrows 
(the  mona),  the  very  picture  of  a  success¬ 
ful  horse-tlealer ;  a  third,  with  his  long 
nose  and  keen  eye,  has  all  the  air  of  a 
crafty  old  lawyer.  The  contemplation  of 
them  brings  involuntarily  to  the  mind  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The 
apes  and  baboons  are  indeed  purely'  bru¬ 
tal,  and  only  excite  disgust ;  towards  the 
latter  the  whole  company  of  smaller  mon¬ 
keys  express  the  utmost  hatred — as  may 
be  seen  when  the  keeper  by  way  of  fun 
takes  one  of  them  out  of  his  cage  and 
walks  him  down  the  room.  The  whole 
population  rush  to  the  front  of  their  cages, 
and  hoot,  growl,  and  chatter  at  him,  as 
only  Eastern  Cotmty  shareholders  can  do 
when  their  chairman  takes  his  seat.  The 
vivacious  little  capuchin  monkeys  are  evi¬ 
dently  the  favorites  and  bag  most  of  tho 
nuts ;  the  brown  capuchin  appears  to  be 
particularly  knoAving,  as  he  keeps  a  big 
ebble  at  hand,  and,  when  he  finds  that 
is  teeth  are  not  equal  to  the  task,  he  taps 
the  nut  with  the  stone  with  just  sufficient 
force  to  break  the  shell  without  bruising 
the  kernel.  •  We  have  often  seen  this  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  assid¬ 
uously  rub  his  OAvn  and  companion’s  skin 
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witli  it,  with  a  full  knowledge,  no  doubt, 
of  the  old  recipe  for  killing  fleas.  He  will 
also  make  use  of  an  onion  for  a  similar 
purpose.  Among  the  other  quadrumana 
m  this  house,  we  find  the  lemurs,  which 
look  more  like  long-legged  weasels  than 
monkeys,  and  the  bright-faced  little  mar¬ 
mosets,  who  cluster  inquiringly  to  the 
front  of  their  cage,  looking  in  their  cap¬ 
shaped  headdress  of  fur  Uke  so  many  gos¬ 
sips  quizzing  you  over  the  window-blinds. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  spe¬ 
cimen  of  either  the  uran  or  chimpanzee  in 
the  Gardens,  but  there  have  been  at  least 
half-a-dozen  located  here  within  the  last 
ten  years,  one  of  which,  “  Jenny,”  main¬ 
tained  her  health  for  five  years.  The 
damp,  cold  air  of  the  Gardens  at  last 
brought  on  consumption,  and  the  public 
must  remember  the  poor,  wheezing,  dying 
brute,  with  a  plaster  on  her  chest  and 
blankets  around  her,  the  very  picture  of  a 
moribund  woman.  The  o^y  specimen 
now  in  Europe  is  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
at  Paris.  This  animal,  one  of  the  finest 
ever  seen,  is  in  excellent  health,  and  pro¬ 
mises  to  maintam  it  in  the  bright  air  of 
la  belle  France.  An  accomplished  natu¬ 
ralist  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  of  this  brute,  which 
clearly  indicate  that  he  is  a  very  Doctor 
Busby  among  his  fellows : 

“He  passed  through  Ijondon  on  his  way  to 
Paris,  having  landed  at  Plymouth.  There  were 
then  two  female  Chims  resident  in  the  Gardens 
in  the  Regent’s  Park,  and  the  French  Chim  was 
allowed  to  lodge  in  their  hotel  for  a  couple  of 
nights.  On  his  appearance  both  of  these  young 
ladies  uttered  cries  of  recognition,  which  how¬ 
ever  evinced  more  fear  than  anything  else.  Chim 
was  put  into  a  separate  compartment  or  room 
with  a  double  grille,  to  prevent  the  probable 
injuries  which  discordant  apes  will  inflict  on  each 
other.  He  had  scarcely  felt  the  floor  under  his 
feet  when  he  began  to  pay  attention  to  his  coun¬ 
trywomen  thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  found. 
Their  fear  and  surprise  gradually  subsided,  and 
they  stood  watching  him  attentively,  when  he 
broke  out  into  a  characteristic  pas  seul,  which  he 
kept  up  for  a  considerable  time,  uttering  cries 
scarcely  more  hideous  than  seem  the  not^  of  a 
Chinese  singer,  and  not  far  out  of  unison  with  his 
loudly-beating  feet  The  owner,  who  was  present, 
said  that  he  was  imitating  a  dance  of  the  negroes 
which  the  animal  had  often  seen  while  resident  in 
his  house  in  Africa.  The  animal  was  upwards 
of  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  had  spent  one  year 
of  his  life  in  this  gentleman’s  house.  The  Chim 
maidens  gradually  relaxed  their  reserve  as  the 
vivacity  of  the  dance  increased,  until  at  last,  when 
it  was  over,  each  stealthily  put  a  hand  though 
the  grille  and  welcomed  their  friend  and  brother 


to  their  home  in  a  far  land.  As  the  weather  was 
severe — it  was  early  in  December — it  is  possible 
that  their  talk  was  of  their  native  palm  groves, 
and  their  never-ending  summer.  Chim  mence- 
forth  made  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible,  and 
when  the  time  for  his  departure  came,  the  maidens 
exhibited  the  liveliest  regret,  short  of  tears,  at 
losing  him.  At  Paris  he  increased  rapidly  in 
stature  and  intelligence.  The  climate,  diet  (he 
drinks  his  pint  of  Bordeaux  daily),  and  lively  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  French  seem  to  ,be  more  congenial  to 
Chim’s  physique  than  our  melancholy  London.  He 
makes  acquaintance  not  only  with  the  staff  but 
with  the  habitu4s  of  the  Garden.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him  (Hay,  1854}  he  came  out  to  taste  the 
morning  air  in  the  large  circular  inclosure  in 
front  of  the  Palais  des  Singes,  which  was  built  for 
‘  our  poor  relations  ’  by  M.  Thiers.  Here  Chim 
began  his  day  by  a  leisurely  promenade,  casting 
pleased  and  thankful  glances  towards  the  sun,  the 
beautiful  sun  of  early  summer.  He  had  three 
satellites,  coati-mundis,  either  by  chance  or  to 
amuse  him,  and  while  making  all  manner  of  eyes 
at  a  young  lady  who  supplies  the  Singerie  with 
pastry  and  cakes,  one  of  the  coati-mundis  came  up 
stealthily  behind  and  dealt  him  a  small  but  mali¬ 
cious  bite.  Chim  looked  round  with  astonish¬ 
ment  at  this  audacious  outrage  on  his  person,  put 
his  hand  haughtily  upon  the  wound,  but  without 
losing  his  temper  in  the  least.  He  walked  de¬ 
liberately  to  the  other  side  of  the  circle,  and 
fetched  a  cane  which  he  had  dropped  there  in  his 
promenade.  He  returned  with  majestic  wrath 
upon  his  brow,  milled,  I  thought,  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and,  taking  Coati  by  the  tail,  commenced 
punishment  with  his  cane,  administering  such 
blows  as  his  victim  could  bear  without  permanent 
injury,  and  applied  with  equal  justice  to  the  riba 
on  either  side,  in  a  direction  always  parallel  to  the 
spine.  When  he  thought  enough  had  been  done 
he  disposed  of  Coati  without  moving  a  muscle  of 
his  countenance,  by  a  left-handed  jerk  which 
threw  the  delinquent  high  in  air,  head  over  heels. 
He  came  down  a  sadder  and  a  better  Coati,  and 
retired  with  shame  and  fear  to  an  outer  corner. 
Having  executed  this  act  of  justice,  Chim  betook 
himself  to  a  tree.  A  large  naboon,  who  had  in 
the  mean  time  made  his  appearance  in  the  circle, 
thought  this  was  a  good  opportunity  of  doing  a 
civil  thing,  and  accordingly  mounted  the  tree 
and  sat  down  smilingly,  as  baboons  smile,  upon 
the  next  fork.  Chim  slowly  turned  his  head  at 
this  attempt  at  familiarity,  measured  the  distance, 
raised  his  hind  foot,  and,  as  composedly  as  he 
had  caned  the  coati,  kicked  the  big  baboon  off 
his  perch  into  the  arena  below.  This  abasement 
seemed  to  do  the  baboon  good,  for  he  also  retired 
like  the  coati,  and  took  up  his  station  on  the 
other  side.  To  what  perfection  of  manners  and 
development  of  thought  the  last  year  and  a  half 
may  have  brought  him  I  can  scarcely  guess ;  but 
one  day  doubtless  some  one  will  say  of  him,  as  an 
Oriental  prince  once  said  to  me,  after  long  looking 
at  the  uran  ‘  Peter,’ — ‘  Does  he  speak  English 
yet?’  ” 

The  monkeys  before  they  were  trans- 
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ferred  to  this  house  suffered  a  great  mor¬ 
tality,  and  indeed,  on  taking  possession  of 
their  new  apartment,  the  keepers  used  to 
remove  the  dead  by  the  barrowtul  in  the 
morning.  Tliis  extreme  mortality  was 
produced  by  want  of  ventilation  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  heating  which  burnt  the  air  and 
induced  inflammation  of  the  hmgs.  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  and  Dr.  Amott,  upon  being 
consulted,  directed  the  substitution  of  an 
open  stove,  when  the  deaths  ceased. 

As  we  pass  towards  the  small  building 
once  used  as  the  parrot  house,  but  now 
dedicated  to  the  smaller  felidae,  we  go  by 
the  seal-pond,  and  see  that  strange  beast 
which  resembles  a  Danish  carriage-dog 
with  his  legs  amputated.  He  is  an  epicure 
as  regards  his  regular  meals,  and  turns  up 
his  nose  at  any  fish  less  recherche  than 
whiting,  of  which  expensive  delicacy  he 
consumes  ten  pounds  weight  daily.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  he  is  “  a  snapper-up  of 
unconsidered  trifles,”  and  we  see  him,  as 
the  visitors  circulate  round  his  inclosure 
flop,  flop,  around  the  margin  of  his  pond 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  above  the  railings 
for  stray  favors.  The  house  of  the  smaller 
carnivora  is  generally  overlooked,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  a  visit,  if  only  to  see  the  beau¬ 
tiful  clouded  tigers,  as  they  are  misnamed, 
for  they  more  resemble  himting  leopards 
both  in  size  and  skin-markings.  These 
elegant  creatures  are  quite  tame,  and  per¬ 
mit  the  utmost  familiarities  of  their  keep¬ 
er;  but  their  neighbor,  the  caracel  or 
lynx,  never  seems  tired  of  making  the 
most  ferocious  rushes  at  the  bars,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  vindictive  and  incessant  spit¬ 
ting,  which  impresses  us  with  the  idea 
that  it  possesses  the  verjr  quintessence  of 
catlike  nature.  There  is  one  little  cage 
in  this  apartment  which  is  deserving  of 
especial  inspection — that  containing  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  indigenous  black  rat,  which 
according  to  Mr.  Waterton  was  entirely 
eaten  out  of  the  country  by  the  gray 
rats  of  Hanover,  which  came  over  in  the 
same  ship  with  Dutch  William,  and  which 
are,  according  to  that  hearty  naturalist, 
the  very  emblems  of  “Protestant  rapa¬ 
city.”  Tliose  who  have  read  his  delight¬ 
ful  essays  know  well  with  what  persever¬ 
ance  the  author  hunts  the  gray  rodent 
through  every  chapter  of  his  book. 

If  we  now  retrace  our  steps  along  the 
border  of  the  plantation,  which  forms  a 
deep  green  background  for  countless 
dahlias,  and  moreover  screens  the  garden 
from  the  biting  east,  we  shall,  by  turning 


to  the  right  hand,  come  upon  the  Aqua¬ 
rium,  the  latest  and  most  attractive  sight 
in  the  Gardens.  How  cool  and  delicious ! 
Around  us  we  perceive  slices  of  the  deep 
sea-bed  and  the  rapid  river.  Were  we 
mermen  we  could  not  examipe  more  at 
ease  the  rich  pavement  of  the  ocean  set 
with  strange  and  living  flowers.  In  the 
midst  of  the  green  walls  of  water  which 
surroimd  us,  mimic  caves,  waving  with 
sea-weed  and  other  marine  plants,  aflbrd 
shelter  and  lurking  holes  for  bright  fish 
which  stare  and  ^rt,  or  for  shambling 
crustacese  which  creep  over  the  pebbly 
bottom.  Against  the  dark  verdure  of 
these  submerged  rocks,  the  sea-anemone 
rears  its  orange  base  tipped  with  flower¬ 
like  fans,  or  hangs  its  snake-like  tentacles, 
writhing  as  the  head-dress  of  Medusa. 
But  we  must  look  narrowly  into  each 
nook  and  under  every  stone,  if  we  wish  to 
realize  the  amount  of  animal  life  which 
here  puts  on  such  strange  vegetable  forms. 
Let  us  consider  well  for  a  few  minutes 
one  of  the  tanks  ruiming  down  the  middle 
of  the  building.  For  months  all  the  mi¬ 
nute  animal  and  vegetable  life  has  been 
multiplying  and  decaying,  and  yet  the 
water  remains  pure  and  bright.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  phenomenon  affords  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  nature  on  a  grand  scale 
holds  the  balance  true  between  her  powers. 
If  we  were  to  put  these  little  bright-eyed 
fish  alive  into  the  crystal  tank,  in  a  week’s 
time  they  would  die,  because  they  would 
have  withdrawn  all  the  oxygen  it  origi¬ 
nally  contained,  and  contaminated  it  with 
the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  gas  exhaled 
from  their  lungs.  To  prevent  this,  the 
pliilosopher  hangs  these  mimic  caves  with 
verdant  sea-weed,  and  plants  the  bottom 
with  graceful  marine  grasses.  If  the 
spectator  looks  narrowly  at  the  latter,  he 
fnds  them  fringed  with  bright  silver  bells  : 
these  bells  contain  oyxgen,  which  the 
plants  have  eliminated  from  their  tissues 
under  the  action  of  light,  having  pre¬ 
viously  consumed  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
thrown  out  by  the  fishes  and  zoophytes. 
Thus  plants  and  animals  are  indispensable 
to  the  preservation  of  each  other’s  life. 
But  even  now  we  have  not  told  the  entire 
causes  which  produce  the  crystal  clearness 
of  the  water.  The  vegetable  element  grows 
too  fast,  and,  if  left  to  itself,  the  sides  of  the 
tank  would  be  covered  with  a  confervoid 
growth,  which  would  speedily  obscure  its 
inmates  from  our  view.  "VV e  want  scaven- 
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{rers  to  clear  away  the  superfluous  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  we  find  them  in  the  periwnnkles 
which  we  see  attached  by  their  foot-stalk  to 
the  glass.  These  little  moUusca  do  their 
work  well ;  Mr.  Gosse,  who  has  watched 
them  feeding  with  a  pocket  glass,  per¬ 
ceived  that  their  saw-like  tongues  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  wdth  a  crescentic 
motion,  and  thus,  as  the  animal  advances, 
lie  leaves  a  slight  swarth-like  mark  upon 
the  glass,  as  the  mower  does  upon  the 
field.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  are  not 
enough  laborers  in  the  tank  we  are  in¬ 
specting  to  accomplish  their  task,  as  the 
lobster,  who  comes  straggling  over  the 
stones  in  such  an  ungainly  manner,  is 
more  like  a  moving  sal^  than  any  living 
thing,  so  thickly  are  back,  tail,  feelers, 
and  claws,  infested  with  a  dense  vegeta¬ 
ble  growth.  A  few  more  black  mowers 
are  imperatively  called  for.  The  fish, 
the  weed,  and  the  mollusc,  having  secur¬ 
ed  to  us  a  clear  view  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tank,  let  us  inspect  them  one  by  one. 
Here  we  see  the  parasitic  anemone.  Like 
the  old  man  of  the  sea,  it  fixes  itself  upon 
some  poor  Sinbad  in  the  shape  of  a 
whelk,  and  rides  about  at  its  ease  in 
search  of  food.  Another  interesting 
variety  of  this  zoophyte  is  the  plumose 
sea-anemone,  a  more  stay-at-home  iuiimal, 
who  generally  fixes  himself  upon  a  flat 
rock  or  an  oyster  shell,  and  waits  for  the 
tbod  to  come  to  it,  as  your  London  house¬ 
wife  expects  the  butcher  and  baker  to  call 
in  the  morning. 

The  pure  white  body  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  actinia  renders  it  more  observable. 
Its  tentacles,  displayed  in  plumes  over  the 
'  central  mouth,  which  is  marked  with  yel¬ 
low,  give  it  the  exact  appearance  of  a 
crysanthemum,  and  should  be  much  in 
favor  with  the  mermaids  to  adorn  their 
hsur.  A  still  more  extraordinary  creature 
is  the  TabeUa  ventilabrum.  The  tube  of 
this  strange  animal  is  perfectly  straight, 
and  its  large  brown  silk-like  radiating 
fiins,  whilst  in  search  of  food,  revolve  just 
as  the  old-fashioned  whirling  ventilators 
did  in  our  windows.  The  instant  this  fiin 
is  touched  it  is  retracted  into  the  tube,  the 
ends  just  appearing  outside,  and  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  camel’s  hair  brush. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
diflTerent  species  of  zoophytes  and  anne- 
lides,  amounting  to  hundreds  —  indeed, 
they  are  not  all  familiar  to  scientific  men. 
We  have  little  more  to  say  of  the  Crusta¬ 
cea  that  go  scrambling  about,  yet  it  would 
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be  impossible  to  overlook  that  peripatetic 
whelk-shell  which  climbs  about  the  stones 
withauch  marvellous  activity.  On  a  nar¬ 
rower  inspection  we  perceive  that  it  moves 
by  a  foreign  agency.  Those  sprawling 
legs  protruding  from  its  mouth  discover 
the  hermit  crab,  which  is  obliged  to  dress 
its  soft  body  in  the  first  defensible  armor 
it  can  pick  up.  A  deserted  whelk  or  com¬ 
mon  spiral  shell  is  his  favorite  resort,  but, 
like  many  bipeds,  he  has  a  love  of  chang¬ 
ing  his  house;  and  those  who  have  nar¬ 
rowly  watched  his  habits  state  that  he 
will  deliberately  turn  over  the  empty 
shells  upon  the  beach,  and,  after  examin¬ 
ing  them  carefully  with  his  claws,  pop  his 
body  out  of  one  habitation  into  another, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  possible  fit. 
But  there  are  still  stranger  facts  connect¬ 
ed  with  this  intelligent  little  crustacean. 
We  have  before  observed  that  the  para¬ 
sitic  sea-anemone  invariably  fixes  himself 
when  possible  upon  this  movable  house, 
perfectly  regardless  of  the  many  bumps 
and  rubs  which  necessarily  fall  to  its  lot. 
Another  warm  friend,  the  cloak-anemone, 
clings  still  closer,  for  it  perfectly  envelops 
the  lip  of  his  shell  with  its  living  mantle. 
He  has  still  a  third  intimate  acquaintance, 
who  spdnges  u^n  him  for  bed  and  board, 
in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  worm,  Nereia 
bUineata,  which  stows  itself  behind  the 
crab  in  the  attic  of  the  whelk-shell,  and, 
the  moment  its  protector  by  his  motions 
indicates  that  he  has  procured  food,  glides 
between  the  two  left-foot  jaws,  and  <lrag8 
a  portion  of  the  morsel  from  his  mouth, 
the  crab  appearing  to  evince  no  more  ani¬ 
mosity  at  the  seizure  than  the  Quaker 
who  suddenly  finds  his  spoons  taken  for 
church-rates.  The  interesting  specimens 
we  have  dwelt  upon  are  confined  to  the 
sea-water  tanks,  which  line  the  Aquarium 
on  the  side  opposite  the  door,  and  those 
which  run  down  the  centre  of  the  apart¬ 
ment.  Vis-a-vis  are  the  fresh-water  tanks, 
in  which  we  may  watch  the  habits  of 
British  fishes.  There  is  a  noble  pike  ly¬ 
ing  as  still  as  a  stone — a  model  sitter  for 
the  photographer  who  lately  took  his  por¬ 
trait.  The  barbel,  bream,  dace,  and  gud¬ 
geon  are  seen  going  about  their  daily  du¬ 
ties  as  though  they  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Thames,  instead  of  sandwiched  be¬ 
tween  two  j)anes  of  glass,  and  in8j)e<dcd 
on  either  side  by  curious  eyes.  Those 
who  go  early  in  the  morning  will  have  a 
chance  of  seeing  the  lamjireys  hanging  like 
leeches  from  the  gla.s8  by  their  circular 
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mouths,  and  breathing  by  the  seven  holes 
which  run  beside  their  pectoral  fins.  Tlie 
marine  fish  should  also  be  studied — strange 
forms  Tidth  vicious-looking  jaws,  the  dog¬ 
fish  for  example,  which  is  a  young  fry  as 
yet,  but  which  will  grow  a  yard  or  two  in 
length. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  building  the  alli¬ 
gators’  pool  discovers  here  and  there  a 
noating  rutile’s  head,  the  outline  of  which 
reminds  us  of  the  hippopotamus.  In  both 
cases  the  habit  of  restmg  in  the  water 
with  the  head  and  body  almost  entirely 
submerged  necessitates  a  raised  form  of 
the  nostril  and  eye-socket,  in  order  to  al¬ 
low  the  animal  to  see  and  breathe.  A 
similar  formation  of  the  face  is  observable 
in  the  wart  hog  (in  another  portion  of  the 
Gardens),  which  wallows  up  to  its  eyes  in 
slush  and  mire.  The  alligators  have  the 
tank  to  themselves,  with  the  exception  of 
a  couple  of  turtles,  which  are  too  hard 
nuts  for  even  them  to  crack. 

The  Coimcil  has  scarcely  established  the 
Aquarium  two  years,  and  already  it  is 
well  stocked  with  specimens  of  British 
zoophytes  and  annelides,  for  the  most 
part  dredged  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Weymouth.  K  these  are  so  beautiful, 
what  must  be  the  wonders  of  the  deep 
sea  in  tropical  climates?  YTho  knows 
what  strange  things  a  bold  adventurer 
might  pick  up,  who,  like  Schiller’s  diver, 
would  penetrate  the  horrid  depths  of  the 
whirl|)ool,  not  for  the  jewelled  cup  of  the 
monarch,  but  for  the  hidden  living  trea¬ 
sures  nature  has  planted  there  ?  Doubt¬ 
less,  among  the  rusty  anchors  and  weed- 
clung  ribs  of  long-lost  armadas,  there 
nestle  gigantic  zoophytes  and  enormous 
star-fish,  which  would  make  the  fortune 
of  the  Gardens  in  a  single  season.  At  all 
events  we  hope  to  see  the  Aquarium 
greatly  extended,  as  it  will  afford  the 
means  of  studjdng  a  department  of  natur¬ 
al  history  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
almost  wholly  in  the  dark. 

If  we  pursue  our  walk  down  the  broad 
path  which  skirts  the  paddocks  inclosing 
the  deer  and  llamas,  we  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  finest  half  of 
the  (iardens — that  which  is  open  to  the 
setting  sun — is  not  yet  built  on,  whilst 
the  more  exposed  portion  b  inconvenient- 
W  crowded.  TTie  reason  is,  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Forests 
will  not  allow  any  permanent  buildings  to 
be  erected  on  these  parts,  for  what  cause 
we  cannot  tell.  W e  trust  the  prohibition 


will  be  withdrawn,  and  that  we  shall  see 
constructed  here  an  inclosed  exercising- 
ground  for  the  poor  confined  inhabitants 
of  the  terrace  dens.  At  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  path  we  have  been  follow¬ 
ing  we  come  upon  the  paddock  and  pool 
dedicated  to  cranes  and  storks.  What 
spectre-birds  have  we  got  among  ?  See 
yonder,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  pool,  the 
gaunt  adjutant,  hb  head  muffled  up  in  his 
shoulders,  looking  like  some  traveller  at¬ 
tempting  to  keep  hb  nose  warm  in  the 
east  wind.  They  say  every  man  has  hb 
likeness  among  the  lower  animals,  and  we 
liave  seen  plenty  of  adjutants  waiting  on 
a  winter’s  night  for  the  last  omnibus. 
What  an  elegant  gentleman  seems  the 
Stanley  crane  beside  him !  There  b  as 
much  difference  between  the  two  as  be¬ 
tween  a  yoimg  guardsman  in  full  dress  at 
the  Opera  and  the  night  cabman  huddled 
up  in  the  multitudinous  capes  of  hb  great¬ 
coat.  A  third  claimant  for  our  admira¬ 
tion  steps  forward  like  a  dancing-master, 
now  bending  low,  now  with  the  aid  of  his 
wings  lifting  himself  on  the  light  fantastic 
toe,  now  advancing,  now  poussetting,  and 
all  the  time  calling  attention  to  his  gro¬ 
tesque  but  not  altogether  inelegant  atti¬ 
tudes  by  a  peculiar  cry.  We  defy  the 
gravest  spectator  to  watch  the  beautiful 
crowned  crane  at  hb  antics  without  laugh¬ 
ing.  But  we  hear  the  lady  beside  ns  ex¬ 
claiming,  “Is  it  possible  that  the  Mara- 
boo  feathers  which  so  often  gracefully 
sway  in  obebance  before  the  Queen,  were 
ever  portions  of  such  ugly  birds  as  these  ?” 
Unlikely  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  verily  from 
these  dirty  ill-favored  looking  Maraboo 
storks  that  this  fashionable  plumage  is 
procured.  Clo.se  by,  sitting  upon  a  stone, 
we  see  the  melancholy  lool^g  heron,  and 
the  audacious  sparrows  hop  within  a  foot 
of  hb  legs,  so  inanimate  he  seems.  Ah  ! 
it  b  the  vile  deceit  of  the  bird  :  in  an  in¬ 
stant  he  has  stricken  the  intruder  with  his 
bill,  and  the  next  he  has  disappeared 
dowTi  lib  throat.  That  elegant  gray  crane 
is  the  “  native  companion”  from  Austra¬ 
lia,  so  called  from  his  love  of  consorting 
with  man  in  that  country.  We  all  know 
what  familiars  cranes  and  storks  are  in 
Holland  and  in  the  East,  where  they  build 
on  the  chimney-pots  without  the  shghtest 
fear,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  they 
possess  the  same  confidence  in  the  savages 
of  the  New  World.  They  are  handsome 
birds,  but  not  so  richly  plumed  as  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  crane,  with  Im  black  and  white 
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feathers  ’and  full-clustered  tail.  Once 
these  cranes  were  common  here,  when 
“  Enjiland  was  merrie  England  ” — that  Is, 
before  windmills  and  steam-engines  were 
set  to  work  to  rescue  many  counties  from 
a  state  of  marsh.  With  civiliraition  they 
utterly  disappeared  from  the  land,  and 
with  civilization  we  once  more  find  them 
amongst  us — a  sight  to  gaze  at.  Not 
long  since  the  odd  population  of  this  pad- 
dock  embraced  a  secretary-bird,  whose 
velvet  breeches,  light  stockings,  and  re¬ 
served  air,  gave  him  an  oflicial  appearance 
worthy  of  Somerset  Uoiise  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Take  care,  little  girl,  how  you  feed 
them;  a  charge  with  fixed  bayonets  is 
scarcely  more  formidable  than  the  rush  of 
sharp  long  bills  through  the  railings  which 
immetliately  follows  a  display  of  provi¬ 
sions. 

A  few  ste^s  take  us  to  the  magnificent 
aviary,  170  teet  in  length,  constnicted  in 
1851,  through  the  19  divisions  of  which  a 
pure  stream  of  water  is  constantly  fiow- 
mg,  and  the  space  inclosed  by  iron  net¬ 
ting  is  so  spacious  that  the  birds  have 
room  freely  to  use  their  wings.  The  first 
compartment  contains  two  of  the  rarities 
of  the  Gardens — the  satin-bower  bird  and 
the  Tallagulla  or  bnish-turkey.  The 
former,  a  bird  of  a  shining  blue-black 
color,  is  the  only  remaining  one  of  three 
brought  to  this  country  in  1849.  Imme¬ 
diately  upon  their  arrinng  in  the  Gardens 
they  commenced  the  construction  of  one 
of  their  bowers  or  “  runs,”  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  has  been  constantly 
added  to  and  rearranged  from  that  j)eriod 
to  the  present  time.  Tlie  bower  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things 
in  bird  architecture,  as  it  is  construct^ 
not  for  the  useful  purpose  of  containing 
the  young,  but  purely  as  a  playing  place 
— a  decorated  ball-room,  in  fact,  wherein 
the  young  couple  flirt  and  make  love  jire- 
vious  to  entering  upon  connubial  life. 
The  bower  Ls  constructed,  in  the  present 
instance,  from  the  twigs  of  an  old  besom, 
in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  or  perhaps 
we  should  convey  a  better  idea  of  it  by 
stating  that  the  sticks  are  bent  into  a 
shape  like  the  ribs  of  a  man-of-war,  the 
top  being  open,  and  the  length  vaiying 
from  six  to  twelve  inches.  Against  the 
sides,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  bower, 
the  bird,  in  a  state  of  nature,  places  bright 
feathers,  snail-shells,  bleached  Imnes,  any 
thing,  in  fact,  containing  color.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  Australia  is  the  very 
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paradise  of  parrots  and  gaudy-plumaged 
birds,  it  \\nll  be  seen  th.at  the  little  artist 
cannot  lack  materials  to  satisfy  his  taste 
for  ornament ;  nevertheless,  we  are  told 
that  he  goes  to  a  considenable  distance 
for  some  of  his  decorations.  When  the 
structure  is  complete<l  he  sits  in  it  to  en¬ 
tice  the  female,  fiilly  aware,  no  doubt, 
that  the  fair  are  attracte<l  by  a  handsome 
establishment.  He  th.at  as  it|^m.av,  the 
couple  speedily  commence  running  in  and 
out  of  it,  with  as  much  sense,  an«l  proba¬ 
bly  witha8muchenjo)nnent,as  light-heeled 
bifieds  |>erfonn  a  galop.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  the  male  bird,  Inweft 
of  his  companions,  seems  careless  of  his 
bower,  which  is  in  a  most  forlorn  condi¬ 
tion — a  ball-room,  in  fiict,  a  day  after  a 
tete.  May  a  new  companion  sjiecdily 
arrive,  and  induce  him  to  put  his  house 
once  more  in  order!  The  satin  bower- 
bird,  like  the  rnagjne,  is  well  known  by 
the  natives  to  be  a  terrible  thief;  and 
they  always  search  his  abode  for  any  ob¬ 
ject  they  may  have  lost.  “  I  mvself,”  s.ays 
Mr.  Gould,  in  his  account  of  tlhese  bir(is, 
“  found  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  them  a 
small  neatly-worked  stone  tomahawk  of 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  together  with 
some  slips  of  blue  cotton  rags,  which  the 
birds  had  doubtless  picked  up  at  a  desert¬ 
ed  encampment  of  the  natives.” 

Scarcely  a  less  interesting  bird  is  the 
brash-turkey.  In  appearance  it  is  very 
like  the  common  black  turkey,  but  is  not 
quite  so  large ;  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  its  eggs  are  hatched  constitutes 
its  singularity.  It  makes  no  nest,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  ofthe  term,  but  scratches 
decayed  vegetable  matter  into  a  pvTamid 
with  its  feet.  It  then  carefully  dibbles  in 
its  eggs  at  regular  intervals,  with  the  small 
end  downw'ard,  and  covers  them  over  with 
the  warm  fermenting  gatherings.  The 
pair  in  the  Gardens,  shortly  after  they 
were  received  from  Australia,  commenced 
making  one  of  these  hatching-mounds, 
which,  by  the  time  it  was  finished,  con¬ 
tained  upwards  of  four  cart-loads  of  leaves 
and  other  vegetable  matter.  After  the 
female  had  deposited  sixteen  eggs,  each 
measuring  not  less  than  four  inches  in 
length — an  enormous  size,  considering  the 
bulk  of  the  bird — the  male  began  to  keep 
watch  over  this  natural  Eccaleobion,  and 
every  now  and  then  scratched  away  the 
rubbish  to  inspect  them.  After  six  weeks 
of  burial,  the  eggs,  in  succession,  and 
without  any  warning,  gave  up  their  chicks 
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— not  feeble,  bnt  and  strong ; 

an  intelligent  keeper  told  us  that  he  had 
seen  one  fly  up  out  of  the  grouiul  at  least 
five  feet  high.  At  night  the  chicks  scraj)cd 
holes  for  themselves,  and,  lying  down 
therein,  M'ere  covered  over  ny  the  ohl 
birds,  and  thus  remained  until  morning,  i 
The  extraordinary-  strength  of  the  newly- 
hatched  bird  Is  accounted  for  by  the  size  | 
of  the  shell,  which  contains  sufficient  j 
nutriment  to  nourish  it  until  it  is  lusty. ' 
l’’nfortunatcly  all  the  j'oung  but  one  have 
jwrished  through  various  accidents  quite 
indejiendently  of  temiieraturc ;  and  the 
next  broo<l  will  probably  be  reared.  As 
both  the  flesh  and  the  eggs  of  these  birds 
are  delicious,  Mr.  ^Mitchell  is  anxious  to 
n.aturalizi*  them  among  us.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  Gardens  under  the 
enlightened  managenumt  of  the  Secretary 
is  to  make  it  what  Bacon  c.alls,  in  his 
“  Atlantis,”  “  A  try-al  place  for  boasts  and 
fishes.”  For  centuries  a  system  of  exter¬ 
mination  has  been  adopte(l  towards  many 
indigenous  animals ;  the  wolf  and  buzzard 
have  quite  disaj»peared,  and  the  eagle  is 
fast  being  swept  away  even  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland — so  rapidly  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming  is  anxious,  we 
hear,  for  the  fonnation  of  a  society  for 
the  protection  of  its  eggs.  Noxious  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  replace<l  by  the  acclimati¬ 
zation  of  many  of  the  foreign  fauna,  which 
are  either  distinOTiished  for  their  lieauty 
or  valuable  for  their  flesh.  This  transfer, 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  richness  of  the 
country,  can  be  vastly-  accelerated  through 
the  agency  of  these  Gardens,  which  are  a 
kind  of  “tryal  ground”  for  lieasts,  as  the 
fields  of  some  of  our  rich  agriculturists  are 
for  foreign  roots  aud  grasses,  in  which 
those  likely  to  lie  of  service  can  be  dis¬ 
covered,  and  afterwards  distributed 
throughout  the  land. 

If  we  may  quote  the  brush-turkeys  as 
instances  of  birds  capable  of  affording  a 
new  kind  of  delicate  and  easily-reared 
food,  the  splendid  Impt*gan  ])heasants, 
close  at  hand,  bred  here  from  a  pair  be¬ 
longing  to  her  Majesty,  and  which  bore, 
in  the  open  air,  the  rigor  of  last  winter, 
maj-  be  looked  upon  as  “  things  of  beauty,” 
which  may  be  reduced  among  us  to 
charm  the  eye.  ^e  elands  again,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Garden,  which  have  bred 
so  prolifically,  and  made  flesh  so  rapidly, 
may  with  advantage  be  turned  out  into 
our  parks,  where  their  beautiful  forms 
would  prove  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as 


their  venison,  of  the  finest  quality,  would 
to  the  taste. 

But  we  can  no  longer  tarry  to  specu¬ 
late  further  on  the  riches  of  this  aviary, 
which  contains  rare  specimens  of  birds 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Passing 
along  the  path  which  takes  us  by  the 
north  entrance,  we  reach  the  pelicans’  pa<l- 
dock,  in  which  we  see  half  a  dozen  of 
these  ungainly  creatures,  white  and  gray, 
with  pouches  beneath  their  bills  as  caj>aci- 
ous  as  the  bag  of  a  lady’s  work-table.  The 
visitor  may  sometimes  have  an  opjiortuni- 
ty  of  witnessing  an  explanation  of  the 
{Hipular  myth  that  the  old  bird  feeds  its 
young  from  the  blood  of  its  own  breast. 
This  idea  evidently  arose  from  the  fact 
that  it  can  only  empty  the  contents  of  its 
pouch  into  the  mouths  of  its  young  by 
pressing  it  against  its  breast,  in  the  act  of 
doing  which  the  feathers  often  became 
ensanguined  from  the  blood  of  the  mangled 
fish  within  it.  The  close  ob8er\-anee  of 
birds  and  beasts  in  zoological  collections 
has  tende<l  to  reduce  many  fiibulous  tales 
to  sober  reason.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
walk  may  be  seen  in  immature  jduinage 
one  of  the  red  flamingoes  from  South 
America,  which  are  said  to  simulate  so 
closely  a  regiment  of  our  soldiers,  as  they 
stand  in  rows  fishing  beside  th^  banks  of 
rivers ;  and  here,  too,  are  the  delicate  rose- 
color  specimens  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  are  likewise  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Those  accustomed  to  navigate  the  Bed 
Sea  frequently  witness  vast  flights  of  these 
birds  passing  and  repassing  from  Arabia 
to  Egypt ;  and  we  arc  informed  by  a 
traveller  that  on  one  occasion,  when  ho 
had  a  good  ojiportunity  of  measuring  the 
column,  he  convinced  himself  that  it  was 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  length  1  What  a 
splendid  spectacle  to  see  the  pore  eastern 
sky  barred  by  this  moving  streak  of  bril¬ 
liant  color. 

But  we  have  not  yet  explored  the  north 
side  of  the  grounds,  where  the  huge  jiachy- 
dermatous  animals  are  lodged,  ^e  diffi¬ 
culty  caused  by  the  carriage-drive  running 
between  the  two  gardens  has  been  van- 
ouished  by  means  of  the  tunnel,  the  ast'cnt 
mom  which  on  the  opposite  side,  flanked 
as  it  Is  with  graceful  ferns,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  portions  of  the  grounds  on 
a  hot  summer’s  day.  If  after  passing 
through  the  subterranean  passage  we  turn 
to  the  right,  we  come  immediately  iq)on 
the  reptile-house.  Unless  the  visitor  se¬ 
lects  his  time,  he  will  generally  find  little 
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to  amuse  him  here.  The  great  snakes 
have  either  retired  from  public  life  under 
their  blankets,  or  lie  coiled  upon  the 
branches  of  the  trees  in  their  dens.  The 
reptiles  are  offered  food  once  a  week,  but 
will  not  always  feed  even  at  this  interval. 
One  huge  python  fasted  the  almost  incre¬ 
dible  time  of  twenty-two  months,  having 
brobably  prepared  himself  for  his  absti¬ 
nence  by  a  splendid  gorge.  After  a  fest 
of  seven  days,  however,  the  majority  of 
the  serpents  regain  their  appetites.  Three 
o’clock  is  the  feeding  time,  and  the  reji- 
tiles  which  are  on  the  look-out  seem  to 
know  full  well  the  errand  of  the  man  who 
enters  with  the  basket,  against  the  side  of 
which  they  hear  the  fluttering  wings  of 
the  feathered  victims,  and  the  short  stamp 
of  the  doomed  rabbits.  The  keejier  (mens 
the  door  at  the  back  of  the  den  of  the 
voluminous  serpents  on  our  right — for  of 
these  there  is  no  fear — takes  off  their 
blanket,  and  drops  in  upon  the  clattering 
pebbles  a  scampering  rabbit,  who  hops 
from  side  to  side,  curious  to  inspect  his 
new  habitation  ;  presently  satisfied,  he  sits 
on  his  haunches,  and  leisurely  begins  to 
wash  his  face.  Silently  the  rock-snake 
glides  over  the  stones,  uncurling  his  huge 
folds,  which  like  a  cable  seem  to  move  as 
though  by  some  agency  from  without, 
looks  for  an  instant  upon  his  unconscious 
victim,  and  the  next  has  seized  him  with 
his  cruel  jaws.  Ills  constricting  folds  are 
twisted  as  swiftly  as  a  whip-lash  round  his 
slirieking  prey,  and  for  ten  minutes  the 
serpent  lies  still,  maintaining  his  mortal 
knot  until  his  prey  is  dead,  w'hen,  seizing 
him  by  the  ears,  he  draws  him  through 
his  vice-like  ^p,  crusliing  every  bone,  and 
elongating  the  body  preparatory  to  de¬ 
vouring  it.  The  boa  and  the  rock-snake 
always  swallow  their  prey  head  foremost. 
How  is  that  fine  neck  and  delicate  head  to 
m.ake  room  for  that  bulky  rabbit  ?  thuiks 
the  inspector.  Pr(?8ently  he  sees  the  jaws 
gape,  and  slowly  the  reptile  draws  himself 
over,  rather  than  swallows,  his  prey,  as 
you  draw  a  stocking  upon  your  leg.  "nie 
huge  lump  descends  lower  and  lower  be¬ 
neath  the  speckled  scales,  which  seem  to 
stare  with  distension,  and  the  monster 
coils  himself  up  once  more  to  digest  his 
meal  in  quiet.  Rabbits  and  pigeons  form 
the  food  of  the  pythons  in  these  Gardens. 
While  the  smaller  birds  are  preyed  upon 
in  the  reptile-house,  their  big  brothers,  the 
storks  in  the  paddock,  arc  reciprocating 
the  law  by  eatmg  snakes.  As  we  pass  to 


I  the  opposite  side  of  the  serpent-room, 

;  where  the  venomous  kuids  are  kept,  we 
j  perceive  that  a  more  cautious  arrange- 
i  ment  is  made  for  feeding.  The  door 
opens  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the 
sides  of  their  dens,  and  with  good 
reason,  for  no  sooner  does  the  keeper  re¬ 
move  with  a  crooked  iron  rod  the  blanket 
from  the  cobra,  than  the  reptile  springs, 
with  an  inflated  hood,  into  an  S-like 
;  attitude,  and  darts  literally  at  liis  enemy. 
It  seems  incapable  of  striking  well  any 
I  object  above  or  below  its  level ;  watch, 
for  instance,  that  guinea-pig ;  again  and 
again  he  dashes  at  it,  but  misses  his  aim  ; 
now  he  hits  it,  but  only  to  drive  the  poor 
frightened  creature  with  a  score  of  flying 
pebbles  before  him :  when  at  last  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  piercing  the  sides  of  his  victim, 
tetanic  spasms  immediately  commence;, 
and  it  dies  convulsed  in  a  few  seconds. 
It  is  said  by  those  who  have  watched  the 
venomous  snakes,  that  the  manner  of  dy¬ 
ing  exhibited  by  their  stricken  prey  dis¬ 
closes  the  nature  of  the  reptile  that  inflict¬ 
ed  the  poisoned  woun(L  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  the  popular  idea 
that  the  tongue  darts  forth  the  venom  Is 
a  fallacy.  The  poison  is  contained  in 
glands  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  fangs 
on  either  side,  and,  by  the  compression  of 
the  powerful  muscles  which  make  the 
head  appear  so  broad  and  flat,  it  is  forced 
into  the  fine  tube  which  runs  at  the  sides 
of  the  fang,  and  finds  its  exit  near  the 
point  by  a  minute  opening.  The  cobra 
at  present  in  the  collection,  with  its  skin 
a  glossy  black  and  yellow,  its  eye  black 
and  angry,  its  motions  agile  and  graceful, 
seems  to  be  the  very  personification  of 
India.  As  we  watch  it  when  ready  to 
spring,  we  suddenly  remember  that  only 
a  film  of  glass  stands  between  us  and  “  pure 
death.”  But  there  is  nothing  to  fear ;  the 
p)"thon  in  the  adjoining  room,  which 
weighs  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
being  incensed  on  his  first  arrival  at  being 
removed  from  his  box,  darted  with  all  his 
force  at  a  spectator.  Yet  the  pane  of 
glass  had  strength  enough  to  bring  lum 
up,  and  he  fell  back  so  bruised  about  the 
head  and  muzzle  by  the  collision,  that  he 
(K)uld  not  feed  well  for  several  months. 
The  cobra  that  we  see  is  the  same  that 
destroyed  its  keeper.  In  a  fit  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  the  man,  against  express  orders,  took 
the  reptile  out,  and,  placing  its  head  inside 
his  waistcoat,  allowed  it  to  glide  round 
his  body.  When  it  had  emerged  from 
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under  his  clothes  from  the  other  side,  ap¬ 
parently  in  good  humor,  he  squeezed  its 
tail,  when  it  struck  him  between  his  eyes; 
in  twenty  minutes  his  consciousness  was 
gone,  and  in  less  than  three  hours  he  was 
dead.  Before  we  leave  this  reptile-room, 
let  us  peep  for  a  moment  into  the  little 
apartment  opening  from  the  comer,  where 
hanging  from  the  wall  we  see  all  the  ca.st- 
off  dresses  of  the  sements.  If  the  keejK^r 
will  allow  us  to  handle  one  of  them  for  a 
moment,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  indeed  an 
entire  suit  of  light  brown  color  and  of 
gauzy  texture,  which  covered  not  only  the 
body  and  head,  but  the  very  eyeballs  of 
the  wearer. 

Tlie  Python-house  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Museum  contains  two  enoraious  ser¬ 
pents.  The  adventures  of  one  of  them — 
the  Pyt/wn  reticnlatus — deser\'e  to  be 
written :  when  small  enough  to  be  placed 
in  the  pocket,  he  was,  with  a  companion 
now  no  more,  taken  from  Ceylon  to  Bra¬ 
zil  by  American  sailors ;  they  were  then 
exhiluted  in  most  of  the  maritime  towns 
of  South  Americ.a,  .and  were  publicly  sold 
for  a  high  price  at  Callao  to  the  captain 
of  a  ship,  who  brought  them  to  the  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  demandeil  £600  for  the  pair ; 
fully  persuaded  of  their  enormous  value, 
he  h.ad  j)aid  £30  to  insure  them  on  the 
voyage,  and  it  w.as  not  until  he  h.ad  long 
anti  painfully  cogitated  that  he  agreed  to 
sell  thetn  for  £40.  We  have  lx*fore  refer¬ 
red  to  the  extraordinary  length  of  time 
a  jiython  h.as  l>een  known  to  fast  without 
injury.  Their  fancies  as  well  as  their 
fastings  are  rather  eccentric.  Every  one 
h.as  heard  of  the  sn.ake  who  swallowed  his 
blanket,  a  meal  which 'ultimately  killed 
him.  A  python  who  had  lived  for  years 
in  a  friendly  manner  with  a  brother  near¬ 
ly  as  large  as  himself^  was  found  one  morn¬ 
ing  solus.  As  the  cage  was  secure,  the 
keepers  were  puzzled  to  know  how  the 
serpent  h.ad  escaped  ;  at  last  it  was  observ¬ 
ed  th.at  the  renmining  inmate  had  swollen 
remarkably  during  tlie  night,  when  the 
horrid  fsict  became  plain  enough  ;  the  fra¬ 
tricide  h.ad  succeeded  in  swallowing  the 
entire  i>crson  of  his  brother :  it  was  his 
last  meal,  however,  for  in  some  months  he 
died.  A  friend  informs  us  that  he  once 
saw  in  these  Gardeas  a  rat-snake  of  Cey¬ 
lon  devour  a  common  coluber  natrix. 
The  r.at-snake,  however,  had  not  taken 
the  me.asure  of  his  victim,  as  by  no  effort 
could  he  dispose  of  the  bst  four  inches  of 
his  tail,  which  stuck  out  rather  jauntily 
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from  the  side  of  liis  mouth,  with  very 
much  the  look  of  a  cigar.  After  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  the  tail  began  to  exhibit  a 
retrograde  motion,  and  the  swalioweil 
snake  was  disgorged,  nothing  the  worse 
from  his  living  sepulchre,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  wound  made  by  his  partner 
when  first  he  seized  him.  Tlie  ant-eater, 
who  lately  inh.abited  the  room  le.ading  out 
of  the  l*ython  ajiartment,  has  died  of  a 
want  of  ants. 

As  we  issue  again  into  the  ojien  air,  w’e 
h.ave  before  us  the  whole  length  of  the 
avenue,  arched  with  lime-trees,  in  summer 
a  veritable  isle  of  verdure.  What  a 
charming  picture  it  used  to  be  to  see  the 
docile  elephant  pacing  towards  us  with 
ponderous  and  majestic  steps,  whilst  in 
the  scarlet  howdha  happy  children  swayed 
from  side  to  side  as  she  marched.  She,  who 
was  our  delight  for  so  many  years,  died  in 
July  la.st  of  a  storm  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning.  Such  indeed  w'as  w'hat  may  seem 
at  first  the  singular  verdict  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  man,  who  made  his  po»t-mortem.  Tlu* 
terror,  however,  inspired  by  the  stonn 
appears  to  have  produced  some  nen  ous 
disease,  under  which  she  succumbed. 
There  is  a  suspicion  that  the  carcase,  five 
thousand  pounds  and  upwards  in  weight, 
which  was  disposed  of  to  the  nackers,  ulti¬ 
mately  found  its  way  to  the  sausage-ma¬ 
kers.  Do  not  start,  good  reader;  ele¬ 
phant’s  flesh  is  considered  excellent  eat¬ 
ing  by  the  tribes  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
lion-slayer  tolls  us  that  the  feet  are  a  true 
delicacy.  He  used  to  eat  them  as  we  do 
Stilton  cheese,  scooping  out  the  interior 
and  leaving  tlie  rind;  he  shows  his  au¬ 
dience  some  of  these  relics,  which  look 
like  huge  leather  fire-buckets.  And  now 
we  have  only  the  young  animal  left  that 
used  to  suck  his  huge  mother,  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  crowd  of  children,  and  to  the 
disgust  of  the  rhinoceros,  who  is  the 
sworn  enemy  to  all  elephants.  The  little 
one  is  growing  apace,  however,  and  we 
hogc  soon  to  sec  him  promoted  to  carry 
the  deserted  howdha.  Tlie  rhinoceros, 
close  at  hand,  is  the  successor  of  the  fine 
old  fellow  purchased  in  1836  for  £1,060, 
the  largest  sum  ever  given  by  the  Society 
for  a  single  anim.al.  The  specimen  now- 
in  the  Gardens  cost  only  £350  in  1850 — 
80  much  do  these  commodities  fluctuate 
in  value.  Ilis  predecessor,  who  dejiarted 
this  life  full  of  years,  was  constantly  for¬ 
ced  ujion  his  belly  by  a  pugnacious  ele¬ 
phant  who  pressed  his  tusks  upon  the 
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back  of  hLs  neighbor  when  he  came  near 
the  palings  which  separated  their  inclo¬ 
sures.  This  rough  treatment  appears  to 
have  led  to  his  death,  as  Professor  Owen 
found,  on  dissecting  the  massive  brute, 
which  weighed  upwards  of  two  tons,  that 
the  seventh  rib  had  been  fractured  at  the 
bend  near  the  vertebral  end,  and  had 
wounded  the  left  lung. 

Not  far  from  the  picturesque  house 
built  by  Decimus  Burton,  in  one  of  the 
cages  fronting  the  office  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Gardens,  is  to  be  seen  a 
beaver.  The  wonderful  instinct  of  this 
little  animal  is  certainly  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  huge  elephant.  As  yet  he 
has  not  been  placed  m  circumstances  to 
enable  the  public  to  witness  his  building 
capacities,  but  it  is  the  intention,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  of  the  Council  to  give  him  a 
stream  of  nmning  water  and  the  requi¬ 
site  materials  to  construct  one  of  those  ex¬ 
traordinary  dams  for  which  this  animal  is 
so  famous.  In  Canada,  where  he  used  to 
flourish,  the  backwoodsmen  often  came 
upon  hill-sides  completely  cleared  of  good- 
sized  trees  by  colonies  of  these  little  crea¬ 
tures,  who  employed  the  felled  timber  to 
construct  their  dams — dams,  not  of  a  few 
feet  in  length,  but  sometimes  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet,  built  according  to  the 
best  engineering  formula  for  resisting  the 
pressure  of  water,  namely,  in  an  angle  with 
its  apex  pointed  uj)  the  stream,  and  gra¬ 
dually  narrowing  from  base  to  summit. 
In  short,  Mr.  Brunei  himself  could  not 
outdo  your  beaver  in  his  engineering  ope¬ 
rations.  Even  in  confinement  this  saga¬ 
cious  Rodent  loves  to  display  his  skill,  as 
we  m#y  learn  from  Mr.  Broderip’s  account 
of  his  pet  Binney: 

“  Its  bnOding  instinct,”  says  that  accomplished  ! 
naturalist,  “  showed  itself  immediately  it  was  let 
oat  of  its  ca^,  and  materials  were  placed  in  its 
way,  and  this  before  it  had  been  a  week  in  its 
new  qoarters.  Its  stren^,  even  before  it  was 
half-grown,  was  great,  it  would  drag  along  a 
large  sweeping  brush,  or  a  warming-pan,  grasping 
the  handle  with  its  teeth,  so  that  the  load  came 
over  its  shoulder,  and  advancing  in  an  oblique 
direction  till  it  arrived  at  the  part  where  it  wish¬ 
ed  to  place  it.  The  long  and  large  materials 
were  always  taken  first ;  and  two  of  the  longest 
were  gen^uUy  laid  crosswise,  with  one  of  the 
ends  of  each  touching  the  wall,  and  their  other 
ends  projecting  out  into  the  room.  The  area 
caused  by  the  cross-brushes  and  the  wall  he  would 
fill  up  with  hand-brushes,  rush-baskets,  books, 
boots,  sticks,  cloths,  dried  turf,  or  anything  port¬ 
able.  As  the  work  grew  high,  he  supported 
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himself  on  his  tail,  which  propped  him  np  admira¬ 
bly  ;  and  be  would  often,  after  laying  on  one  of 
his  building  materials,  sit  up  over  against  it,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  consider  his  work,  or,  as  the  country 
people  say,  ‘judge  it’  This  pause  was  some¬ 
times  followed  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
materials,  and  sometimes  they  were  left  in  their 
place.  After  be  had  piled  up  his  materials  in  one 
part  of  the  room  (for  ne  generally  chose  the  same 
place),  he  proceeded  to  wall  up  the  space  between 
the  feet  of  a  cheat  of  drawers  which  stood  at  a 
little  distance  from  it,  high  enough  on  its  legs  to 
make  the  bottom  a  roof  for  him,  using  for  this 
purpose  dried  turf  and  sticks,  which  he  laid  very 
even,  and  filling  np  the  interstices  with  bits  of 
coal,  bay,  cloth,  or  anything  he  could  pick  up ; 
the  last  place  he  seemed  to  appropriate  for  his 
dwelling,  the  former  work  seemed  to  be  intended 
for  a  dam.  When  he  had  walled  up  the  space 
between  the  feet  of  the  chest  of  drawers,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  in  sticks,  cloths,  hay,  cotton,  and 
to  make  a  nest ;  and  when  he  had  done  he  would 
sit  up  under  the  drawers,  and  comb  himself  with 
the  nails  of  his  hind  feet.” 

W ell  done,  Binney  !  If  the  beaver  in 
the  Garden  will  only  W’ork  out  his  natural 
instincts  as  perfectly,  we  may  expect  some 
amusement.  Up  to  a  late  period  the  bea¬ 
ver  had  become  rather  a  scarce  anunal, 
the  exigencies  of  fiishion  having  nearly 
exterminated  him.  When  silk  hats  came 
in,  however,  the  annual  slaughter  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  his  race,  for  the 
sake  of  the  fur,  gradually  slackened,  aud 
now  he  is  beginning  to  mcrease  in  his  na¬ 
tive  retreats — a  singular  instance  this  of 
the  fashions  of  Paris  and  London  affecting 
the  very  existence  of  a  prolific  race  of 
animals  in  the  New  Worhl!  In  the  very 
next  compartment  is  a  hare,  who  for  years 
played  the  tambourine  in  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  but  his  master,  finding 
that  his  performances  did  not  draw,  ex¬ 
changed  him  at  these  Gardens  for  a  mon¬ 
key  ;  and  now',  whilst  he  eats  his  greens 
in  peace,  poor  Jacko,  in  a  red  cloak  and 
a  feathereti  cap,  has  probably  to  earn  his 
d.aily  bread  by  mimicking  humanity  on 
the  top  of  a  barrel-organ.  But  the  hip¬ 
popotamus  surges  into  his  bath  in  the  in¬ 
closure  as  we  pause,  and  there  is  a  rush 
of  visitors  to  see  tlie  mighty  brute  }>er- 
forming  his  ablutions.  He  no  longer 
gives  audience  to  all  the  fair  and  fashion¬ 
able  folks  of  the  tow'n.  Alas  for  the 
greatness  of  this  world !  the  soldier-crab 
and  the  Esop  j)rawn  n<*w  draw  better 
“  houses.”  Whether  or  no  this  desertion 
has  embittered  his  tem|)er,  we  cannot 
say,  but  he  has  certainly  lost  his  amiability, 
notw'ithstanding  that  he  still  retains  the 
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humorous  curl-up  of  the  comers  of  his 
mouth,  which  Doyle  used  to  hit  off  so 
inimitably.  'At  times,  indeed,  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  furious,  and  his  vast  strength  has 
neces-sitated  the  reconstruction  of  his 
house  on  a  much  stronger  plan.  Those 
only  who  have  seen  him  rush  with  ex¬ 
tended  jaws  at  the  massive  oaken  door  of 
his  apartment,  returning  again  and  again 
to  the  charge,  and  making  the  solid  beams 
quiver  as  though  they  were  only  of  inch 
deal,  can  understand  the  dangerous  fits 
which  now  and  then  are  exhibited  by  a 
creature,  who  'W'.'is  so  gentle,  when  he 
made  his  <Ubut,  that  he  could  not  go  to 
sleep  without  having  his  Arab  keeper’s 
feet  to  lay  his  neck  ufK)n.  This  afifection 
for  his  nurse  has  undergone  a  great  change, 
for,  on  Ilamet’s  countryman  and  coa«lju- 
tor,  Mohammed,  making  his  second  ap¬ 
pearance  with  the  young  female  hippo|)ota- 
mus,  Dbaysch  very  nearly  killed  him  in 
the  violence  of  his  rage.  He  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  dislike  to  the  sight  of  working  men, 
especially  if  they  are  employed  in  doing 
any  jobs  about  his  apartment.  The  smith 
of  the  establishment  happening  to  be 
passing  the  other  day  along  the  iron  gal¬ 
lery  which  runs  across  one  side  of  his 
bath,  the  infuriated  animal  leapt  out  of 
the  water,  at  least  eight  feet  high,  and 
would  sjieedily  have  pulled  the  w'hole 
construction  doAvn,  had  not  the  m.an  run 
rapidly  out  of  his  sight.  We  trust  his 
temper  will  improve  when  hU  young 
bride  in  the  adjoining  room  is  presented  to 
him ;  but  she  is  as  yet  but  a  baby  behe¬ 
moth,  although  growing  fitst.  The  enor¬ 
mously  strong  iron  railings  in  front  of  his 
apartments  are  essential  to  guard  against 
tne  rushes  he  sometimes  makes  at  persons 
he  does  not  like.  Look  at  that  huge 
mouth,  opened  playfully  to  receive  nick- 
njicks !  What  is  a  bun  or  a  biscuit  to  him  ? 
Down  that  huge  throat  goes  one  hundred 
poumls’  weight  of  provender  daily.  Surely 
the  dragon  of  Wantley  had  not  such  a 
gullet. 

The  giraffes  in  the  adjoining  apartment 
have  been  in  the  Gardens  so  long  that  they 
are  no  longer  thought  a  rarity ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  four  pro¬ 
cured  in  1835  from  Khordofan  by  the 
agent  of  the  Society  were,  like  the  hippo¬ 
potamus,  the  first  ever  exhibited  in  Europe 
since  the  days  of  ancient  Home.  Of  these 
only  one  female  now'  remains;  but  very 
many  have  been  bred  in  the  Gardens,  and 
have  continued  in  excellent  health.  At 


the  present  moment  three  of  their  progeny 
are  housed  in  the  apartment  we  are  enter¬ 
ing.  The  finest,  a  male,  is  a  noble  fellow, 
standing  nearly  17  feet  high.  When  he 
strides  out  into  the  inclosure,  high  up  as 
the  trees  are  protected  by  boarding,  he  yet 
manages  to  browse  as  in  his  African  forests, 
and  it  is  then  that  the  visitor  sees  the  full 
beauty  of  the  beast,  w'hich  is  lost  in  the 
house.  The  giraffe,  in  spite  of  his  mild 
and  melancholy  look,  which  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  the  camel,  yet  fights  ferociously 
with  his  kind  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
Two  males  once  battled  here  so  furiously 
that  the  horn  of  one  of  them  was  actually 
<iriven  into  the  head  of  the  other.  Their 
method  of  fighting  is  very  {)eculiar:  stretch¬ 
ing  out  their  fore  and  hind  legs,  like  a 
rocking-horse,  they  use  their  heads,  as  a 
blacksmith  would  a  sledge-hammer,  and 
swinging  the  vertebral  column  in  a  manner 
calculated,  one  w'ould  think,  to  break  it, 
they  bring  the  full  force  of  the  horns  to 
bear  upon  their  antagonist’s  skull.  The 
blow  Is  severe  in  the  extreme,  and  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  these  con¬ 
flicts. 

As  we  pass  along  a  narrow  corridor  in 
which  the  ostriches  are  confined,  we  reach 
at  length  the  last  inhabitant  of  the  Garden, 
and  the  most  curious  creature,  perhaps, 
which  it  contains.  If  the  keej)er  is  at  hand, 
he  will  open  the  door  of  the  box  in  W'hich 
it  lives,  and  drive  out  for  us  the  bewilder¬ 
ed-looking  apteryx — the  highest  represen¬ 
tative,  according  to  Professor  Owen,  of 
the  warm-blooded  class  of  animals  tliat 
lived  in  New  Zealand  previous  to  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  man.  Strange  and  chaotic-looking 
as  are  most  of  the  living  things  brought 
from  Australiii  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
this  creature  is  certainly  the  oddest  of  the 
bird  class,  and  is,  w'e  believe,  the  only  one 
ever  seen  out  of  New  Zealand.  As  it 
vainly  runs  into  the  comers  and  tries  to 
hide  itself  from  the  light  of  day,  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  is  wingless  and  tailless;  it 
looks,  in  short,  like  a  hedge-hog  momited 
u|)on  the  dwarfed  yet  powerful  legs  of  an 
ostrich,  w'hilst  its  long  bill,  which  seems 
as  though  it  had  been  borrowed  from  a 
stork,  is  employed  W’hen  the  bird  leans 
forward  to  support  it,  just  as  an  old  man 
uses  a  stick.  Tlus  strange  creature  seems 
to  hold  among  the  feathered  bipeds  of 
Polynesia  a  parallel  position  to  the  New 
Holland  mole  (Omithorhynchus  paradoxi- 
cus) — which  possesses  the  bill  and  webbed 
feet  of  a  duck  with  the  claw'S  of  a  land 
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animal — among  the  quadru|)e<ls.  Mr. 
(irould  remark^  that  nature  atfords  an  ap- 
j)ropriate  vegetation  to  each  class  of  animal 
life.  Our  universal  mother  seems  to  have 
matched  her  Flora  to  her  Fauna  in  this 
portion  of  the  globe ;  at  least,  the  para¬ 
doxical  creatures  we  have  mentioned  seem 
in  happy  accord  with  Australian  vegeta¬ 
tion,  where  the  stones  grow  outside  the 
cherries,  and  the  pear-sha|>e<l  fruits  depend 
from  the  branch  with  their  small  ends 
downwards !  The  apteryx  is  entirely  noc¬ 
turnal  in  its  habits,  pursuing  its  prey  in 
the  ground  by  smell  rather  than  by  sight, 
to  enable  it  to  do  which,  the  olfactory 
openings  are  placed  near  the  point  of  the 
beak.  Thus  the  bird  scents  the  worm  on 
which  it  feeds  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  We  must  not  regard  the  apteryx 
as  an  exceptional  creature,  but  rather  as 
the  type  of  a  large  class  of  birds  peculiar 
to  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  wdiich  have 
been  destroyed,  like  the  dodo  in  the  Mau¬ 
ritius,  since  the  arrival  of  man.  l*rofessor 
Owen,  long  before  the  apteryx  arrived  in 
England,  pronounced  that  a  single  bone 
found  in  some  New  Zealand  w.atercourse 
had  belonged  to  a  wingless,  tailless  bird, 
that  stood  at  least  twelve  feet  high.*  This 
scientific  conjecture  has  lately  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  certainty  by  the  discovery 
of  a  number  of  bones,  which  demonstrate 
that  several  8|)ecies  of  Moas  once  roamed 
among  the  fern-clad  islands  which  stud  the 
bright  Polynesian  Ocean.  These  bones 
havf  been  found  mixed  with  those  of  the 
apteryx,  which  thus  becomes  linked  to  a 
race  of  mysterious  creatures  which,  it  is 
supposed,  have  long  })as8ed  away,  although 
a  tale  Ls  told — an  American  one,  it  is  true 
— of  an  Englishman  having  come  across  a 
dinornis,  wliilst  out  on  its  nocturnal  ram¬ 
bles,  and  of  his  having  fled  from  it  with  as 
much  terror  as  though  it  had  been  a  grifliu 
of  old. 

Our  walk  through  the  Glardens  has  only 
enabled  us  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  1300  mammals,  birds,  and  rep¬ 
tiles  at  present  located  there ;  but  the  duty 
of  the  eoologist  is  to  dwell  minutely  on 
each.  To  such  these  Gardens  have,  for 
the  last  twenty-six  years,  been  a  very 


*  The  great  merit  of  this  inference  may  be 
judged  from  the  circumstance  that  several  eminent 
naturalists,  out  of  an  honest  regard  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Owen,  endeavored  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  the  paper  in  which,  with  the 
sure  sagacity  of  scientific  genius,  ho  confidently 
annotun^  the  fiKSt. 


fountain-head  of  information.  During  that 
time  a  grand  procession  of  animul  life,  sav¬ 
age  and  wild,  has  streamed  through  them, 
and  far  the  major  part  have  gone  to  that 
“  bourne  from  widen  no  traveller  returns.” 
Let  us  rank  them,  and  pass  them  before 
us: — 


Qaadromana  .... 

.  10C9 

Carnivora  .... 

,  l.'iOO 

Rodentia  .... 

.  1025 

Pachydermata .... 

.  204 

Ruminantia  .... 

.  1098 

Marsnpialia  .  .  . 

.  219 

Reptilia . 

.  1861 

Aves . 

.  7320 

— making  a  total  of  14,205. 

Out  of  this 

large  number  many  curious  animals  have 
doubtless  left  no  trace ;  but  through  the 
care  of  Mr.  jMitchell,  no  rare  specimen  has 
died  w’ithin  these  five  years  at  least,  with¬ 
out  previously  sitting  for  his  j)ortrait.  The 
first  part  of  the  valuable  collection  of  col¬ 
ored  drawings,  from  the  ininutable  pencil 
of  Mr.  Wolf^  accompanied  by  a  description 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  editor  of 
the  work,  is  just  published,  under  the  title 
of  “Zoological  Sketches,  &c.”  and  the 
others  will  speedily  follow.  The  work, 
when  completed,  will  be  unique  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  zoology,  both  for  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  drawuigs,  which  may  l>e  said  to 
daguerreotype  the  subjects  in  their  most 
characteristic  attitudes,  and  for  the  nature 
of  the  letter-press,  w'hich  proves  that  the 
editor  has  written  from  the  life. 

This  splendid  collection  lias  been  got 
together  by  presents,  jmrehase,  breeding, 
and  exchanges.  Out  of  the  14,205  speci¬ 
mens,  however,  which  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society,  scarcely  a  tithe 
were  bought.  The  Queen,  especidly,  has 
been  most  generous  in  her  presents,  and 
the  stream  of  barbaric  offerings  in  the  shape 
of  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  <fec.,  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  flowing  from  tropical  princes  to 
the  fair  Chief  of  the  nation,  is  poured  into 
these  Gardens.  Her  Majesty  evidently 
pays  no  heed  to  the  sujierstition  once  com¬ 
mon  among  the  people,  that  a  dynasty 
was  only  safe  as  long  as  the  lions  flourished 
in  the  royal  fortress.  In  fact,  the  Gar¬ 
dens  are  a  convenience  to  our  gracious 
Monarch  as  well  as  to  her  subjects ;  for 
wild  animals  are  awkward  things  to  have 
in  one’s  back  premises.  Neither  must  we 
overlook  the  reproduction  M'hich  has  taken 
place  in  the  Gardens ;  to  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  has  the  stock  increased,  that  sales 
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to  a  lar"C  amount  are  annually  made. 
The  system  of  exchanges  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  various  British  and  Continental 
Societies  helps  to  8upj)ly  the  Garden  with 
deficient  specimens  in  place  of  duplicates. 
V ery  rare,  and  consequently  expensive  an¬ 
imals,  are  generally  purchased.  Thus,  the 
first  rhinoceros  cost  1000/;  the  four  gi¬ 
raffes,  700/.  and  their  carriage  an  additional 
700/.  The  elephant  and  calf  were  bought  in 
1851  for  800/. ;  and  the  hipjwpotamus,  al¬ 
though  a  gift,  was  not  brought  home  and 
house<lat  less  than  1000/. — a  sum  which  he 
more  than  realized  in  the  famous  Exhi¬ 
bition  season,  when  the  receipts  were 
1 0,000/.  al)Ove  the  previo'us  year.  The  lion 
Albert  was  purchased  for  140/.;  a  tiger 
in  1852  for  200/.  The  value  of  some  of 
the  smaller  birds  will  appear,  however, 
more  startling ;  thus,  the  pair  of  black¬ 
necked  swans  were  purchased  for  80/.  (they 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  thrt‘e-island 
pond) ;  a  pair  of  crowmed  pigeons  and  two 
maleos,  60/. ;  a  pair  of  Victoria  pigeons, 
35/. ;  four  mandarin  ducks,  70/.  Most  of 
these  rare  birds  (now  in  the  great  aviarv) 
came  from  the  Knowsley  collection,  at  tfie 
sale  of  which,  in  1851,  purchases  were 
ma<le  to  the  extent  of  985/.  It  would  be 
im]»ossible  from  these  prices,  however,  to 
judge  of  the  present  v^ue  of  the  animals. 
Take  the  rhinoceros,  for  example :  the  first 
s])ecimen  cost  lOOOA,  the  second,  quite  as  I 
fine  a  brute,  only  350/.  Lions  range  again  I 
from  40/.  to  180/.,  and  tigers  from  40/.  to 
200/.  The  price  is  generally  niled  by  the 
state  of  the  wild-beast  market  and  by  the 
intrinsic  rarity  of  the  creature.  A  first  ' 
appearance  in  Flurope  of  course  is  likeljr  to  i 
draw,  and  Ls  therefore  at  the  top  price ;  j 
but  it  is  wonderftil  how  demand  produces  ' 
8uj)ply.  Let  any  rare  animal  bring  a  crowd  I 
to  the  Gardens,  and  in  a  twelvemonth 
numbers  of  his  brethren  will  be  generally 
in  the  market.  The  ignorance  displayed 
by  some  iiersons  as  to  the  value  of  well- 
known  objects  is  something  marvellous. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  sea-captain 
who  demanded  600/.  for  a  pair  of  pythons, 
and  at  last  took  40/. !  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  an  American  offered  the  Society  a 
grisly  bear  for  2000/.,  to  be  delivered  in 
the  United  States ;  and  more  laughable 
still,  a  moribund  walrus,  which  had  been 
fed  for  nine  weeks  on  salt  pork  and  meal, 
w.as  offered  for  the  trifling  sum  of  700/. ! 

We  could  go  on  multijdying  ad  nauseam 
instances  of  this  kind,  but  must  conclmle 
the  catalogue  of  absurdities  by  stating 


that  there  Is  a  firm  belief  on  the  part  of 
many  persons  that  it  is  the  Zoologic^  Socie¬ 
ty  which  has  proposed  the  large  reward, 
which  every  one  has  heard  o^  for  the  tor¬ 
toise-shell  Tom.  “  The  only  one  ever 
known”  has  been  offered  accordingly  at 
the  exceedingly  low  figure  of  25oh  On 
one  occasion  a  communication  was  received 
from  some  person  of  consideration  in  Thu¬ 
ringia,  requesting  to  be  informed  of  the 
amount  of  the  proffered  prize  which  he 
was  about  to  claim.  This  was  shortly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  letter  from  another  person  evi¬ 
dently  written  in  a  fury,  cautioning  the 
Society  against  giving  the  prize  to  the 
previous  writer,  as  he  was  not  the  breeder 
[  of  the  cat,  but  was  only  trying  to  buy  it 
for  less  than  its  value,  “  in  which  he  would 
never  succeed  so  long  as  the  true  breeder 
lived.”  To  prevent  further  applications 
on  the  behalf  of  growers  of  this  unique  an¬ 
imal,  we  may  as  well  state  that  tortoise¬ 
shell  Toms  may  be  had  in  many  quarters. 
There  is  one*  for  sale  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  at  Dudley  for  a  very  moderate  price, 
if*  any  of  our  maiden  lady  readers  should 
wish  to  possess  an  animal  which  “  everj'- 
body  says”  is  so  exceedinglv  rare. 

We  have  said  that  the  value  of  animals 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  wild-bea‘Jt 
market.  “  Wild-beast  market !”  exclaims 
the  reader;  “and  where  can  that  be?” 
Every  one  knows  that  London  can  furnish 
anything  for  money,  and,  if  any  lady  or  gen¬ 
tleman  wants  lions  or  tigers,  there  are  deal¬ 
ers  inRatcliffe  Highway  and  the  adjacent 
parts  who  have  them  on  the  premises,  and 
will  sell  them  at  five  minutes’  notice. 
They  “talk  as  femiliarly  of  lions  as  ladies 
do  of  puppy  dogs ;”  and  a  gentleman,  who 
purchased  a  bear  of  one  of  them,  lately  in¬ 
formed  us  that  the  salesman  coolly  pro- 

Gwed  that  he  should  take  him  home  with 
m  in  a  cab !  We  once  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  establishment  of  one  of  these 
dealers,  and  were  shown  up  a  ladder  into 
a  cockloft,  where,  hearing  a  bumping,  and 
perceiving  a  lifting  motion  in  a  trap  door, 
we  inquired  the  reason,  which  called  forth 
the  dry  remark  that  it  was  only  three  lions 
at  play  in  a  box  below.  Although  these 
j  men  generally  manage  to  secure  their  live 
I  stock  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  yet  acci- 
!  dents  will  occur  in  the  best  regulated  lion- 
stores.  A  wild-beast  merchant,  for  in- 

•  The  proprietor  wished  to  show  him,  we  are 
I  informed,  at  the  Birmingham  cattlc-show,  as  extra 
stock,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  ao  by  the  rules, 

I  to  his  great  chagrin. 
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stance,  informed  us  that  one  night  he  was 
awakened  by  his  wife,  who  drew  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  noise  in  the  back-yard,  where  he 
had  placed  two  lions  on  the  previous  even¬ 
ing.  On  putting  his  head  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow — ^his  room  was  on  the  ground-floor — 
there  were  the  lions,  loose,  and,  with  their  ; 
paws  on  the  window  sill,  looking  grimly 
in  u|)on  him.  A  good  whip  and  a  deter¬ 
mined  air  consigned  Leo  to  his  cage  agmn 
without  fiirther  trouble.  On  another 
occasion  this  same  man,  hearing  a  noise 
m  liis  back  premises,  found  to  his  horror 
that  an  elephant,  with  his  pick-lock  trunk, 
had  let  out  a  hyajna  and  a  nylghau  from 
their  cages,  and  was  busy  undoing  the 
fastenings  of  a  den  full  of  lions!  The 
same  resolute  spirit,  however,  soon  restored 
order.  Amateurs  have  not  always  the 
same  courage  or  self-possession,  and  they 
immediately  have  recourse  to  the  Garden 
folks  to  get  them  out  of  their  difficulties, 
as  a  housekeeper  would  send  to  the  station- 
house  on  findmg  a  burglar  secreted  in  his 
cellar.  On  one  occasion  a  gentleman,  who 
had  offered  a  rattlesnake  and  its  young 
to  the  Gardens  at  a  high  price,  sent  sud¬ 
denly  to  the  superintendent  to  implore 
immediate  assistance,  as  the  said  snake, 
with  half  a  score  venomous  offspring,  had 
escaped  from  their  box  and  scattered  them¬ 
selves  in  his  nursery.  The  possessor,  to 
avoid  worse  losses,  was  only  too  glad  to 
l>e  rid  of  his  guests  at  any  pecuniary  sacri¬ 
fice. 

We  cannot  close  our  survey  without 
touching  upon  the  cost  of  the  commissa¬ 
riat.  The  slaughtered  bea.sts  appropriated 
to  the  carnivora,  we  have  before  stated, 
cost  in  the  year  1854  no  less  a  sum  than 
1367^.  19s.  5d.  If  we  go  through  the 
other  items  of  food,  we  shall  give  some 
notion  of  the  expense  and  the  variety  of 
the  banquet  to  which  the  animals  daily  sat 
down  during  that  year.  Thus  we  see  hay 
figures  for  912/.  14«. ;  corn,  seeds,  <fcc., 
700/.  8«.  8</. ;  bread,  buns,  <fec.  (for  the 
monkeys),  150/.  16«.  8d. ;  eggs,  87/.  4«.  Id. 
(for  the  ant-eater  principally) ;  milk,  69/. 
6«.  2d. ;  mangold-wurzel,  carrots,  and  tur¬ 
nips,  22/.  6s. ;  dog-biscuit,  135/.  19s.  lOc/. 
(for  the  bears  and  wolves  and  dogs  chief¬ 
ly)  ;  fish  (for  the  otters,  seal,  pelicans,  &c.). 
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214/.  8s.  Sd.;  green  tares,  23/.  16s.  8</. ; 
rabbits  and  pigeons  (for  the  snakes),  33/. 
13s.  2d. ;  rice  and  oil-cake,  66/.  15s. ;  sun¬ 
dries,  including  fruit,  vegetables,  grass- 
hopj>ers,  snakes,  mealworms,  figs,  sugar, 
<fcc.  (for  the  birds  principally),  157/.  Is. 
11c/.:  making  a  total  of  3942/.  8s.  3c/.;  >a 
great  increase  on  the  food  bill  of  1853,  and 
which  is  caused  entirely  by  the  advance  of 
prices. 

The  pitch  of  excellence  to  which  the 
Gardens  have  arrived  has  naturally  result¬ 
ed  in  drawing  the  increased  attention  of 
the  public  towards  them.  We  have  only 
to  contrast,  for  instance,  the  number  of 
|)eople  who  entered  in  the  year  1848 — the 
first  in  which  a  more  liberal  system  of 
management  came  into  play — with  those 
who  passed  in  in  1854,  to  sec  that  the  es¬ 
tablishment  flourishes  under  the  auspices 
of  the  new  Secretary ;  for  while  in  the 
former  year  only  142,456  persons  passed 
through  the  turnstiles,  the  number  had 
risen  m  the  latter  to  407,676.  It  is  inte¬ 
resting  to  observe  that,  although  an  in¬ 
crease  of  full  100  percent,  took  place  upon 
the  privileged  and  ordinary  shilling  visi¬ 
tors  during  that  interwal,  yet  that  the  re¬ 
duction  ot  the  admittance-charge  to  six¬ 
pence  on  Mondays  ami  holidays  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  gradual  influx  of  visitors 
— the  year  1848  showing  only  60,566 
admittances  of  these  holiday  folks  and 
working-people  to  196,278  in  1854.  Here, 
then,  we  have  an  incre.ase  of  135,712  per¬ 
sons,  many  of  whom  were,  no  doubt,  res¬ 
cued,  on  those  days  at  least,  from  the 
fascinations  of  the  public-house.  With  all 
this  flood  of  life,  the  greater  portion  of  it 
undoubtedly  belonging  to  tiie  laboring 
classes,  not  the  slightest  injury  has  been 
done  to  the  Gardens.  A  flower  or  two 
may  have  been  picked,  but  not  by  that 
class  of  Englishmen  who  were  once 
thought  too  brutal  to  be  allowed  access 
un  watched  to  any  public  exhibition.  Every 
year  that  passes  over  our  heads  proves 
that  such  shows  as  these  are  splendid  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  method  of  teacning  intro¬ 
duced  by  Bell  and  Lancaster ;  that  they 
furnish  instruction  of  a  nature  which  is 
never  forgotten,  and  wliich  refines  at  the 
same  time  that  it  delights. 
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From  ^lurpo't  M>g>zin€k 


THE  ACADEMIC  CAREER  OF  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 


I\  the  autumn  of  1787,  Wilhelm  and 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  entered  toge¬ 
ther  the  University  of  Fnuikfort-on-the- 
(-)<ler. 

The  desire  to  have  her  sons  as  near  her 
as  possible,  was  no  doubt  the  reason 
which  induced  the  Baroness  von  Hum¬ 
boldt  to  select  Frankfort  in  preference  to 
other  universities  which  seemed  much 
more  clii^ible,  particularly  Konijjsberp, 
where  Kant  was  at  that  time  readinj?  his 
celebrated  lectures.  Halle  and  Gottingen 
also  aftbrded  very  superior  facilities. 

The  Frankfort  University,  which  was 
8ubse<piently  removed  to  Breslau,  was  al¬ 
ways  extremely  deficient  in  scientific  in- 1 
Htitutions — it  had  no  anatomical  or  nat-  j 
Ural  museum,  no  observatory,  no  Iwtanic  i 
gardens,  no  library  of  importance,  scarce- 1 
ly  one  good  publisher,  and  only  one  very  I 
bad  printing  establishment.  Coupled  with  j 
these  deficiencies,  Frankfort  was  notori¬ 
ous  for  preserving  to  the  last  su{)erannu- 
ated  forms,  rude  social  habits,  and  nar¬ 
row-minded  pedantry.  Amongst  the 
professors  tliere  was  not  a  single  one  who 
exercised  the  least  influence  u})on  any 
single  science. 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  devoted  him¬ 
self  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  law  ; 
Alexander  to  the  various  departments  of 
political  economy.  The  science  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  as  such,  waa  at  that  time 
scarcely  in  its  infancy ;  indeed  its  poverty 
was  so  proverbial,  that  it  used  to  be  said 
of  any  one  who  did  not  learn  any  thing 
— he  studies  political  economy. 

Leopold  Krug,  who  wrote  the  first 
“  Observations  on  the  Natural  W ealth  of 
the  I’russian  States,”  complains  as  late  as 
1805  of  the  then  condition  of  the  study  of 
political  economy.  He  says,  they  are  in-, 
structed  as  to  the  cost  of  erecting  a  spirit 
or  tar  distillery,  or  a  flour  mill,  they  learn 
how  many  threads  of  yarn  or  silk  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  warp  or  weft,  how  cheese 
is  made,  and  iron  smelted,  and  how  cater¬ 
pillars  or  cockchafers  are  destroyed,  but 
they  have  not  the  remotest  notion  that 


higher  principles  of  state  economics  exist 
or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 

Fi^^nkfort  was,  in  fact,  looked  upon 
simply  as  funfisliing  the  legal  qualifica¬ 
tions  required  for  entering  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  imparting  such  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  were  then  required.  Probably 
the  Baroness  only  aimed  at  obtaining  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  her  sons  from 
the  university ;  but  to  satisfy  the  love  of 
knowledge  of  both  the  brothers,  some¬ 
thing  more  was  required,  and  it.  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  wonder  that  they  felt  disgusted, 
and  left  the  university  at  Easter,  1788. 
Wilhelm  went  at  once  to  Gdttingen,  but 
Alexander  remained  the  succeeding  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  at  Berlin  in  order,  as  he 
says,  “  to  study  technology,  as  applied  to 
mjuiufactures,”  and  following  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  his  more  assiduous  brother,  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  himself  more  thorough¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language. 

During  this  period  Alexander  contract¬ 
ed  an  intimate  and  very  tender  friendship 
for  the  young,  but  then  already  celebrated 
botanist,  Willdenow,  and  showed  an  es¬ 
pecial  partiality  for  the  study  of  the  cryp¬ 
togam!,  and  the  many  families  of  grasses  ; 
his  chief  attention  was,  however,  devoted 
to  the  study  of  pure  and  applied  mathe¬ 
matics,  in  which  he  w'as  instructed  by 
Fischer,  professor  at  the  gymnasium — 
“  zum  grauen  Kloster.” 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  i)ub- 
lish  here  jKThaps  the  oldest  document  in 
which  the  natural  talents  of  the  youth, 
•Alexander  von  Humboldt,  were  properly 
estimated,  and  the  later  importance  of  the 
man  prognosticated,  viz.,  when  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  went  to  Gottingen,  in 
.  1788,  he  took  with  him  a  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  from  his  before-named  master, 
Fischer,  to  the  then  celebrated  mathema¬ 
tician,  Johann  Friedrich  PfaflT,  whom  he 
visited  at  the  little  Hanoverian  town  of 
Helm,  which  jmssessed  at  that  time  also 
a  university.  The  contents  of  the  letter 
are  as  follow ; 
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“The  bearer  of  this  letter,  Ilerr  von 
Humboldt,  is  the  younger  of  two  brothers, 
in  whose  instruction  in  mathematics  and 
the  old  languages  I  have  for  some  years 
past  taken  a  share.  Perhaps  you  may  re- 
jnember  my  speaking  to  you  in  Berlin 
about  this  gentleman.  The  elder  brother 
is  already  at  Gottingen,  and  the  younger 
now  follows  him  there.  He  desires  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  and  I  hope  that 
you  also  will  not  find  his  acquaintance 
disagreeable.  Both  brothers  have  the 
most  admirable  gifts  of  head  and  heart, 
and  Avith  it  they  have  been  excellently 
(not  fashionably)  brought  up.  This,  the 
younger,  is  properly  a  political  economist, 
and  has  already  acquired  very  considera¬ 
ble  knowledge  in  the  various  branches 
bearing  on  this  subject.  If  he  could  have 
occupied  himself  entirely,  or  chieflv,  with 
mathematics,  I  am  convinced  that  t  could 
have  made  him  a  very  eminent  mathema¬ 
tician,  yet  I  ho|)e  that  he  will,  with  the 
mathematical  knowledge  which  he  really 
pos-sesses,  be  able  to  maintain  his  position 
every  where  in  all  practical  matters.  I 
lose  in  him  not  only  a  pupil  w  hose  instruc¬ 
tion  affords  me  great  delight,  but  also  a 
friend  whose  society  I  shall  regret.” 

A  mathematical  amateur  exercise  of 
Humboldt’s  at  that  time  was  to  find  out  a 
[leculiar  system  of  logarithms,  a  labor 
w’hich  was  subsequently  accomplished  by 
Gauss.  Only  in  scattered  letters  have 
detached  fragments  of  these  calculations 
been  preserved,  because  from  some  un¬ 
known  motive  he  concealed  these  efforts 
entirely  from  his  instructer,  Fischer. 

The  University  of  Gottingen  had  then 
attained  the  culminating  point  of  its  cele¬ 
brity.  This  reputation  was  mainly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  culture  of  classical  philo¬ 
logy  and  political  economy,  which  last 
study  was  here  first  (connected  with  its 
chief  element,  publicity)  made  the  bridge 
which  led  from  the  lessons  of  the  past  to 
the  practice  of  the  present ;  and  tliis  was 
the  source  of  the  high  position  which  Got* 
tingen  occupied  in  relation  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  German  mind. 

The  Gottingen  philosophy  did  not  lead 
to  abstract  speculations  or  political 
changes,  but  rather  confined  itself  to  an¬ 
cient  and  modem  historic  studies  and  to 
practical  experiments  of  natural  science. 
Thus  did  Heyne  convert  philology,  which 
was  up  to  that  time  merely  a  study  of 
languages,  into  a  philosophy  of  antiquity 
applied  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 


Schloezer  gave,  in  the  same  way,  a  new 
aspect  and  meaning  to  history,  inasmuch 
as  he  brought  into  it  politics,  and  placed 
inventions  and  discoveries,  the  progress 
of  civilization,  constitutionalism,  and  legis¬ 
lation,  above  the  changes  of  thrones,  dy¬ 
nasties,  and  w'arlike  exploits  or  occur¬ 
rences.  His  “Gottingen  Journal,”  his 
“  Correspondence,”  his  “  State  Intelli¬ 
gencer,”  became  not  only  the  most  im¬ 
portant  historical  registers  ;  but  they  be¬ 
came  also  a  political  tribunal,  which  even 
caused  Mana  Theresa  frequently  to  ask 
herself  “  But  what  will  Scnloezer  say  to 
it?”  In  jurispmdence  Gottingen  stood 
also  very  high,  but  it  was  above  all  the 
high  school  of  all  mathematical,  physical, 
and  medical  sciences,  which  had  notliing 
in  common  with  revolutionary  theories  or 
idle  metaphysics,  but  only  sought  after 
that  which  might  be  rendered  practically 
useful. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  should  be  familiar  wdth  the 
names  of  all  the  great  men  who  taught  at 
Gottingen ;  a  few,  however,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  as  having  European  reputation: 
thus.  Gauss,  Kaestner,  and  LichtenbeVg 
were  distinguished  for  their  acquirements 
in  mathematics  and  natural  history ;  Al¬ 
brecht  von  Haller,  in  medicine ;  W ris- 
berg,  in  anatomy  ;  Richter,  as  teacher  in 
surgery ;  Gmelin,  through  his  history  of 
chemistry;  Osiander,  as  accoucheur  and 
collector  of  curiosities.  The  chief  amongst 
all  w'as,  hoAvever,  Blumenbach ;  he  was 
the  first  who  established  for  natural  his¬ 
tory  its  position  as  a  science  connected 
with  the  history  of  men  and  the  w'orld  ; 
his  works  are  translated  into  almost  all 
European  languages ;  he  established  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  as  a  branch  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  long  before  CuA’ier  (in  1785)  did 
he  embody  the  same  as  personal  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  complete  course  of  lectures. 
Alexander,  as  already  stated,  arrived  at 
Gottingen  one  year  after  his  brother  Wil¬ 
helm  ;  he  found  his  brother  on  his  arrival 
already  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendly 
intercourse  w'ith  the  most  distinguished 
personages,  and  hhnself  expected  with  the 
most  kindly  welcome.  Thus  did  he  soon 
become  intimate  with  Heyne,  and  a.ssisted 
him  in  a  history  of  w'eaving  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  w'hich  remained,  how'ever,  unjirint- 
ed.  In  Heyne’s  house,  he  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  George  Forster,  Ileyne’s 
son-in-law. 

Thus  did  his  lucky  star  bring  him  early 
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together  with  the  man  who  sympathized 
most  with  his  wishes  and  inclinations,  and 
who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon 
his  studies,  his  fancy,  and  u|)on  the  great 
plan  of  his  whole  life.  In  George  Forster 
we  sec,  in  a  measure,  the  prototype  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

George  Forster,  then  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  had  already  accompanied  C’ook  on 
his  second  voyage  round  the  world,  an<l 
described  the  same  most  admirably;  he 
had  studied  all  branches  of  natural  science, 
including  i)hysic8  and  chemistry ;  he  was 
an  admirable  draughtsman  of  jdants  and 
animals,  {K)sso8sed  of  great  knowledge  in 
philoso])hy,  literature,  and  the  tine  arts, 
and  devoted  himself  with  all  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  and  the  inclination  of  his 
heart,  particularly  to  geography,  history, 
and  iK)litics.  He  wrote  Latin  and  under¬ 
stood  Greek ;  he  s})okc  and  wrote,  u’ith 
extreme  facility,  French  and  English ;  his 
German  writings  are  classic  patterns ;  he 
read  Dutch  and  Italian,  and  was  no 
stranger  to  the  Swedish,  Spanish,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Russian,  and  Polish  languages ; 
and  with  all  this,  he  was  a  witty,  modest, 
and  amiable  companion. 

Humboldt  frequently  refers  to  Forster 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  and  rever¬ 
ence;  he  calls  him  his  “celebrated  tutor 
and  friend,”  and  describes  him  as  the  au¬ 
thor,  who  in  the  German  literature  has 
most  powerfully  and  successtully  given 
the  direction  to  the  descriptions  of  mo¬ 
dern  travellers  in  opjwsition  to  the  dog¬ 
matic  comi)08itions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
“  Through  nim,”  he  says  in  the  “  Kosmos  ” 
(H.  p.  72),  “commenced  a  new  era  in 
scientific  travels,  whose  object  is  compara¬ 
tive  information  of  nations  and  countries. 
Endowed  with  a  fine  aesthetic  feeling,  pre- 
sennng  within  himself  vivid  pictures,  with 
which  Tahiti  and  other  then  happier 
isliuids  of  the  South  Sea  had  inspired  his 
fancy,  George  Forster  delineated  u-ith 
grace  the  changing  stages  of  vegetation, 
the  circumstances  of  climate,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  food  with  reference  to  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  jMJople,  according  to  the  variety 
of  their  origm.al  abodes  and  descent. 
Everything  which  can  impart  tnjth,  in«li- 
viduality,  and  contcmplativeness  to  the 
view  of  exotic  nature,  is  to  be  found  com¬ 
bined  in  his  works,  and  this  by  no  means 
exclusively  in  his  exquisite  descrijtion  of 
Captain  Cook’s  second  voyage,  but  still 
more  in  his  lesser  writings :  in  them  lies  { 
the  germ  of  much  greatness  which  a  later  ! 


!  period  brought  to  maturity.”  In  the  pre- 
:  face  of  his  “  Geogra}>hy  of  Plants,”  Hum- 
I  boldt  says,  “  Since  my  earliest  youth  I 

I  had  collected  the  ideas  for  such  a  u’ork  (a 
j  natural  j)icture,  which  should  embrace  all 

the  appearances  which  the  surtace  of  our 
j  planet  and  the  atmosphere  present).  The 
first  draft  of  my  ‘  Geography  of  Plants  ’ 

I I  laid  before  my  friend  George  Forster, 
j  whose  name  I  never  utter  without  the 
!  utmost  feeling  of  gratitude.”  lliis  quo¬ 
tation  is  characteristic ;  it  is  not  only  a 
fine  expression  of  grateful  reminiscences, 
but  it  attbrds,  above  all,  evidence  how  long 
and  careftilly  Humboldt  carried  and  nour- 

I  ished  within  him  the  ideas  necessary  to 
i  his  M'orks ;  and  that  he  was  already'  in 
I  those  days  occupied  with  ide:is  of  the 
I  “  Kosmos.” 

I  N  ot  compelled  to  ehoose  any  profession, 
■  not  attracted  by  honors  of  the  higher 
ranks,  not  animated  by  any  fiilse  ambition, 
Alexander  von  Hum^ldt  had,  in  the  in- 
dejHJiulence  of  his  position,  sufficient  time 
!  and  means  to  live  tor  his  favorite  studies, 
I  to  satisfy  his  love  of  travel,  to  incite  his 
mind  still  more  through  the  contemplation 
I  of  nature,  and  to  prepare  himself  by  obser- 
I  vation  for  the  most  interesting  inquiries 
I  and  discoveries.  Thus  he  commenced,  as 
early  as  Easter,  1790,  a  journey  to  the 
Rhine,  Holland,  and  England,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  George  Forster,  and  the  astrono- 
:  mer  Von  Geuns.  A  portion  of  the  results 
I  of  this  voyage  Humlwldt  publisheil  under 
the  title  “Mineralogische  Beobat-htungen” 
(Miueralogical  Observations  on  several 
llasalts  on  the  Rhine).  Brunswick,  1790. 
i  This  is  the  literary  first-fruit  of  the  youth 
I  of  twenty-one. 

i  In  the  “  Scattereil  Remarks  .alxnit  the 
Basalts  in  the  Ancient  and  Motlem  Au¬ 
thors,”  which  precede  the  “  Personal  Ob¬ 
servations,”  it  Is  demonstrated  with  a 
great  display  of  philological  enfHition  that 
there  exists  no  reason  in  the  classics  for 
confounding  the  basalt  of  Pliny  with 
Syenites  and  Basanites  {laph  lydhiA  and 
Uipia  (jathitpiciia).  In  the  work  itself,  Hum¬ 
boldt  exhibits  rare  powers  of  observation, 
of  description,  and  an  all-embracing  liter- 
,  ary  knowledge.  Forster  says:  “.iVll  my 
allusions  to  our  supposed  volcanoes  on  the 
Rhine,  I  find  already  contirme<I  in  the 
'  two  quartoes  of  Dr.  Rose,  and  in  the  con¬ 
densed  observ.ations  of  our  sagacious 
friend  Alexander  von  llumbt'hlt.” 

I  Humbohlt,  however,  devoted  his  in- 
1  genuity  i)articidarly  to  maintain  the  er- 
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rors  of  the  existinj]^  sohool,  where  the 
Neptunic  theory  about  the  orippn  of  the 
basalts  was  generally  accepted ;  and  his 
labors  exercised  such  permanent  influence 
that  they  were  referred  to  in  proof  of 
Neptunism  long  after  he  hintself  had  de-  ^ 
dared  in  favor  of  the  volcanic  theory. 

It  must,  however,  be  bonie  in  mind 
that  the  origin  of  the  basalts  was  a  matter 
about  which  the  disputes  of  the  learned 
were  more  severe  and  lasting  than  about 
the  origin  of  any  other  kind  of  mountain¬ 
ous  formation ;  and  that  in  spite  of  his 
original  en*or,  Humboldt  was,  after  Leo¬ 
pold  von  Buch,  the  first  who  detected  the 
errors  of  that  school,  and  who  demonstrat¬ 
ed  beyond  a  doubt  the  volcanic  origin  of 
this  kind  of  rock.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  low  jiosition  then  occupied  by  geog¬ 
nostic  science,  and  especially  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  oj)inions  relative  to  the  basalt,  we 
would  quote  from  a  controversial  treatise 
by  the  learned  Mecklenburg  chamberlain 
and  Professor  Witte*  of  Rostock,  lie 
maintains  that  the  Pyramids  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  “  which  had 
pressed  upwards  with  a  certain,  solemn 
slowness.”  Their  hieroglyphics  he  de¬ 
scribes  :is  crystal  formations ;  the  '■^Moris- 
ISee  ”  for  a  broken-down  crater  of  an  ex¬ 
tinguished  volcano;  the  sarcophagus  of 
Cheops  in  the  great  l*yramid,  for  lava 
ieces,  which,  before  their  total  cooling, 
ad,  “  like  two  biscuits  ”  lying  on  each 
other,  ‘‘  assumed  their  coffin-like  shape 
and  not  less  romantic  are  the  opinions  of  A. 
Giraud-Soulavie,  who  attempts  to  prove 
the  psychological  and  social  influences 
which  the  mineral  formations  of  a  coun¬ 
try  exercise  upon  the  character  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  “  The  inhabitants  of  basaltic 
districts,”  he  says,  “are  difficult  to  be 
governed ;  they  are  restless  and  irreli¬ 
gious.  The  basalts  appear  as  long  un¬ 
known  caJses  for  the  8[)eedy  extension  of 
the  Reformation.”  Against  such  opinions 
had  Alexander  von  Humboldt  to  bring  to 
bear  all  the  vigor  and  talent  of  a  scienti¬ 
fic  dispute.  His  stay  at  Gottingen,  after 
his  return  from  his  journey  with  Forster, 
was  not  a  prolonged  one.  Little  is  known 
of  his  life  while  there ;  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  great  men  of  that  place  must  be 
rather  assumed  than  narrated  in  its  details. 
That  Blumenbach  had  attracted  him  and 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  over 


•  On  thp  Origin  of  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt  and  the 
Euin«  of  Pcrsi'polia,  Leipsic:  1789, 


him  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Humbohlt  at  a  later  period  communicated 
his  experiments  on  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  and  muscles,  first  in  his  letters  to 
him,  which  were  then  published  in  “  Gren’s 
Journal.”  At  the  swular  celebration  of 
that  university  in  1837,  Humboldt  ex¬ 
pressed  grateful  acknowledgments  “  that 
he  had  received  the  nobler  j)art  of  his  cul¬ 
tivation  at  this  celebated  high  school.” 
Through  Forster  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sommering.  A  corresjwndence  soon 
ensued  between  them,  especially  about 
psychological  subjects,  anti  the  experi¬ 
ments  almut  the  irritated  musctilar  and 
nerv'ous  fibres  are  “  dedicated  with  grate¬ 
ful  reverence  and  love  to  the  great  anato¬ 
mist  Sommering.” 

b'orster’s  ]>ractical  mind  no  doubt  sug¬ 
gested  to  Humbohlt  the  advisability  of 
discontinuing  his  j)resent  studies,  and  to 
visiting  the  Mercantile  Academy  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  where  he  remaine<l  until  the  8j)ring 
of  1 791,  and  which  was  then,  tinder  Biisch 
and  Ebeling,  very  much  in  repute.  This 
deviation  from  the  usual  road  of  academic 
studies  is  so  unusual  and  strange,  that 
even  in  it  we  may  recognize  the  genius 
and  the  early  striving  after  universality  in 
his  acquirements,  ami  see  in  it  an  indica¬ 
tion  how  early  Humboldt  endeavored  to 
bring  mercantile  affairs  within  the  circle 
i  of  his  scientific  investigations.  About  this 
^  time  Forster  writes  to  Jacobi :  “  Both  the 
I  Humboldts  are  well ;  but  each  in  a  jK*r. 

I  fectly  different  way.  The  eldest  is  coun- 
!  seller  of  legation  {legatiomrnth)  and  at 
the  same  time  assessor  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Berlin,  where  he 
'  is  keeping  his  trial  term.  When  his  year 
!  is  over,  he  desires  to  be  ajijiointed  to 
Halberstadt,  and  will  no  iloubt  marry, 
i  The  yoimger  is  with  Biisch  in  Hamburg, 
i  studies  ;the  practical  counting-house  rou- 
j  tine,  ‘  morphondises  ’  .amongst  the  distin- 
;  guished  minds  of  Hamburg ;  he  has  visit- 
j  ed  Christian  Stolberg,  ami  is  full  of  his 
i  praise.  He  occasionally  rambles  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  such  mosses  as  bloom 
j  in  the  wnter,  and  writes  droll  letters  full 
!  of  humor,  good  nature,  and  sentimental- 
i  ity.”  Of  these  letters  we  have  not  Imen 
able  to  find  any  traces.  Humboldt  pre¬ 
serves  up  to  the  present  moment  the  most 
pleasant  recollections  of  his  Hamburg 
days,  and  particularly  of  the  social  circles 
which  met  at  Sieveking’s  house. 

This  rich  merchant  belonged  to  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  bis  town ;  he 
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filled  some  of  the  most  important  posts,  i 
and  stood  in  intimate  relation  with  the 
most  celebnited  men  in  the  scientific  and 
|>olitical  world.  His  wife  was  the  grand¬ 
child  of  the  (in  his  time)  celebrated  Kei- 
marus ;  her  father  was  also  a  most  eminent ' 
naturalist,  and  she  was  possessed  of  great 
amiability  and  superior  accomplishments. 
Her  house  was  the  resort  of  the  best  so- 1 
ciety.  Here  Humboldt  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Claudius,  Voss,  and  Voigt,  which  , 
last  proved  most  valuable,  he  being  the  ■ 
j>o8sessor  of  the  great  gardens  at  Flod- 1 
beck,  distinguished  for  possessing  a  great 
number  of  the  rarest  plants.  Almut  this 
time,  Werner  had  elev.ated  the  little  Saxon 
town  of  Freiberg  to  the  most  celebrated 
mining  academy.  Werner  was  then  a 
very  renowned  mineralogist,  and  the ; 
founder  of  this  science.  Mineralogists, 
miners,  «fec.,  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  Freiberg,  and  amongst  the  rest, 
Alexantler  von  Humboldt  entered  the 
Freiberg  Academy  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1791.  His  reputation  as  an  interesting 
young  scholar  had  already  precedeil  him, 
and  his  observations  al>out  the  Rhenish 
basalts  had  insured  for  him  with  Wenier 
the  most  friendly  reception.  On  the  very 
next  day  he  commenced  his  mining  stmlies 
by  a.sccnding  the  “  Knrprinz^"  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Frey eslelKMi,  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  objects  attracted  them  so  much,  that 
both  commenced  an  excursion  the  very 
next  week  amongst  the  Bohemian  moun¬ 
tains,  the  results  of  which  are  contained  in 
the  “ Bergmaimische  Journal”  (Mining 
Journal),  under  the  guidance  of  Werner 
and  Char|)entier.  Humboldt  now  com¬ 
menced  to  study  with  true  insjnration  the 
scientific  and  practical  departments  of 
mining.  The  “  Flora  JSnbterranea  Fri- 
bergetisis"  shows  the  extent  of  the  excur¬ 
sions  which  Humboldt  and  Freyesleben 
made  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  under 
the  direction  of  Werner,  in  that  wide 
subterranean  labyrinth,  animated  by  the 
enthusiasm  which  mining  never  fails  to 
infuse  into  young  and  happy  temjiera- 
ments. 

Even  while  thus  occupieil,  he  originated 
new  branches  of  study.  As  chemistry  at 
Freiberg  had  no  professorship,  he  exerted 
himself  in  friendly  union  with  Franz  Ba¬ 
der  to  study  the  works  of  Lavoisier  and 
Berthollet.  In  wandering  through  the 
immense  subterranean  avenues,  he  not 
only  devoted  his  best  attention  to  the 
study  of  fossils,  but  he  conceived  at  the 


same  time  the  happy  idea  of  illuminating 
the  vegetation  of  the  nether  world  on 
which  no  daylight  shines  with  the  light  of 
his  own  investigation:  his  ex|)erinient8 
and  observations  about  the  green  color  of 
subterraneous  vegetables  which  grew  in 
his  “little  subterranean  garden,”  where 
no  single  ray  of  light  could  penetrate,  may 
be  found  amongst  his  other  treatises  on 
botany,  mineralog)’,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  seines,  in  the  iieriodicals  of  Delame- 
therie,  Gren,  Crell,  Usteri,  Kohler,  and 
Hofinann. 

In  his  congratulatory  letter  on  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Werner’s  hundredth  birth-day 
(26th  Septeinlier,  1830),  Humboldt  ex- 

{iresses  the  grateful  acknowiedgment,  that 
le  owed  an  imjjortant  part  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  direction  of  his  eftbrts  to 
the  comprehensive,  systematizing  mind  of 
Werner.  He  also  says,  that  the  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  his  name  and  performances  (the 
latter  of  which  had  in  modem  times  been 
much  misjudged)  was  most  dear  to  him ; 
that  he  exclusively  devoted  several  years 
to  practical  mining ;  that  he  feels  proud  to 
have  occupied  the  position  of  mining  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Franconian  mountains;  that 
his  most  ple-asant  youthful  reminiscences 
are  connected  with  the  debt  he  owes  to 
that  admirable  institution,  the  Freiberg 
Mining  Academy,  which  had  exercised, 
especially  in  Werner’s  time,  such  impor¬ 
tant  influence  uj)on  the  rest  of  Euroi>e,  as 
also  upon  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  and  last,  what  he  owes  to  the  encour¬ 
aging  friendliness  of  Saxon  mining  officials, 
and  to  the  instructive  .association  of  his 
fellow-puj)il  and  fellow-lal>orer  Carl  Frey¬ 
esleben. 

His  school-fellows  were  the  celebrated 
Leopold  von  Buch,  the  Norwegian  Es¬ 
march,  Mitchell  the  Englis  hman,  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Elhyal,  and  the  Brazilian  Andrad.a. 

A  poem  dedicated  to  him  on  leaving 
the  academy,  on  26th  February,  1792,  by 
his  fellow-pupils,  was  signed  Bohme,  Bur¬ 
ner,  von  Buch,  Count  von  Einsedel, 
Freyesleben,  Hofmann,  Monsky,  von 
Schlottheim,  von  Seckendorf,  Z.  M.  Sieg- 
hardt,  Soymanow,  Vollmar,  and  the  two 
von  Ziemens — how  many  since  distin¬ 
guished  names !  To  them,  also,  bedongs 
the  Russi.an  counsellor  of  state,  Fischer 
von  Waldheim,  who  honored  the  depart¬ 
ing  friend  in  a  special  Latin  farewell. 

A  most  touching  recollection  of  those 
days  was  expressed  by  Humboldt  in  a  let¬ 
ter  written  on  the  8th  of  February,  1847, 
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to  the  last-named  friend  on  his  doctor’s  1 
jubilee :  “  Receive  from  me,  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune,  with  our  already 
departed  Freyesleben,  to  have  been  the 
first  to  acknowledge  your  fine  talents  and 
the  grace  of  your  character — receive  my 
most  hearty  and  fervent  felicitations.  Do 
you  remember  the  garden  behind  the 
church  at  Freiberg  ? — our  stay  at  Dres¬ 
den  with  Reinhard  von  Haften  ? — Paris, 
where  you  instructed  Caroline  von  Hum¬ 
boldt? — the  high  regard  which  my  bro¬ 
ther  and  Cuvier  entertained  for  you? — 
reminiscences  of  the  world  of  shades^  but 
to  me  dear  and  affecting.” 

At  Freiberg,  Humboldt  closed,  if  the 
expression  is  applicable  to  such  a  man, 
his  real  educational  period ;  and  thus  we 


close  the  chapter, with  a  description  of 
him  as  he  then  appeared,  given  by  Freyes¬ 
leben  :  “  The  prominent  features  of  his 
amiable  character  are  a  quiet,  exhaustless 
good  humor — a  benevolent,  charitable, 
polite,  disinterested,  obliging,  good  na¬ 
ture  ;  warm  sympathies  for  friendship  and 
a  love  of  nature ;  he  is  open,  simple,  and 
unassuming  in  his  whole  bearing;  he 
possesses  an  ever  lively  and  entertaining 
commimicativeness,  has  a  happy,  humor¬ 
ous,  and  occasionally  even  ])layful  dispo¬ 
sition.”  These  characteristics  assisted  him 
in  after  times  to  tame  and  attract  the  sav¬ 
ages  amongst  whom  he  lived  for  years, 
and  aroused  in  the  civilizc*d  world,  wher¬ 
ever  he  made  his  appearance,  admiration 
and  sympathy. 


From  U>e  Dablin  University  Marine. 


TRADITIONS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  NEW  ZEALANDERS. 


It  is  now  some  six  or  eight  months  ago 
since,  in  this  journal,  there  was  published 
.an  account  of  Sir  George  Grey’s  very  in¬ 
teresting  book  on  the  mythology  of  I’oly- 
nesia.  About  the  same  time  with  Sir 
George  Grey’s  book,  there  was  another 
publication  on  the  same  subject,  entitled 
“  Superstitions  and  Traditions  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,”  by  Mr.  Shortland.  And  we  now  have 
from  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  for  many  years 
a  missionary  in  New  Zealand,  a  volume 
which  he  entitles  “  Tk  Ika  a  Maui  ;  or, 
New  Zealand  and  its  Inhabitants,”  in 
which  he  gives  a  very  full  acconnt  of  what¬ 
ever  the  island  presents  of  peculiar  inter¬ 
est.  His  acconnt  is  not  confined  to  the 
social  circumstances  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  placed,  but  embraces  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  geology  and  natural  history 
of  the  country.  These  latter  are  subjects 
which  demand  a  separate  consideration,  on 
which  we  do  not  now  propose  to  enter ;  nor 
shall  we,  with  our  author,  at  this  moment 
discuss  the  peculiar  position  of  the  natives 
as  respects  Christiamty.  What  Christianity 


has  done  in  ujwooting  and  utterly  destroy¬ 
ing  an  old  sytem  of  idolatry,  is  the  subject 
which  we  wish  at  present  to  force  ujm)!! 
our  readers’  minds.  What  it  is  doing  among 
the  New  Zealanders,  in  common  with  the 
natives  of  all  other  lands  where  it  is  faith¬ 
fully  preached,  and  the  ultimate  triumph 
which  it  is  destined  to  attain  over  every¬ 
thing  that  interrupts  its  progress,  is  no  part 
of  our  present  theme.  What  is  due  to  true 
religion,  in  gradually  clearing  the  earth  of 
ancestral  supersthions,  is  too  apt  to  be 
forgotten ;  and  of  these  superstitions  them¬ 
selves  we  are  apt  to  form  an  inaccurate  and 
most  unjustly  favorable  account,  from  our 
knowledge  of  them  for  the  most  part 
being  derived,  in  any  way  that  it  blends 
with  our  habits  of  thinking,  from  descrip¬ 
tions  in  the  classical  poets.  Enough  of 
horror — enough  of  cruelty  and  obscenity 
— is  in  these  descriptions  to  shock  every 
thoughtful  man’s  feelings ;  enough,  per¬ 
haps,  to  exhibit  the  evil  that  was  at  the 
root  of  all  that  they  called  religion  ;  but 
how  utterly  imperfect  any  knowledge  de- 
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rived  from  this  source  must  be,  is,  perhaps,  | 
in  no  way  more  distinctly  exhibited  than 
by  the  i^oets  them.<»elves.  l^indar,  in  a  re¬ 
markable  passage,  tells  us  the  ]>opular  le¬ 
gend  which  connected  the  story  of  the 
house  of  Tantalus  with  the  gods,  but  adds, 
that  he  cannot  credit  it.  “It  is,”  he  says, 

“  inconsistent  with  all  just  notions  of  the 
Divine  nature  and  he  then  proceeds  to 
make  such  alterations  in  the  mode  of  telling 
the  legend  as  will  remove  the  objection. 
Of  the  utter  abominations  of  the  heathen¬ 
ism  of  Greece  and  Rome,  did  our  know¬ 
ledge  depend  only  on  Avhat  we  learn  from 
the  poets— evil,  essentially  evil,  as  it  is, 
even  seen  through  that  medium — we  should 
know  comparatively  nothing.  Through  the 
writings  of  the  poets  .and  the  philosophers 
there  are  alw.ays  trac'es  of  higli,  and  true, 
and  honorable  feeling,  which  seem,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  iKipular  religion,  in  its  early 
stages,  polluted  with  blood,atall  times  with 
lasciviousness.  Literature  was  more  jmre 
than  Art,  and  the  character  of  ancient 
idolatry,  and  the  way  in  which  it  atfecte<l 
the  imaginations  of  the  jHJOple  subjected 
to  i^,  viay  be  better  learned  from  the  re- 
mafiu  of  vertu  found  in  the  disinterred 
cities  of  Italy,  than  from  anything  in  the 
written  works  of  the  |K*riod. 

Whatever,  however,  may  be  thought 
on  this  subject,  there  is  no  one  who  will 
not  rejoice,  that  while  it  was  yet  |)08sible, 
our  English  residents  in  New  Zealand 
have  labored  to  preserve  a  record  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  countrj',  and  th.at  we 
have,  chiefly  through  Sir  George  Grey’s 
exertions,  secured  to  us,  not  alone  in  trans¬ 
lation  but  in  the  original  language,  much 
of  the  traditional  history  of  the  M.voui.  If 
these  had  not  been  thus  placed  ujion  ])er- 
manent  record  now,  even  all  memory 
of  them  must  have  soon  altogether  per¬ 
ished.  The  old  religion  is  passing  away ; 
none  but  old  i)eople,  whose  number  Death 
every  year  diminishes,  remember  the 
jHKjms  which  Sir  George  Grey  has  ha<l 
trapscribed  from  their  recitations.  Tlie 
prayers  or  si)ell8  often  contain  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  unknown  to  any  but 
the  priests,  and  by  them  probably  disre¬ 
garded — the  eflect  of  a  charm  consisting 
not  in  the  signiflc.ation,  but  in  the  mere 
sound  of  what  is  uttered.  Of  the  young¬ 
er  generations,  it  is  probable  that  sciircely 
an  individual  tliinks  of  the  traditions  of  his 
country,  as  all  the  thoughts  of  both  na¬ 
tives  and  settlers  are  directed,  not  to  the 


development  of  old  systems  of  belief,  but 
a  civilization  founded  on  the  total  exclusion 
of  the  elements  out  of  which  the  former 
state  of  society  through  the  island  depend¬ 
ed.  The  structure  of  society  which  •  had 
prevailed  is  wholly  broken  up.  We  sj>eak 
not  alone  of  the  religion  of  the  people ;  but, 
as  the  ownership  or  possession  of  land  de- 

tiended  on  laws  of  inheritance,  supported 
ly  genealogical  tables,  and  preserved  in 
old  poems,  it  is  plain  that  when  these 
records,  not  written  but  trusted  alone  to 
memory,  ceased  to  be  useful  in  questions 
of  projierty,  that  they  would  be  gradually 
disregarded,  and  coidd  not  but  wholly  pass 
away. 

In  Mr.  Taylor’s  book*  we  have  as  good 
an  account  as  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tmn,  of  the  rehgion  of  the  people.  Of  one 
Supreme  Being  it  would  appear  that  they 
have  no  bclirf  or,  jierhaps,  conception. 
When  the  idea  was  suggested,  it  w'as  met 
wdth  a  burst  of  ridicule.  “  Is  there,”  said 
the  chieftain,  to  whom  it  was  stated  that 
there  is  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
“Is  there  one  maker  of  all  thing.s 
among  you  Europeans?  Is  not  one  a 
cariienter,  another  a  blacksmith,  another 
a  ship-builder,  another  a  house-builder? 
Even  so  has  it  been  in  the  beginning  witli 
the  gods.  Tano  made  trees — liu  ma<le 
mountains — ^Tangaroa  made  fishes.”  The 
thought,  as  expressed  by  them,  Ls  genera¬ 
tion  rather  than  creation.  Tano  Ls  the 
father  of  trees — Ru  the  father  of  mount¬ 
ains,  and  so  forth.  Tlie  gods  whom  they 
worship  are,  in  the  same  mode  of  think¬ 
ing,  the  spirits  of  their  own  ancestors. 
The  gods  are  thought  o^  not  as  creators, 
but  as  created,  and  in  reading  the  accounts 
of  their  system,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  we 
feel  in  pretty  much  the  same  state  of  mind 
as  when  we  have  been  looking  over  Tay¬ 
lor’s  translations  of  “Plotinus,”  thinking 
it*  j»robable  that  there  may  be  some  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  original,  but  striving  in  vain  to 
guess  what  his  translator  can  be  at.  They 
begin,  we  are  told,  with  nothiny,  which 
produced  something^  that  brought  forth 
something  more,  and  generated  a  power 
of  increasing.  /Spirit,  subtler  than  Wai¬ 
ter,  arose  before  it.  Th^night  is  subtler 
than  Spirit,  and  the  commencement  dates 
with  the  birth  of  Hiought.  Tlie  epoch  of 
thought  is  thus  described : 


•  “Te  Dta  a  Maul"  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Tay¬ 
lor,  A.M,  F.G.a  London,  1855. 
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“  From  the  conception  the  increase ; 

From  the  increase  the  thought ; 

From  the  thought  the  remembrance ; 

From  the  remembrance  the  consciousness ; 

From  the  consciousness  the  desire.” 

The  second  epoch  is  that  of  night : 

“The  word  became  fruitful, 

It  dwelt  with  the  feeble  glimmering ; 

It  brought  forth  night, 

The  great  night,  the  long  night. 

The  lowest  night,  the  loftiest  night, 

Tlie  thick  night,  to  be  felt. 

The  night  to  be  touched. 

The  night  not  to  be  seen — 

The  night  of  deatli.” 

Successive  periods  follow.  In  the  third 
light  is  created.  The  sun  and  the  moon, 
“  the  chief  eyes  of  heaven,”  are  the  birth 
of  this  epoch.  In  the  fourth  period,  “  the 
sky  above  dwelt  with  Hawaika  and  pro¬ 
duced  land.”  Hawaika  is  the  island  from 
which  the  Maori  people  trace  the  origin 
of  their  race ;  and  Hawaika  is  represented 
by  them  in  this  fourth  period  as  the 
parent  of  other  Islands.  In  the  fifth  period 
w'ere  produced  the  gods.  In  the  sixth, 
men  were  ])roduced.  There  w^ere  two 
orders  of  gods — the  more  ancient  the 
children  of  the  Night,  the  younger  the 
offspring  of  the  Day.  Of  the  younger 
gods.  Heaven  and  Earth,  Rangi  and  Papu, 
were  the  parents.  Heaven  was  a  solid 
body  spread  out  upon  the  earth — a  flat 
surthce.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Papu.  Tliere  were  ten  or  eleven  heavens ; 
between  the  lowest  and  the  earth  is 
placed  a  solid  transparent  substance,  like 
ice  or  crystal,  and  on  the  side  of  this  near¬ 
est  the  earth,  the  sun  and  moon  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  glide.  Above  this  crystal  pave¬ 
ment  is  the  reservoir  of  the  rains,  and 
above  the  reservoir  of  the  rain  is  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  the  winds.  Their  gods  were  of 
many  shapes :  lizards  and  sharks  seem  to 
have  predominated,  but  some  were  of  the 
human  form.  Of  Tawaki  there  are  a 
thousand  stories ;  but  w’e  are,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  only  concerned  wdth  one.  His  an¬ 
ger,  when  provoked,  w'as  the  anger  of  a 
god  ;  and  the  crystal  pavement  of  which 
we  have  spoken  was  often  endangered  by 
his  violence.  On  one  occasion  he  danced 
uj)on  it  with  such  vehemence  as  to  crack 
it,  and  so  let  the  water  through  and  thus 
deluged  the  earth.  Entire  consistency 
c.annot  be  expected  in  any  account  of  their 
theogony ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 


the  accounts  we  have  of  it,  being  taken 
down  by  Europeans  from  the  lips  of  na¬ 
tives,  may  be  in  .some  respects  attected  by 
European  habits  of  thouglit.  Some  of  the 
poems  relied  on  as  of  ancient  authority, 
may  not  improbably  be  a  rapid  fabrication 
of  the  reciter,  and  suggested  by  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  of  him  by  the  in(|uirer,  who 
may  easily  yiehl  .a.s8ent  to  such  imposition. 
Our  investigators  of  Indian  .anthpiities 
have  been  pretty  often  tricked,  and  there 
are  cases  of  the  kind  in  the  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Highland  Society,  on  the 
subject  of  Celtic  poetry.  Every  now  and 
then,  some  passage  falling  in  with  modern 
sentiment,  w'ouhl  gleam  out  from  the 
midst  of  a  poem  consisting  chiefly  of  n.ames 
of  persons  and  places.  This  would  obtain 
some  praise  from  the  person  to  whom  the 
whole  was  recited,  as  a  translation  of  ver¬ 
ses  preserved  by  memory  alone,  and  then 
the  modest  reciter  would  acknowledge 
that  this  was  an  interpolation  of  his  own. 
In  deducing  inferences  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  wiiich  the  Maori  traditions  have, 
either  to  the  Hebrew  scriptural  accounts 
of  the  creation,  or  to  Hesiod’s  theogony, 
we  must  remember  the  j)os.sibility  that 
something  may  have  in  this  w'ay  crept  in, 
and  that  w'e  may  be  wrong  in  thinking  we 
are  dealing  with  the  unmixed  legends  of 
the  original  New  Zealand  tribes.  Tlie 
traditions  preserved  by  Mr.  Tavlor  were 
collected  long  before  those  of  Sir  George 
Grey ;  and,  while  there  is  nothing  incon¬ 
sistent  in  the  two  works,  each  contains  a 
vast  deal  of  which  there  is  little  or  no 
trace  in  the  other.  We  have  in  both  the 
circum.stance  of  the  heaven,  or  lower  sky, 
lying  like  a  solid  pavement  upon  the  eartn, 
and  the  mode  by  which  theyw'ere  detached. 
While  the  earth  was  thus  oppres.sed,  there 
was  no  room  for  anything  to  grow  ujhui 
its  surface  but  a  few  insignificant  shrubs. 
“  The  earth’s  skin  w'as  the  tutu — her  cov¬ 
ering  was  the  bramble — her  covering  was 
the  nettle.”  The  first  fruit  of  earth — the 
offspring  of  earth  and  heaven — w’as  the 
Kumara,  or  sweet  potato  ;  then  came  the 
feni-root.  The  first  being  endowed  with 
more  than  vegetable  life,  was  Tane — 
w'hether  god  or  man,  or  what  he  was, 
does  not  clearly  apjK'ar.  From  him  pro¬ 
ceeded  trees  and  birds.  Tlie  second  birth 
W'as  Tiki,  and  from  him  Man  proceeded. 
The  first  w'oman  w’as  not  liom,  but  formed 
from  the  eartli  by  the  heat  of  the  sim  suid 
the  echo ;  the  creator  of  w'oman  is  jiersoni- 
fied,  and  bears  the  euphonious  name  of 
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Arohi  rolii.  The  first  woman  herself  l>ore  i  books,  from  which  much  information  is  to 


a  name,  which,  being  interprete«l,  means  | 
Twilight.  The  third  son  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  was  the  author  of  evil ;  their  fourth  j 
was  Tahu,  the  author  of  all  good ;  the  j 
firth  is  the  father  of  the  winds  ;  the  sixth  | 
is  Tangaroa,  the  father  of  all  fish  and  the  j 
god  of  the  ocean.  The  father  of  fish  in! 
N  ew  Zealand  is  regardetl  as  “  the  revealer 
of  secrets.”  It  would  seem  that  the 
silence  of  the  people  of  the  deep  does  not 
interfere  with  the  power  of  in  some  way 
communicating  what  they  learn.  Tan¬ 
garoa  is  an  eavesdropper.  He  listens  un¬ 
perceived  to  what  men  are  saying,  aud  he 
IS  sure  to  make  mischief  of  it. 

The  same  legends  prevail  through  all 
the  Polynesian  islands.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that,  in  thinking  over  any  system  of 
false  theology,  an  obser\'er  educated  in 
Christian  feelings  from  so  early  a  })eriod 
of  life,  thatkWhat  is  true  in  morals  is  re¬ 
cognized  by  him  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  his 
propt'r  nature,  and  falsehood  regarded  as 
something  altogether  alien,  should  regard 
the  gods  of  the  heathen  as  actual  demons, 
so  much  of  malignity  to  man  seems  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  conception  which  a  savage  1 
forms  of  the  Divine  nature.  In  Sir  (leorge  , 
Grey’s  “  I^oljmesian  Mythology”  we  have  i 
translations  of  native  |)oem8  so  literal  as 
to  present  very  often  even  the  precise 
idioms  of  the  original  Language.  “  For 
the  first  time” — w'e  quote  Sir  George’s 
own  words — “  for  the  first  time,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  an  Euroj>ean  reader  will  find  it 
in  his  ^K)wer  to  place  himself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  ot  one  who  listens  to  a  heathen  and 
savage  high  })riest  explaining  to  him,  in 
his  own  words,  and  in  his  own  energetic 
manner,  the  traditions  in  which  he  ear¬ 
nestly  believes,  and  unfolding  the  religious 
opinions  upon  which  the  faith  and  the 
hojKJS  of  his  race  rest.”  Mr.  Taylor  nar¬ 
rates  many  of  the  same  stories,  verifying 
his  accounts  of  the  traditions  of  the  Maori 
by  frequent  references  to  their  poems,  but 
for  the  most  part  telling  them  in  his  own 
words,  and  anxious  to  point  out  resem¬ 
blances  between  the  customs  of  the  |>eo- 
ple  among  whom  he  had  been  for  a  great 
many  years  a  missionary,  and  those  which 
his  familiarity  with  the  Scrii>ture8  forced 
upon  his  constant  notice.  Each  book  is, 
in  its  way,  very  valuable,  and  each  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  other.  While  we  mention 
these  books,  and  Mr.  Shortland’s  “Tra¬ 
ditions  and  Superstitions  of  the  New  Zea- 
Landers,”  as  tne  most  lately  published 


Im?  derived  ona  sub^ject  greatly  more  imj>or- 
tant  than  the  details  of  wars,  or  even  the 
first  efforts  of  colonization — as  without  a 
})erfect  knowledge  of  their  previous  man¬ 
ners  and  modes  of  thinking,  little  can  be 
done  for  the  real  civilization  of  a  |)eople — 
we  wish  to  call  our  readers’  attention  to  a 
little  l)ook,  published  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  by  Ih-ofessor  Craik, 
which  brings  together  all  then  known  of 
this  people,  and  suggests  some  considera- 
:  tions  on  the  subject  of  colonization,  which 
I  have  been  adopted  and  made  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  good  deal  of  sjieculation  by  wri¬ 
ters  of  high  authority.  Civilization,  among 
a  people  circumstanced  as  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers,  “  could,”  he  says,  “  only  be  intro- 
I  duced  by  their  being  brought  into  com¬ 
munication  with  other  nations  alreaily 
civilized  and,  in  a  lecture  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin  to  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  an  argument  Ls 
founded  upon  there  being  no  example  of 
the  contrary  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  traditions  which,  among  the 
Greeks,  ascribed  to  Prometheus,  “  a  sup- 
|)osed  superhuman  lieing,”  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  tire,  and  those  which 
represented  Triptolemus,  Cadmus,  and 
other  strangers  from  distant  countries,  as 
introducing  agriculture  and  letters;  the 
Peruvian  tradition  of  a  white  man,  whom 
they  believed  to  be  the  ofispring  of  the 
sim,  and  which  perhajw  was  meant  to  ex¬ 
press,  in  figurative  language,  that  this  first 
instructor  was  of  a  difterent  family  of 
mankind,  and  came  from  the  east,  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  Archbishop  in  supjiort  of 
this  view,  and  he  adds : 

“  But  there  is  no  need  to  inquire,  even  if  we 
could  do  80  with  any  hope  of  success,  what  mix¬ 
ture  there  may  be  of  truth  and  fable  in  any  of 
these  traditions.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is 
enough  to  have  pointed  out  that  they  all  agree  in 
one  thing,  in  representing  civilization  as  having 
been  introduced  (whenever  it  Aas  been  introduced) 
not  from  within,  but  from  without. 

“  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  case,  all  the  proof 
that  a  negative  admits  of.  In  all  the  few  in.stan- 
ces  in  which  there  is  any  record  or  tradition  of  a 
savage  people  becoming  civilized,  we  have  a  cor¬ 
responding  record  or  tradition  of  their  having 
been  aid^  by  instructors ;  and  in  all  the  (very 
numerous)  cases  we  know  of  in  which  savages 
have  been  left  to  themselves,  they  appear  never 
to  have  advanced  one  step.  The  experiment,  as 
it  may  be  called,  has  been  going  on  in  various 
regions  for  many  ages ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
never  once  succe^ed.” 
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The  first  of  the  lejjends  which  we  find 
in  the  Polynesian  Mythology,  is  one  call¬ 
ed  “Tlie  Children  of  Heaven  and  Earth.” 
On  the  flat  surface  of  the  earth  is  out-  ; 
spread  the  heaven.  Their  children,  who  j 
would  seem  to  have  been  identical  in  na- 1 
ture  and  daring  with  the  Titans  of  Hesiod,  1 
but  whom  Polynesian  legend  represents 
as  more  successful  in  their  enterprise  than 
the  beings  of  Grecian  fable,  found  them¬ 
selves  stnaitened  for  room;  above  the  1 
lower  surface  of  heaven  they  could  not  I 
force  a  way ;  and  if  the  caverns  of  earth  I 
gave  them  a  place  of  refiige,  it  was,  in  the  1 
language  of  MacPherson,  “  dark  and  un¬ 
lovely.”  To  remove  the  inconvenience  i 
was  their  first  object.  The  author  of 
evil  suggested  slaying  them.  Tliis  was 
resisted  by  the  others.  “  Let  us  tear 
them  ajiart,”  was  the  language  of  the  , 
'  father  of  forests ;  “let  the  sky  become  as 
a  stranger  to  us.  Let  the  earth  remain  to 
close  ns  as  our  nursing  mother.”  Five  ; 
brothers  agreed  to  this.  Tliere  was  one — 
the  Adversary — who  opposed. 

Tlie  god  and  father  of  the  cultivated  ' 
food  of  man  rises  up  that  he  may  rend 
them  asunder.  He  fails.  The  Cither  of 
fish  and  reptiles  has  no  better  success. 
The  father  of  such  food  for  man  as  springs 
up  spontaneously,  sinLs  in  the  effort.  Tlie 
god  and  father  of  savage  men  tries,  and 
his  strength  is  found  wanting.  At  last 
arrived  Tane-Mahuta,  the  go<l  and  father 
of  forests.  He,  by  violent  efforts,  at  Last 
succeeds.  Light  is  now  introduced,  and 
the  fair  world,  which  it  seems  had  lain  con¬ 
cealed,  becomes  visible.  Tauheremateu, 
the  father  of  winds,  resents  the  sejiaration. 
lie  sends  one  of  his  children  to  the  east, 
one  to  the  south,  one  to  the  west,  and  one 
to  the  north.  The  earth  is  strexm  with 
the  boughs  and  branches  of  the  trees  of 
Tane-Mahuta,  the  father  of  forests.  After 
destroying  the  forests,  this  fierce  demon, 
who  would  seem  to  be  the  very  prince  of 
the  powers  of  the  air,  directed  his  rage 
against  the  ocean.  The  god  of  ocean  flies 
through  his  seas.  In  every  mythology 
man  seeks  to  represent  to  himself  his  deities 
as  with  human  attributes,  and  so  we  have 
ocean  wedded,  and  with  his  children  about 
him.  In  their  contest  with  the  father  of 
tempests,  the  children  of  ocean  learn  that 
their  fate  is  hereafter  to  be  cooked  and 
fried.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  pro¬ 
phecy  of  man,  and  what  he  would  do. 

The  legend  is  told  somewhat  differently 
in  Sir  George  Grey’s  book  and  Mr.  Tay¬ 


lor’s.  tVlien  the  heaven  arid  the  earth  are 
divideil  it  is  necessarv  to  keep  them  asun¬ 
der  ;  and  in  3Ir.  Taylor’s  legend  we  have 
the  father  of  forests — himself  in  sha|)e  a 
gigantic  tree,  with  his  roots  planted  in 
heaven,  and  his  head  resting  m  earth,  a 
sort  of  inverted  Atlas — filaoed  at  his  full 
length  lietween  them — a  picturesipie  ob¬ 
ject.  How  long  Tane-Mahuta  remained 
in  this  rather  uneasy  |)osture  we  know  not 
— ^lK>rhaps  for  ages — for  time  never  pre¬ 
sents  a  difficulty  to  the  builders  of  worlds. 

“  Nine  centaries  bounce  they  from  cavern  to 
rock,” 

and  it  is  but  as  a  moment.  He  separated 
heaven  and  earth,  or  rather  kept  them 
apart  at  first ;  but,  after  a  time,  we  find 
their  continue<l  8e|Kiration  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Lofty  trees  rise  up  from  the 
earth,  and  are  the  pillars  which  sujuiort 
the  heaven. 

The  &ther  of  the  winds,  after  dashing 
the  ocean  into  spray,  and  tearing  up  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  next  attacked  the  gods 
of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  food  re- 
s])ectively ;  but  here  he  fortunately  failed. 
Man,  ^erc€  ;/»au,  as  the  native  word  Is  in- 
;  terpreted,  now  ajipears  on  the  scene.  He 
!  conquers  all  his  brothers  and  eats  them. 

I  This  at  first  looks  like  c.annibalism,  but  is 
'  not  quite  so  bad,  as  the  brothers  with  long 
;  names  turn  out  to  be,  when  interpreted, 

'  sweet-potatoes,  fern-roots,  binis,  &c. ;  and 
i  the  legend  only  expresses  that  all  such 
things  became  the  food  of  m.an — of  man 
!  in  that  stage  in  which  he  is  designated  as 
I  fierce  man. 

i  Of  Tiki,  the  father  or  creator  of  man, 

I  little  is  told.  Ho  Is  described  as  having 
I  made  man  in  his  oim  image.  He  took  red 
j  clay,  kneaded  it  with  his  own  blood,  form- 
j  ed  the  eyes  and  limbs,  and  then  gave  the 
I  image  breath.  The  word  Tiki  is  said,  in 
'  some  of  the  Polynesian  languages,  to  mean 
an  image.  A  new-born  cliild  is  described 
as  a  gift  of  Tiki  from  the  unseen  world. 
I  The  crown  of  a  chieftain’s  head,  the  most 
!  sacred  part  of  his  person,  is  called  by  the 
name  of  Tiki.  In  one  account,  we  find 
:  woman  described  as  made  of  one  of  the 
'  man’s  ribs ;  and  “  their  general  tenn  for 
bone  is  hevee,  or  as  Professor  Lee  gives  it, 
I  i?p/,  a  sound  bearing  a  singular  resem- 
:  blance  to  the  Hebrew  name  of  our  first 
j  mother.”  ♦ 

1  *  Craik,  “New  Zealanders,"  p.  325.  Professor 

I  Craik  quotes  “  Nicholas’s  Yoyago,”  vol.  1,  p.  69,  and 
i  "  Lee’s  New  Zealand  Grammar,”  p.  140. 
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The  Rroat  hero  of  the  New  Zealaml 
mytholojpy  is  Maui.  Of  him  a  limulred 
storiea  are  toM.  He  can  scarcely  be  call- 
e<l  a  Rod.  If  a  Rod,  he  most  resembles 
the  Hermes  of  the  Greek  poets — if  m:ui, 
asceiulinR  to  the  rank  of  god,  Hercules  is 
not  unlike  the  conception.  He  is  known 
not  alone  in  New  Zealand,  but  in  several 
of  the  islands.  He  is  one  of  six  brothers, 
but  destined  to  be  the  Rreatest  of  all.  His 
brothers  are  called  “the  forRetful,”  or 
“  the  absent.”  The  youngest  is  known  by 
many  names,  each  name  expressing  some 
one  of  his  attributes.  He  is,  however,  most 
often  calle<l  by  the  endearing  name  given 
to  the  intiint  child  of  a  chieftain — Potiki, 
or  the  gift  of  Tiki  from  the  unseen  world. 
Legends,  many  of  them  as  playful  as  those 
in  Homer’s  Hymn  to  Hermes,  are  told  of 
him  and  his  early  wiles,  in  which  there  is 
often  quite  as  much  of  malice  as  of  fun. 
\  good  many  of  them  are  told  in  Sir 
George  Grey’s  book,  and  are  exceedingly 
amusing ;  a  good  many  more  are  given  by 
Mr.  Taylor.  Maui  is  a  great  tisherman, 
ami  he  actually  fishes  up  the  northern  isl¬ 
and  of  New  Zealaml  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  The  shape  of  the  land  proves  the 
truth  of  the  story.  The  hills  ami  valleys, 
and  all  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  of 
the  land,  arose  from  the  fact,  that  his 
brothers  crimped  the  fish  with  their  tua- 
tinies — the  tuatini  is  the  ancient  Maori 
knife,  an  instniment  l)ordered  with  a  row 
of  shark’s  teeth.  The  shape  and  ap|>earanco 
of  the  land  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the 
story.  The  salt-water  eye  of  the  fish  is 
Wanganui-a-tera  (Port  Nicholson) ;  the 
fresh-w.ater  eye  is  Wairarapa;  the  iq>per 
Jaw  is  Uongo-Uongo  (the  north  head  of 
Port  Nicholson) ;  the  lower  jaw  is  Te  Hi- 
murapa  (south  head  of  ditto).  The  head 
of  this  land-fish  of  Maui  lies  at  Turakirae 
(a  mountain  on  the  coa.st  near  Wairarapa)  ; 
the  tail  is  the  spirits’  flying  place  (Cape 
Maria  Van  Diemen) ;  the  belly  is  Taupo 
and  Tongariro. 

•  Maui  waxes  ambitious.  He  lays  snares 
for  the  sun  and  moon,  but  the  sun’s  rays 
bite  his  traps  in  two.  This  is  hot  work, 
.and  he  calls  for  w.ater.  He  calls  to  the 
birds — some  refuse  to  obey,  some  fail  in 
the  eftbrt  to  get  it.  One  he  throws  into 
the  fire — hence  its  yellow  color  through 
all  after  ages ;  another  he  streaks  with 
white  near  the  beak  ;  he  pulls  the  legs  of 
a  third,  to  enable  it  to  move  freely  in  the 
water.  Maui  is  said  also,  on  another  oo- 
VOI*  XXXVIIL-Na  L 


casion,  to  have  tatooed  the  li{>s  of  the 
native  dog — hence  its  black  mu^e. 

Maui  seeks  immortality.  He  thinks  to 
conquer  death.  The  sun  and  moon,  ho 
sees,  do  not  perish,  because  they  bathe 
in  the  Imng  fountain.  He  will  do  the 
same.  He  will  descend  into  the  Hades — 
into  the  unseen  land — there  the  living 
stream  is.  Tlie  success  of  his  adventure 
depended  on  his  entering  the  unseen  world 
an«i  returning  before  the  Goddess  of 
Death,  whom  he  found  sleeping,  should 
awake.  All  the  birds  of  the  air  were  his 
companions,  and  he  charged  them  to  be 
silent.  All  were  silent  with  ex{>ectation. 
Tl>en  the  Piwaka-waka  began  to  laugh. 
“  Hell’s  jaws  closed,”  and  this  was  the  end 
of  Maui.  “Had  not  the  Piwaka-waka 
laughed,  Maui  would  have  drunk  of  the 
living  stream,  and  man  would  never  have 
died.” 

We  are  disposed  rather  to  refer  to  a 
review  of  Sir  George  Grey’s  Polynesian 
^lythology,  by  a  fellow-laborer  of  ours, 
which  appeared  in  the  last  July  number 
of  this  journal,  th.an  ourselves  relate  the 
stories  of  the  other  mythological  heroes 
of  the  Maori  legends.  Mr.  Taylor’s  ac¬ 
counts  .and  Sir  George’s  differ,  but  not 
essontialljr.  To  a  iierson  interested  in  the 
subject.  It  would  be  desirable  to  read 
both. 

The  gods  of  the  Maori  seem,  for  the  most 
part,  to  have  been  deified  men.  The  chief 
thought  connected  with  spiritual  matters 
is,  that  their  ancestors  are  divinities — 
most  often  jealous  and  malignant.  Tliey 
are  thought  of  as  enemies  to  be  propiti¬ 
ated.  The  spirits  of  children  who  have 
died  soon  after  birth,  are  regarded  M'ith 
j>eculiar  fear.  They  are  supposed  to  wish 
to  lessen  to  others  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
of  which  they  have  been  defrauded ;  and 
they  are  also  thought  of  as  having  passed 
away  from  earth  too  soon  to  have  formed 
such  attachments  to  their  families  as  would 
make  the  spirits  of  growm  persons  kindly 
disposed.  If  a  ftiture  state  is  presented 
to  the  mind  of  a  New  Zealander,  it  would 
seem  to  be  only  as  if  life  was  lengthened 
out  indefinitely,  the  unseen  w'orld  being 
the  scene  of  the  same  kind  of  enjoyments 
and  troubles  as  occupy  men  on  earth.  The 
gods  were  more  often  heard  than  seen.  A 
low,  whistling  sound  u'as  recognized  as 
the  voice  of  a  spirit  or  a  god — the  u  hirl- 
wind  and  the  thunder  were  also  divine. 
To  the  eye,  a  deity  was  m  infested  in  the 
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rainbow — the  stars  were  heroes  who  had 
passed  from  earth. 

“  The  following  account  was  given  by  a  Chief, 
who  was  in  a  war  expedition  against  the  Ngatia- 
wa,  at  Otakl.  They  were  endeavoring  to  storm 
the  powerful  pa  Kaknta,  at  Rangi-nm.  At  noon, 
when  encamp^  opposite  the  beleaguered  place, 
Puta,  the  Priest  of  Taupo,  who  was  in  their 
party,  stood  and  prayed  to  Rongo-mai,  the  great 
^od  of  his  tribe,  that  he  would  manifest  himself 
in  their  favor,  and  give  the  pa  into  their  hands. 
Immediately  a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  they  saw  Rongo-mai  rushing  through 
the  air,  his  form,  which  is  that  of  a  wlmle,  was  of 
fire,  with  a  great  head  ;  he  flew  straight  into  the 
pa,  which  he  entered  with  his  head  downwards, 
nocking  up  the  dust,  which  arose  in  a  cloud 
with  a  crasn  like  thunder.  The  Priest  said,  in  | 
two  days  the  place  would  be  taken,  which  ac- 1 
cordingly  came  to  p^  My  informant,  a  very 
sensible  Christian  Chief,  believed  it  was  actually 
the  god  who  appeared,  bid  him  draw  his  form, 
which  he  did  ;  it  was  evidently  a  meteor,  and  a 
very  bright  one,  to  have  been  thus  apparent 
at  noon.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  should  have 
been  seen  at  the  very  moment  the  Priest  was 
praying  for  his  god  to  appear,  and  further,  that  it 
should  have  fallen  into  the  very  pa  they  were  at¬ 
tacking.  It  was  natural  that  it  should  have  been  I 
regarded  as  a  favorable  omen  by  one,  and  as  the 
contrary  by  the  others ;  but  had  the  besieged  not 
been  intimidated,  and  fought  courageously  and 
conquered,  then  it  would  doubtless  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  favorable  omen  for  them.  It  is 
according  to  the  result  that  these  sights  are  esti¬ 
mated,  and  as  many  are  seen  without  anything 
remarkable  occurring,  so  nothing  is  thought  of 
them,  but  only  of  the  few  which  are  attended  with 
a  particular  result,  as  in  this  instance.  A  similar 
case  occurred  to  me  during  a  journey  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Island.  I  was  preaching  from  the 
words, '  Behold  I  saw  Satan  like  lightning  fall 
from  heaven.’  I  had  no  sooner  concluded,  than 
the  chapel,  a  dark  building  of  raupo,  with  the 
only  door  and  a  small  aperture  to  admit  the  light, 
was  suddenly  Illuminati ;  we  all  rushed  out  and 
saw  a  splendid  meteor,  like  a  drawn  sword.  My 
congregation,  with  almost  one  voice,  exclaimed, 
'Ttere  is  Satan  falling  from  heaven.’  My  son 
once  saw  a  brilliant  meteor  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ;  he  immediately  ran  into  the  house  to  tell  us, 
but  we  were  only  just  in  time  to  see  its  receding 
rays.  Some  few  years  ago,  four  or  five  meteoric 
stones  were  seen  at  Wanganui,  during  the  day, 
rushing  with  great  noise  and  brightness  through 
the  air  ;  tbey  flew  in  a  crescent  form,  and  appear¬ 
ed  to  fall  so  near,  that  some  Europeans  who  were 
there  went  in  search  of  them.  Meteors  are  very 
frequently  seen  in  New  Zealand.” — Pp.  42,  43. 

The  strange  institution  of  Tapu,  or 
Taboo,  is  dicussed  in  a  very  valuable  es¬ 
say  by  Mr.  Taylor.  He  says,  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  most  correctly  defined  as  a  “  reli¬ 
gious  observance  established  for  political 


purposes.”  The  definition  will  do  less  to 
make  the  matter  understood  than  the  ex¬ 
emplifications  given.  In  Dieftenbach’s 
Glossary,  he  interprets  the  word  “  tapu  ” 
by  the  English  words,  “  sacred,  inv-isible, 
forbidden and  in  discussing  the  subject, 
he  says  that  “  in  its  sacred  ami  rigorous 
character  it  has  the  double  meaning  in 
New  Zealand  of  religious  worship  and 
civil  law.”  Religion  and  law  are  never 
separate  in  early  periods  of  society ;  and 
among  people  circumstanced  as  the  Maui 
were,  where  nothing  that  could  be  called 
a  central  power  existed — where,  in 
truth,  there  was  nothing  to  represent, 
or  even  suggest  the  organization  of  a 
State,  religion  was  necessarily  the  sole 
bond  of  union.  The  simplest  cases  of  the 
Tapu  are  nothing  more  than  the  assertion 
of  property  in  any  object  not  before  a|)- 
propriated.  The  severities  of  religion,  or 
the  dread  of  punishment  from  the  unseen 
world,  w'ould  protect  a  house,  which  its 
owTier  had  left  for  a  season — secure  his 
canoe  from  being  plundered,  or  form  an 
invisible  fence  round  his  kumara  field. 
In  the  same  way  the  tree  which  an  indivi¬ 
dual  claims  as  his  for  any  purpose  is  se¬ 
cured.  A  married  woman  or  a  girl  be¬ 
trothed  is  “  tapu.”  l*laces  are  “  tapu  ” 
for  certain  reasons — rivers,  with  reference 
to  times  of  fishing — cultivated  lands  till 
planting  or  reaping  was  completed,  and 
the  like.  Breaking  the  tapu  in  this  world 
is  punished  by  the  Atuas,  or  spirits  of  the 
dead,  who  punish  the  crime  by  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  disease.  Such  are  some  of  the 
simplest  cases,  but  they  would  be  far 
from  giving  an  adequate  representation  of 
a  custom  that  extends  to  every  relation 
and  incident  of  life,  and  that  connects 
itself  with  the  whole  system  of  society. 

The  “tapu”  consisted  in  making  per¬ 
sons,  places,  or  things  “  sacred,”  or  sepa¬ 
rated.  A  person  under  the  “  tapu  ”  could 
not  be  touched  by  any  one,  or  even  raise 
his  hand  to  his  head.  He  was  fed  by 
another.  In  drinking,  M'ater  was  jiourcd 
from  a  calabash  into  his  month.  When 
poured  upon  his  hands,  in  washing,  he 
could  not  touch  the  vessel  from  which  it 
was  poured. 

A  person  became  “  tapu  ”  by  touching 
a  dead  body,  or  by  suffering  from  serious 
disease. 

The  clothes  that  had  been  worn  by  an 
aviki  or  chief,  were  “tapu.”  If  worn  by 
another,  the  belief  was  that  the  act  would 
be  punished  by  death.  The  tinder-box  of 
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a  chief  was  lost  or  mislaid.  Some  per¬ 
sons  were  rash  enough  to  light  their  pipes 
at  it,  but  are  said  to  have  died  of  actual 
fright  when  they  found  who  had  been 
the  owner,  and  what  a  powerful  “  tapu  ” 
they  had  violated.  The  sanctity  of  the 
owner  in  some  way  rendered  whatever 
had  been  used  by  him  sacred.  It  partook 
of  his  nature — became,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  him.  How  much  more  would  this  be 
the  case,  for  in  this  superstition  consider¬ 
ations  of  more  and  less  arose,  if  the  Uood 
of  the  chieftain  touched  any  object.  A 
party  of  natives  visited  one  of  the  great 
chiefs  in  a  new  canoe.  While  at  his  place, 
he  went  out  with  them  in  the  canoe,  a 
short  distance.  While  getting  to  the 
boat  he  hurt  his  foot,  and  blood  flowed 
from  the  wound.  Tlie  owner  of  the  boat, 
knowing  that  this  “  tapued  ”  the  boat  to 
the  chiet^  dragged  it  on  shore  and  left  it  for 
him  opposite  his  house.  Mr.  Taylor  had 
an  esca|>e  of  losing  his  house  from  a  simi¬ 
lar  accident.  A  native  gentleman  struck 
his  head  against  a  beam  and  cut  it.  Tlie 
custom  of  the  country  M'ould  in  former 
times  have  given  the  house  to  him.  The 
inconvenience  of  applying  native  customs 
to  strangers  resident  in  the  country  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  to  have  been  felt,  and, 
long  before  this  incident,  it  is  probable 
that  this  precise  consequence  would  have 
been  unlikely  to  follow  in  such  a  case. 
The  punishment  incurred  by  a  violation  of 
the  “  tapu  ”  was  supposed  to  be  inflicted 
by  “atuas,”  who  were  the  spirits  of  an¬ 
cestors,  who  were  often  very  capricious  in 
their  resentments,  and  who  were  quite  as 
likely,  if  not  more  so,  to  visit  the  crime  on 
their  relative  who  suffered  the  wrong,  as 
on  those  whom  mere  human  laws  would 
regard  as  the  offender.  The  sacred  place 
where  a  chieftain  ate  his  food  could  not 
be  allowed  to  be  polluted  by  the  clothes 
of  a  slave,  “  for  the  clothes  having  be¬ 
come  sacred  the  instant  they  entered  the 
precincts  of  the  ‘tapued’  place,  would 
ever  after  be  useless  in  the  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  life,  since  they  would  be  liable 
to  be  brought  frequently  in  contact  with 
food  intended  for  the  use  of  the  family.” 
“  Hence,”  adds  Mr.  Shortland,  from  whom 
we  have  quoted  the  last  sentence,  “we 
cease  to  wonder  th.at  a  chief  should  have 
been  moved  in  anger,  even  to  kill  a  slave 
who,  through  carelessness,  caused  him  to 
offend  the  dreaded  spirits  by  such  an  act 
as  that  of  leaving  any  article  of  his  dress 
within  the  limits  of  the  femily  cookhouse, 


although,  wliile  mnorant  of  the  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  the  New  ^alander’s  superstitious 
belief,  we  must  have  regarded  his  doing 
so  as  wanton  barbarity.”  * 

As  the  support  of  the  people  depended,^ 
before  New  Zealand  had  become  a  colony, 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  kumara  and  taro, 
all  employed  in  such  M'ork  were  made 
“  tapu,”  and  could  undertake  no  other 
work  till  this  was  completed.  The  grounds 
themselves  were  in  the  same  way  inter¬ 
dicted  to  all  not  so  occupied.  The  kara- 
kias,  or  solemn  spells,  by  which  persons 
and  places  were  thus  devoted,  remind  us 
of  the  strange  ritual  language  of  the 
Zenda  Vesta;  and  through  this  whole 
subject  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  the 
old  eastern  solemnities,  in  which  law  and 
religion  were  united.  The  great  ruling 
power,  however,  was  the  human  imagina¬ 
tion.  Disregard  the  spell,  and  its  power 
was  at  an  end,  so  far  as  the  Atuas  were 
concerned.  Other  sanctions,  no  doubt, 
there  were,  not  of  law,  but  of  that  in 
which  all  law  has  its  support,  opinion. 
And  an  offender  against  the  feelings  of  a 
people,  while  public  opinion  had  undergone 
no  change,  was  not  unlikely  to  meet  his  fate 
from  those  who  were  more  quick  to  anger 
than  dead  ancestors,  however  deep  their 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  their  race. 
But  even  before  Christianity  had  gained 
an  ascendant  over  the  natives,  public 
oi)inion  was  changing  upon  this  subject. 
Tne  rank  of  the  person  imposing  the 
“  tapu  ”  was  looked  to ;  and  the  powerful 
man  disregarded  the  “  tapu  ”  of  an  infe¬ 
rior.  “  In  the  early  days  of  the  mission 
it  was  a  great  annoyance.”  The  missiona¬ 
ries  at  last  determined  to  disregard  it, 
and  the  natives  then  said  the  “  tapu  ”  did 
not  apply  to  Europeans,  as  being  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  religion.  This  was  soon  extended 
to  their  converts,  and  the  “tapu”  may  be 
described  as  ceasing  to  exist. 

There  were  some  persons  and  places  al¬ 
ways  sacred,  as  arikis  and  tohungas,  and 
their  houses,  in  which — such  was  the  force 
of  the  tapu — even  the  owners  could  not  eat, 
but  took  their  meals  in  the  open  air ; 
women  could  not  eat  with  the  men.^  The 
sacred  character  of  the  man  was*  such, 
that  thus  communicated  it  was  feared  it 
would  be  death.  If  a  cbvetous  chief  took 
a  fancy  to  anytliing  belonging  to  an  infe¬ 
rior,  he  called  it  by  his  own  name,  said  it 

*  Shortland’i  Southern  Districts  of  New  Zealand. 
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was  a  part  of  himsolf — ^his  backbone  was 
the  favorite  phrase — ^aiul  it  became  his. 
The  head  was  the  most  sacred  part  of  the 
person,  that  which  the  chieftain  could  not 

himself  even  touch.  “  D - your  eyes,” 

from  an  English  sailor,  Is  not  to  any  one 
a  very  polite  phrase,  but  we  can  form  no 
conception  of  how  it  wounds  Maori  feel¬ 
ing.  “  I’ll  plug  your  ears  with  tobacco,” 
roused  one  of  their  old  chiefs  into  actual 
madness.  To  hear  any  one  talk  of  plac¬ 
ing  food  in  his  car,  a  part  of  his  head, 
without  avenging  the  insult,  would  be  to 
a  chief  to  incur  the  :mger  of  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  and  the  consequent  punishment. 
To  a  “  missionary  ”  native  it  would  be  of 
less  moment,  from  his  belief  that  the  God 
preached  by  the  l*akepa  had  power  over 
the  malignant  spirits  of  the  dead,  and 
would  protect  him.  In  the  di8j)utes  with 
the  English  Government,  the nativestapued 
the  woods  and  the  sea-coast,  and  great  in¬ 
convenience  arose  from  the  Wish  to  respect 
their  superstitions.  In  many  cases  a  small 
sum  of  money,  or  a  trifling  present,  was 
enough  to  have  all  difficulties  from  the 
tapu  removed,  as  its  duration  depended 
on  the  will  of  the  person  imposing  it : 

“  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  tapu  arises 
from  the  will  of  the  chief ;  that  by  it  he  laid  a 
ban  upon  whatever  he  felt  dispo^.  It  was  a 
^^feat  power,  which  could  at  all  times  be  c.\ercised 
for  his  own  advantage,  and  the  maintenance  of 
his  power ;  frequently  making  some  trifling  cir¬ 
cumstance  the  reason  of  potting  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  to  great  inconvenience,  rendering  a  road 
to  the  pa,  perhaps  the  most  direct  and  frequented, 
or  a  grove,  or  a  fountain,  or  anything  else,  tapu, 
by  his  arbitrary  wilL  Without  the  tapu,  he  was 
only  ‘  be  tangata  noa,’  or  common  man,  and  this 
is  what  long  deterred  many  high  chiefs  from  em¬ 
bracing  Christianity,  lest  they  should  lose  this 
main  support  of  their  power. 

Few  but  ariki,  or  great  tohungas,  claimed  the 
power  of  the  tapu  ;  inferior  ones,  indeed,  occa¬ 
sionally  used  it,  but  the  observance  of  it  was 
ehiefly  confined  to  his  own  retainers,  and  was 
often  violated  with  impunity,  or  by  giving  a 
small  uttt  or  payment  But  be  who  presumed  to 
violate  the  tapu  of  an  ariki,  did  it  at  the  ri^  of 
his  life  and  property. 

‘’The  tapu  in  many  instances  was  beneficial, 
considering  the  state  of  society,  the  absence  of 
law,  and  the  fierce  character  of  the  people ;  it 
formed  no  bad  substitute  for  a  dictatorial  form 
of  gpivemment,  and  made  the  nearest  approach  to 
an  organized  state  of  society,  or  rather  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  last  remaining  trace  of  a  more 
civilized  policy,  possessed  by  their  remote  ances¬ 
tors.  In  it  we  discern  somewhat  of  the  ancient 
dignity  and  power  of  the  high  chief  m*  ariki,  and 
a  remnant  of  the  sovereign  authority  they  once 


possessed,  with  the  remarkable  union  of  the  king¬ 
ly  and  sacerdotal  character  in  their  persons.  It 
rendered  them  a  distinct  race  ;  more  nearly  allied 
to  gods  than  men ;  their  persons,  garments, 
houses,  and  everything  belonging  to  them,  being 
so  sacred,  that  to  touch  or  meddle  with  them  was 
alone  sufficient  to  occasion  death. 

“Their  gods  being  no  more  than  decca-sed 
chiefs,  they  were  regarded  as  living  ones,  and 
thus  were  not  to  be  killed  by  inferior  men,  but 
only  by  those  who  had  more  powerful  atuus  in 
them.  The  victorious  chief  wno  had  slain  num¬ 
bers,  and  had  swallowed  their  eyes,  and  drank 
their  blood,  was  supposed  to  have  added  the 
spirits  of  his  victims  to  his  own ;  and  thus  in¬ 
creased  the  power  of  his  spirit.  To  keep  up  this 
idea,  and  hinder  the  lower  ordm  from  trying 
whether  it  wore  possible  to  kill  such  corporeal  and 
living  gods,  was  the  grand  work  of  the  tapu ;  and 
it  did  socce^  in  doing  so  ;  during  by-gone  ages  it 
has  had  a  wide-spread  sway,  and  exercised  a  fear¬ 
ful  power  over  l^nighted  races  of  men,  until  the 
stone  cut  without  hands  smote  this  mighty  image 
of  cruelty  on  its  feet,  caused  it  to  fall,  and  like  the 
chaff  of  the  summer’s  threshing  floor,  the  wind  of 
God’s  word  has  swept  it  away  I’’ — Taylor’s  “  Te 
Ika  a  Maui ;  or,  New  Zealand  and  its  Inhabi¬ 
tants,”  pp.  C3,  G4. 

Slavery  existed  through  Polynesia  ;  and 
wliile  their  superstitions,  which  we  have 
mentioned,  continued,  it  was  almost  im- 
IKjssible  it  should  ever  have  been  done 
aw’ay.  On  this  subject  we  transcribe  a 
sentence  from  Mr.  Shortland  : 

“  In  relation  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
it  may  be  here  stated  that  the  ‘  atna’  of  one  tribe 
are  not  believed  to  meddle  with  the  members  of 
another  tribe  ;  and  that,  when  a  person  was  taken 
prisoner,  his  connection  with  his  own  tribe  was 
severed,  and  its  ‘atua’  ceased  to  care  for  him. 
ilence,  as  a  captive  had  no  dread  of  offending  tl)e 
‘  atua’  of  his  own  or  of  his  adopted  tribe  by  cook¬ 
ing  or  by  carrying  food  on  his  back,  every  sort  of 
work  having  to  do  with  cooking  was  performed 
by  this  class  of  persons,  aided  by  those  females  of 
the  tribe  who  were  not  8upiK>8^  to  be  regarded 
with  peculiar  interest  by  the  ‘atua,’  and  were 
therefore  unworthy  to  be  ranked  among  the 
sacred. 

“Slavery  was,  in  New  Zealand,  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  superstitious  bdief  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  The  captive  was,  however,  in  some 
respects  more  free  than  his  master ;  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  him  fearlessly,  he  fed  well, 
was  not  expected  to  overwork  himself,  and  seldom 
cared  to  return  to  his  own  tribe — which  circum¬ 
stance  in  itself  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  his  being 
generally  well  treated ;  and  if  eventually  be  obtain¬ 
ed  a  wife  from  the  females  of  his  adopt^  tribe,  his 
children  inherited  their  mother's  position,  and  be¬ 
came  objects  of  care  to  the  spirits  of  her  ancestors. 
Any  one,  therefore,  would  be  led  into  error,  were 
he  to  form  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  this  clasH 
of  persons  from  a  knowledge  of  what  slavery  has 
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been  generally,  or  is  now,  in,  other  countries.” —  blow.”  He  then  set  his  house  on  fire,  stript 
Shortland’s"  Soathern  Districts  of  New  Zealand,”  him  of  all  his  clothes  but  his  shirt,  and  left 
pp.  2%,  297.  him  on  the  lM>ach.  Under  Ids  shirt  he 

contrived  to  conceal  a  “raka-potmamu,”  a 
Without  some  knowledge  of  their  le-  weapon  made  of  the  stone,  pounamu, 
gendary  hi.story,  and  of  their  peculiar  cus-  which  belonged  jointly  to  him  and 
toms,  it  is  imfmssible  to  imderstand  any  Taiaroa.  He  gave  this  to  his  wife,  bid 
narrative  from  the  n.atives ;  worse  than  her  conceal  it  from  Taiaroa,  and  keep  it 
this,  the  narrative  will  mislead,  as  meta-  for  their  child.  Taiaroa  is  told  that  it 
phorical  language  will  be  mistaken  for  has  been  lost  when  the  house  was  burnt, 
literaL  Mr.  Shortland,  who,  in  1843,  was  and  believes,  or  aftects  to  believe,  this 
acting  in  New  Zealand  in  the  double  ca-  account  of  it.  The  dying  man  is  removed 
pacity  of  protector  of  native  interests  and  to  Taiaroa’s  house.  On  the  day  after  his 
uiterpreter  to  Land  Coinnussioners  sent  arrival  it  is  suggested  to  him,  by  Tuaroa 
out  by  the  British  Government,  gives  us  and  his  wife,  that  if  his  death  occurs  soon, 
a  curious  instance  of  his  being  nearly  they  will  be  able  to  refer  it  to  the  vio- 
misled  in  an  important  ca.se  by  not  know-  lence  offered  him  by  Matahara,  and  that 
ing,  or  not  at  the  moment  remembering,  it  is  better  for  him,  with  this  view,  to 
the  imjmrt  of  figurative  language.  The  .allow  himself  to  be  strangled.  He  con- 
whole  story  is  so  illustrative  of  native  char-  sents.  A  slave  watches.at  the  door  during 
acter,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  vicious  this  scene  of  the  tragedy.  He  takes  the 
shrewdness  of  individual  natives  wishing  ,  rope,  ties  a  slip-knot,  and  adjusts  the 
to  use  English  laws  and  English  power  to  j  cord  round  his  neck.  “  Piro,”  his  wife, 
carry  out  their  object,  that  we  nuiy  as  well  “  sat  at  his  feet,  while  Taiaroa  pulls  the 
relate  it  in  a  few  words.  rope  tight,  till  he  was  dead.” 

An  old  cliie^  Pokeui,  lived  near  Mr.  Taiaroa  now  ties  crape  round  his  hat, 
Shortland’s  residence.  He  was  always  calls  on  a  Wwleyan  missionary,  and  tells 
accompanied  by  a  child,  the  great-grand-  in  minute  detail  how  Matahara  has  mur- 
Bon  of  a  brother  of  his  wife.  Pokeni  call-  dured  Kohl,  by  jumping  on  his  breast  and 
ed  on  Mr.  Shortland,  to  tell  him,  that  not  back.  The  missionary  writes  to  the  police 
long  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Shortland’s  magistrate,  and  Matahara  is  apprehended, 
party  the  child’s  fiither  had  been  murder-  charged  with  the  murder,  and  Karetai  as 
ed  by  a  cliief  whom  he  named.  Karetai  being  an  accomplice.  Piro,  in  the  mean- 
was  willing  to  meet  the  accusation,  and  while,  got*8  to  live  with  a  European,  and 
the  case  was  heard  in  the  presence  of  all  confides  the  “  rauka-pounamu”  to  his  care, 
concerned,  except  Taiaroa,  who,  it  will  Some  of  the  natives  saw  it,  and  inquiries 
appear,  was  an  important  actor  in  the  about  it  led  Piro  to  reveal  the  whole 
ca.se.  Kohi,  the  deceased  man,  was  joint  story. 

owner  of  a  boat  with  Karetai,  Matahara,  Mr.  Shortland  tells  that  the  witnesses, 
and  others.  Kohi  fell  ill,  and  thought  him-  when  telling  of  Matahara’s  striking  the 
self  at  the  jmint  of  death.  He  feared  ground,  cursing  at  the  same  time  the  dif- 
th.at  his  son,  the  boy  whom  Pokeni  adopt-  ferent  parts  of  Kohi’s  body,  used  language 
ed,  would  by  his  death  be  deprived  of  which  led  him  to  believe  at  first  that 
the  chance  t>f  getting  any  benefit  from  the  Kohi,  and  not  the  ground,  received  each 
boat,  and  he  determined  to  bum  it.  His  blow.  A  chief  will  sometimes  complain 
wife,  Piro,  endeavored  in  vain  to  dissuade  of  being  shot  at,  when  he  is  only  shot  at 
him,  and  even  plmed  the  child  on  the  in  effigy.  This  is  not  an  unfrequent  form 
dry  brushwoorl,  wliich  he  had  got  heaped  of  insult. 

into  the  boat  that  it  might  be  more  easily  The  despicable  shrewdness  by  which 
set  on  fire.  All  in  vain.  Kohi  was  too  these  people  sought  to  carry  out  their 
ill  to  walk,  but  he  had  himself  carried  to  own  objects  through  the  instrumentality 
the  beach,  where  he  lay  looking  at  the  of  our  laws,  is  not  imlike  what  might  hap- 
boat  burning.  pen  in  parts  of  Queen  Victoria’s  dominioTLs 

Karetai  came  next  morning,  but  did  no  nearer  home.  We  rememl)er  a  case  where 
more  than  scohL  Matahara  and  the  rest  a  man’s  ears  were  cropped  off  with  the 
appeared  on  the  following  day.  Mataha-  assistance  of  his  sisters,  and  the  crime 
ra  was  the  most  furious.  He  kicked  him,  1  charged  on  persons  in  his  neighborhood 
‘‘and  struck  the  ground  repeatedly,  nam-l — the  object  being,  as  far  as  it  could  bt* 
ing  different  parts  of  Kohi’s  body  at  each  |  ascertained,  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a 
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case  of  brutal  outrage — ^to  obtain  in  this 
way  his  support  for  a  while — and  finally 
to  be  enabled  to  emigrate  at  the  exi>cnse 
of  the  Government.  We  transcribe  from 
Mr.  Shortland  an  account  of  the  price  of 
the  boat,  which  would  seem  almost  to 
describe  a  purchase  made  in  Galway. 
The  very  names  look  not  unlike  some 
rustic  spelling  of  such  names  as  Carthy, 
Mat.  O’Hara,  <fec. : 

“The  following  statement  of  the  amount  of 
property  contributed  by  each  of  the  natives,  ten 
in  number,  who  had  a  share  in  the  boat,  was 
made  during  the  investigation  of  the  case  : 


Karetai,  Te  Matabara,) 
and  two  others  . .  j 

>  contributed 

1 

300 

21 

Kohi  . 

U 

100 

6 

Pohata . 

u 

200 

5 

Taheke  . 

a 

100 

5 

Three  others  . . 

u 

4 

700 

41 

If  we  suppose  the  potatoes  worth  sixpence  per 
basket  of  .35  lbB.,'aQd  the  pigs  twelve  shillings 
each,  which  is  a  moderate  estimate,  the  sum  paid 
was  at  least  £42,  a  very  handsome  price  for  a 
second-hand  boat” — P.  19. 

The  “  tapu”  -was  imposed  by  uttering  a 
karakia,  or  charm.  It  was  removed  by  a 
counter-spell.  The  Maori,  before  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity,  never  did  any¬ 
thing  without  uttering  a  Larakin.  They 
had  charms  for  success  in  hunting,  fishing, 
and  war.  The^  never  w'ent  a  journey 
without  committing  themselves  to  the 
care  of  friendly  Atuas,  or  seeking  to  over¬ 
power  the  hostility  of  enemies  among 
their  ancestors  in  Hades.  When  they 
planted  the  kumara,  they  had  incanta¬ 
tions.  The  natives  will  not,  without  great 
reluctance,  repeat  their  karakias.  The 
heathen  natives  regard  the  spells  as  sa¬ 
cred  ;  hence  their  reluctance.  Those  who 
have  embraced  Christianity  regard  them 
as  invocations  to  evil  spirits,  and  on  this 
account  shrink  from  the  utterance.  In 
the  heathen  times,  an  infant  was  baptized 
when  eight  days  old,  and  at  this  baptism 
received  his  name.  The  baptism  was 
sometimes  ■  performed  by  immersion  in  a 
running  stream,  at  times  by  sprinkling. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  karakias  used 
on  the  occasion : 

“  Sprinkle  this  boy — 

Let  him  flame  with  anger  ;  , 

The  bail  will  fldl ; 

Dedicate  him  to  the  god  of  war ; 

Ward,  ward  off  the  spears,  let  them  pass  off. 


Be  nimble  to  jump  about ; 

Shield  off  the  blow,  shield  off  the  spear ; 

Let  the  brave  man  jump  about — 

Dedicate  him  to  the  god  of  war.” 

After  the  baptism  comes  this  charm  ; 

“  Clear  the  land  for  food,  and  be  strong  to 
work : 

Yon  be  angry  and  industrious ; 

You  be  courageous ; 

You  must  work — 

You  must  work  before  the  dew  is  off  the 
ground.” 

Tliere  followed,  after  some  interval  of 
time,  a  rite,  w'hich  Mr.  Taylor  says  re¬ 
sembled  confirmation.  It  would  appear 
that  tliis  second  rite  was  a  formal  deoica- 
tion  of  the  child  to  Tu,  the  god  of  war. 
The  following  incantation  was  then  utter¬ 
ed  by  the  priest,  wliile  he  and  his  attend¬ 
ants  stood  naked  in  the  water,  which  they 
splashed  and  sprinkled  about : 

“  This  is  the  spirit ;  the  spirit  is  present — 

The  spirit  of  this  tapu. 

The  boy  will  be  angry  ;  the  boy  will  flame ; 

The  boy  will  be  brave ;  the  boy  will  possess 
thought 

Name  ye  the  boy. 

That  be  nm  be  angry,  that  he  may  flame — 
To  make  the  hail  (alL 

Dedicate  him  to  fight  for  Tu  ; 

Ward  off  the  blow,  that  he  may  fight  for  Tu. 

The  man  of  war  jumps,  and  waids  off  the 
blows.” 

When  war  was  declared,  the  warrion 
of  a  tribe  were  placed  under  a  tapu ;  after 
the  war  had  ceast'd,  the  tapu  was  re¬ 
moved.  In  both  cases  ritual  verse  was 
used.  We  pass  over  what  Mr.  Taylor 
says  of  their  witchcraft.  It  does  not  es- 
seiitially  differ  from  that  of  every  other 
people  in  the  same  stage  of  barbari.sm. 
He  has  a  striking  chapter  on  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  customs  relating  to  the  dead. 
When  a  chief  dies,  the  event  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  a  district  by  howling,  by  firing 
of  guns,  by  all  manner  of  noi.se  that  can 
be  made.  Of  silent  grief  there  is  no 
thought.  The  body,  until  interment,  is 
placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  dressed  out  in 
mats,  and  adorned  with  feathers;  the 
mere,  or  war-club,  the  gun  and  the  s|)ear, 
rest  beside  the  deceawd.  The  liody  is 
dressed  in  the  best  garments;  and  such 

art  of  the  projierty  of  the  docease<l  as  he 

as  last  used  is  burned  with  him.  The 
ejvrlier  customs  of  the  island  were,  that 
one  or  more  of  the  chiefts  wives  would 
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strangle  themselves,  to  wait  upon  him  in 
the  other  world.  Slaves,  too,  were  killed, 
that  he  might  not  be  without  attendants. 
-Milder  usages  have  since  prevailed ;  but 
a  widow  will  sometimes  insist  on  spreading 
her  mat  over  a  husband's  grave,  and  sleep 
ing  there.  Sometimes  the  widow  will 
console  herself  by  cutting  off  her  hus¬ 
band’s  head,  having  it  dried,  and  then 
sleeping  with  it  by  her  side.  There  were 
funeral  feasts  and  disinterments — the  last 
jirobably  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
tapu  removed,  and  the  ornaments  and  im- 
])lements  which  had  ]>een  burie<l  with  him 
rendered  again  available  for  use,  which, 
■without  the  removal  of  the  tapu,  they 
could  not  have  been. 

They  have  as  many  heavens  as  the 
Hindoos  —  as  many  compartments  in 
Hades  as  Quevedo  himself.  The  lowest 
are  the  worst.  There  the  spirits  fed  upon 
nothing  but  flies,  and  this  food  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  sustain  spiritual  life,  so  that  those 
who  had  their  loilgings  on  the  ground- 
door  fa«led  into  shadow,  and  from  that 
into  blank  nothing-at-all.  Something  bet¬ 
ter  off  were  those  spirits  i^dio  fed  ujwn 
the  spirits  of  kumarus  and  taroes.  The 
keeiK*r  of  the  place  will  sometimes  drive 
back  a  dying  man,  and  not  suffer  him  to 
cross  over  the  plank  which  leads  from  the 
end  of  the  eartn  to  the  unseen  world.  A 
curious  superstition,  identical  with  one 
that  we  fiml  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
makes  them  believe  that  if  one  does  not 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  Reuiga  he  may  re¬ 
turn  ag:un  to  the  earth.  A  story,  such  as 
we  find  everywhere,  of  a  person  while  in 
a  trance  visiting  the  world  of  the  dead, 
Avas  told  Mr.  Taylor.  An  old  woman 
said  she  visited  the  other  world — was  of¬ 
fered  food,  which  she  declined — was  |K*r- 
mitted  by  the  authorities  there  to  return 
to  earth,  but  was  interrupted  by  spirit.s, 
whom  she  propitbted  by  throwing  to 
them  a  kumara  given  her  by  a  relative 
whom  she  met  in  the  course  of  her  jour- 
ne^ 

^le  entrance  to  the  other  world  is  sup- 1 
{K)sed  to  be  at  the  Keinga,  literally  the 
ieaping-place,  which  is  situated  to  the  east 
of  Cape  Maria  V an  Diemen.  “  Reinga,” 
says  Mr.  Dieffenbach,  “  is  the  extremity 
of  a  cliff  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  can¬ 
not  be  approached  from  the  sea-side,  and 
which  lines  the  coast  for  al>out  six  miles.” 
It  is  the  limit  of  the  known  world  to  the 
New  Zealanders.  Sands  everywhere  en¬ 
croach  u])on  this  part  of  the  isLmd.  Hills 


once  covered  by  the  kauri  pine  are  now  I 

stripped  of  the  trees  which  at  one  time 
were  a  protection  agahist  the  sands,  and 
nothing  is  seen  growing  there  but  a  few 
stunted  trees,  with  the  manuka  and  the 
fern.  It  is  probable  that  a  forest,  such  as  t 

in  the  old  classical  mythology,  and  in  j 

Dante’s,  led  to  the  world  of  the  unseen,  j 

was,  at  the  time  the  Rein^  was  thought  | 

of  as  the  entrance  to  Hades,  in  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  fablers  of  the  Maori ;  but 
we  know  not  whether  the  desolation  of  its 
present  aspect  does  not  better  fall  in  with 
the  thought  of  a  separation  from  earth  I 

and  its  enjoyments.  At  death,  man’s  ' 

spirit,  according  to  Maori  belief^  leaves 
the  body,  and.  Idee  a  meteor,  shoots  down 
to  the  Reinga.  An  ancient  pohutucans 
tree  is  there,  upon  the  branches  of  which 
the  spirit  then  makes  its  way.  The  place 
is  looked  upon  with  fear,  and  even  Chris¬ 
tian  natives  refused  to  accompany  Dieffen¬ 
bach  thither.  Of  late  the  spell  is  in  some 
degree  broken,  as  a  missionary  is  said  to  / 
have  cut  off  one  of  the  branches  by  which  ^ 

the  spirit  wa.s  supposed  to  descend.  A  j 

fanciful  thoimht  is  blended  with  this  su¬ 
perstition.  The  spirit  of  a  person  who  i 

resided  in  the  interior  brought  with  it  a  I 

leaf  of  the  palm-tree  to  tell  of  its  home — 
that  of  a  Tierson  from  the  coast  brought 
with  it  a  kiml  of  grass  which  grows  by 
the  sea-side.  We  are  reminded  of  that 
beautiful  passage  in  Moore’s  Veiled  Pro¬ 
phet  of  Korassan,  where  a  number  of 
young  girls  are  described  as  gathering 
cliaplets: 

“ - Sweet,  though  mournful  ’tis  to  see  ' 

How  each  prefers  a  garland  from  that  tree ' 

Which  brings  to  mind  her  childhood’s  inno¬ 
cent  day, 

And  the  de^  fields  and  friendships  far  away.” 

Before  the  spirit  of  an  ariki  or  chieftain 
descends  into  the  Reinga,  he  first  ascends 
to  the  visible  heaven,  where  his  left  eye 
becomes  a  star.  From  the  Reinga  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  can  communicate 
through  the  Tohunga,  who  hears  them, 
and  can  interpret  their  lan^age.  They 
speak  in  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and 
often  in  dreams.  When  they  speak  in 
dreams,  it  is  to  the  priest  pr  the  ariki, 
who  then  communicates  what  is  thus  com¬ 
manded  or  counselled. 

The  natives  are  great  believers  in 
dreams.  In  dreams  the  soul  is  supposed  by 
them  to  visit  the  Reinga  and  converse 
with  the  deceased.  Dreams  go  by  con- 
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traries.  To  see  a  friend  in  your  dream 
dyinpr  is  a  sure  sign  of  his  being  in  good 
health.  If  he  appear  well,  it  is  a  sign  of 
his  death.  To  dream  of  seeing  the  dead 
is  of  evil  omen.  Several  cases  of  dreams 
are  stated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  wnth  their  in¬ 
terpretation.  The  belief  is  so  firm  in 
these  dreams,  and  in  the  received  inter¬ 
pretation  of  them,  that  recovery  from 
serious  illness  would  seem  often  to  occur 
from  the  effect  of  the  imagination.  One 
case  is  told  where  a  dying  native  dreamed 
of  a  missionary’s  wife  meeting  him  and 
shaking  him  by  the  hand,  lie  was  so 
cheered  by  the  dream  that  recovery  com¬ 
menced,  and  when  he  was  able  to  go 
about,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  visit 
the  lady  whose  appearance  in  the  dream 
was  of  such  good  omen. 

W e  are  told  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
among  the  Maori  as  a  marriage  ceremony. 
They  nad  their  karakias  and  incantation 
for  everything  else.  Here  there  were 
none. 

1 1.“  The  ancient  and  most  general  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  wife  was  for  the  gentleman  to  summon  his 
friends,  and  make  a  regular  tarn,  or  fight,  to 
carry  off  the  lady  by  force,  and  oftentimes  with 
great  violence.  Even  when  a  girl  was  bestowed 
in  marri^  by  her  parents,  fre(jueBtly  some  dis¬ 
tant  relatives  would  feel  aggriev^,  and  fancy  they 
had  a  greater  right  to  her,  as  a  wife  of  one  of 
their  tribe ;  or,  if  the  girl  h^  eloped  with  some 
one  on  whom  she  had  placed  her  affections,  then 
her  father  or  brothers  would  refuse  their  consent, 
and  in  either  case  would  carry  a  tana  against  the 
husband  and  his  friends,  to  regain  possession  of 
the  girl,  either  by  persuasion  or  force.  If  con¬ 
fined  in  a  house,  they  would  pull  it  down,  and  if 
they  gained  access,  then  a  fearful  contest  would 
ensue.  The  unfortunate  female  thus  placed  be¬ 
tween  two  contending  parties,  would  soon  be 
divested  of  every  rag  of  clothing,  and  thus  would 
be  seized  by  her  head,  hair,  or  limbs,  and  as 
those  who  contended  for  her  became  tired  with 
the  struggle,  fresh  combatants  would  supply  their 
places  fir^  the  rear,  climbing  over  the  shoulders 
of  their  friends,  and  so  edge  themselves  into  the 
mass  immediately  round  the  woman,  whose  cries 
and  shrieks  would  be  unheeded  by  her  savage 
friends  ;  in  this  way,  the  poor  creature  was  often 
nearly  torn  to  pieces.  These  savage  contests  some¬ 
times  ended  in  the  strongest  party  bearing  off  in  tri¬ 
umph  the  naked  person  of  the  bride ;  in  some  cases, 
after  a  long  season  of  suffering,  she  recovered,  to 
be  given  to  a  person  for  whom  she  had  no  affection ; 
in  others,  to  die  within  a  few  hours  or  days  from 
the  injuries  she  had  received.  But  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  weaker  party,  when  they  found 
they  could  not  prevail,  for  one  of  them  to  put  an 
end  to  the  contest  by  suddenly  plunging  his  spear 
into  the  woman’s  bosom,  to  hinder  her  from  be¬ 
coming  the  property  of  another. 


“  Even  in  the  case  when  all  was  agreeable,  it 
was  still  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  go  with 
a  party,  and  appear  to  take  her  away  by  force, 
her  friends  yielding  her  up  after  a  feigned  strug¬ 
gle.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  parents  of  the 
lady,  with  all  her  relatives,  caun;  to  the  bride¬ 
groom  for  his  pretended  abduction ;  after  much 
speaking  and  apparent  anger,  tlie  bridegroom  gen¬ 
erally  n^c  a  handsome  present  of  fine  mats,  Ac., 
giving  the  party  an  abundant  feast” — Pp.  Ifi.l, 
1C4. 

5Ir.  Taylor  has  brought  together,  in  his 
valuable  hook,  all  that  he  has  leaniod  of 
the  country  during  a  life  passed  there. 
We  must,  in  our  account  of  ids  work,  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  a  few  topics.  There  is  a 
good  deal  on  the  subject  of  emigration 
well  worth  attention.  We  can  give  but  a 
sentence : 

“  There  is  a  party  strongly  opposed  to  cheap 
land,  from  the  fear  that  it  will  make  all  proprie¬ 
tors,  and  destroy  the  laboring  class.  I'his  is 
especially  the  fear  of  the  gentleman  settler,  and 
the  successful  speculator  :  the  one  fears  the  want 
of  labor,  the  other  the  depreciation  of  his  property. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whether  the  price 
of  land  be  high  or  low,  all  will  be  landholders,  and 
labor  will  be  high  ;  it  is  neither  possible  nor  de¬ 
sirable  to  hinder  this.  The  industrious  will  get 
on,  and  possess  land.  Even  in  New  Zealand, 
large  land  proprietors  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  their  butcher's  and  baker’s  bills  with  land. 
Mr.  Peel,  the  founder  of  the  Swan  River  settle¬ 
ment,  found  little  benefit  from  his  monster  grant, 
many  as  his  acres  were;  they  were  soon  paid 
away  for  labor,  and  his  servants  became  the  chief 
men.  In  fact,  all  those  fanciful  theories  of  trans¬ 
planting  society,  in  all  its  artificial  relations  and 
integrity,  to  a  remote  wilderness,  is  about  as  fea¬ 
sible  as  the  removing  of  an  aged  oak,  with  all  its 
roots  and  branches,  from  its  native  forest  to  the 
antipodes.  The  colony  must  pass  through  its 
varied  stages  before  such  can  be  expected.  Thi' 
gentleman  who  leaves  England,  with  his  servants, 
male  and  female,  must  not  be  surprised  if,  before 
many  years  have  gone  by,  he  should  sit  at  the 
same  table  with  them,  ana  hear  his  former  foot¬ 
man,  now  the  infiuential  memlier  or  superinten¬ 
dent  of  his  province,  request  the  pleasure  of  taking 
wine  with  his  lady ;  and  he  being  obliged  to  ask 
his  lady’s  waiting  maid,  now  converted  into  the 
wealthy  Mrs.  So-and-so,  to  take  wine  with  him. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  what  a  difiercnce  a  few 

ears  make  in  the  relative  positions  of  colonists  : 

ow  many  of  the  lowly  are  exalted,  and  some  of 
the  high  brought  down.  M  ind,  in  some  respects, 
has  more  play  in  the  colony,  and  more  probability 
of  getting  forward,  whatever  external  difficulties 
it  may  have  to  contend  with.  In  fact,  the  colo¬ 
nist  is  the  man  stripped  of  the  g^b  of  artificial 
society.  Man  is  there  equal  to  his  fellow-man  ;  it 
is  mind  that  draws  the  true  line  of  distinction  ;  and 
there  is  a  freedom  and  charm  in  such  a  state,  which 
more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of  fancied  dig- 
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nity ;  and  few  who  hare  lived  many  years  in  a 
colony,  will  find  tlte  artificial  state  of  society  at 
home  so  congenial  to  their  feelings  as  the  freedom 
from  it  in  the  colony. 

“  There  is  one  peat  want  felt  in  all  these  infant 
settlements,  and  tW  is  of  roads  and  bridges,  and 
other  public  works.  Labor  being  high,  and  the 
colonial  resonrces  small,  there  is  little  chance  of 
these  necessary  works  being  completed  without 
aid.  Few  colonies  can  boast  of  so  many  public 
works,  ami  such  good  roads,  bridges,  hospitals, 
Ac.,  as  New  South  Wales,  and  in  this  respect 
there  is  a  marked  diffi;rence  between  that  country 
and  Victoria,  where  all  these  are  wanting.  The 
former  is  indebted  for  them  to  the  convict ;  who 
supplies  an  amount  of  labor  which  could  not  oth¬ 
erwise  have  been  procured.  When  the  home 
Government  proposed  to  conUnue  sending  its  con¬ 
victs,  there  was  a  general  outcry,  lest  such  an 
influx  of i^rime  should  have  swamj^  the  morality 
and  virtue  of  their  society,  which  would  not  per¬ 
haps  have  been  very  difficult  to  be  done,  and 
therefore  their  fears  were  just.  Neither  was  the 
plan  proposed  by  Government  one  likely  to 
answer.  It  might  have  made  the  convict  hypo¬ 
critically  good  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  obtain 
power  to  ^  bad  hereafter  ;  but  it  would  not  have 
effected  any  radical  change  for  the  better.  Yet  it 
is  evident  that,  under  a  modified  system,  the  con¬ 
vict  might  be  sent  with  great  advantage  to  the 
colony,  and  with  little  fear  of  moral  danger. 

“If  some  were  sent  out  for  long  periods,  and 
those  in  detachments,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
different  provinces,  under  proper  surveillance, 
there  could  be  then  no  more  reason  to  fear  their 

rcsence,  than  there  is  of  them  whilst  in  their 

ulks  or  jails.  If  each  colonial  town  had  its  con¬ 
vict  gan^,  how  many  public  works  might  be 
made,  which  otherwise  cannot  be  hoped  for.  This 
is  actually  what  is  now  being  done  by  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Government  with  their  own  prisoners  ;  they  | 
are  thus  employed,  and  it  is  very  proper  they 
should  be,  as  the  most  likely  way  to  reform  them. 
At  any  rate,  the  view  here  taken  may  perhaps  be 
worth  further  thought  and  consideration.” — Pp. 
266-268, 

There  is  a  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the 
native  chiefs,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
should  be  treated.  It  seems  plain  that 
their  power  to  oppose  the  Oovemment  is 
increased  by  their  being  held  at  arm’s- 
length.  !Mr,  Taylor  suggests  confiding  to 
them  the  duties  of  magistrates ;  members 
of  local  iKiards ;  and  military  offi«*rs.  In 
principle,  there  can  be  little  doubt  he  is 
right ;  but  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  carrynng  out  the  practical  ar¬ 
rangements  of  such  a  course.  A  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  with 
the  geology,  botany,  and  natural  history 
of  the  country.  There  is  a  discussion  on 
the  position  of  the  Church  in  the  colony 
into  which  we  shall  not  enter.  The  ten¬ 
ure  of  land  among  the  natives,  a  very  im¬ 


portant  question,  is  discussed,  but  we 
cannot  say  that  a  person  seeking  accurate 
information  about  it  will  find  it  here.  On 
this  subject  much  more  is  to  lie  learned 
from  Mr.  Shortland.  “  I^and,”  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  tells  us,  “  is  held  in  three  ways  by  the 
natives — either  by  the  tribe,  by  some 
family  of  it,  or  by  a  single  individual.” 
This  is  easily  intelligible,  but  when  he 
comes  to  deduce  any  inferences  from  it  as 
to  rights  of  purchasers,  or  of  devolution  of 
title,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  what  he 
has  said.  W e  assume,  that,  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  none  but  a  lawyer  would  be  able  to 
speak  with  such  strict  accuracy  as  not  to 
have  his  language  likely  to  misle.ad ;  and 
Avith  such  an  interest  in  not  exhibiting  a 
true  state  of  facts  as  one  or  other  of  the 
parties  must  have  in  any  investigation  of 
title,  there  would  be  a  good  chance  of  even 
a  person  educated  in  lawyer-craft  going 
wrong.  Individiuils,  no  doubt,  had  their 
distinguishable  lands,  marked  with  one 
boundary  designation  or  another  ;  but  the 
question  remains,  were  their  rights  abso¬ 
lute  ?  did  they  close  at  the  death  of  the 

IK>ssessor,  or  were  they  inherited  ?  If  in- 
lerited,  whether  by  all  their  children  or 
by  one — by  brothers,  and  in  W'hat  propor¬ 
tions  ?  Suj)posc  such  questions  answered, 
did  such  rights  in  any  way  depend  on  the 
chief?  II^  the  chief  of  a  iiistrict  any, 
and  w'h.at,  power  over  its  inhabitants? 
Could  he  by  any  act  of  “  tapu,”  or  other¬ 
wise,  deprive  a  man  of  Ids  land  ?  Could 
he  by  any  act  sell  or  transfer  it  ?  The 
class  of  inquiries  which  the  law  of  tanistry 
ren<lercd  necessary  among  the  Celtic 
tribes,  did  they  never  arise  here  ?  W as 
the  chiefs  own  j>ower  hereditary,  or  elec¬ 
tive,  through  all  the  islands  ?  Many  of 
such  questions  arose  and  had  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  courts  of  law — claims  at 
which  3Ir.  Shortland  assisted.  He  men¬ 
tions,  with  amazement,  the  accuracy  with 
wiiich  the  natives  w’ere  enableil  to  exhi¬ 
bit  all  the  links  of  their  descent  for  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  generations.  He  was 
enabled  to  test  this  accuracy  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  statements  of  persons  tracing  to 
the  same  ancestor  through  distinct  lines 
of  deseeqt.  Tlie  circumstance  that  w'here 
the  line  passes  through  a  frmale,  her  hus¬ 
band’s  name  is  alw’ays  given,  presented 
an  undesipied  connexion  between  state¬ 
ments  derived  from  independent  sources. 
The  narratives  were,  for  the  most  part, 
given  in  the  same  form  of  words  as  if 
rejieatcHl  from  old  poems — as  no  doubt 
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was  the  case  in  the  earlier  links  of  such 
]>edigree.  An  old  chief^  when  questioned 
as  to  the  ground  of  his  belief  in  the  tra- 
<litions  of  his  tribe,  replied  that  he  had 
learned  them  from  his  grandfather,  and 
taught  them  to  his  grandchild — so  that  he 
could  speak  as  to  the  transmission  for  five 
generations.  Why  then  distrust  .  their 
earlier  transmission  in  the  same  way? 
They  have  persons  educated  in  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  laws,  which,  as  we  have 


[May, 

said,  are  with  them  not  •  regarded  as 
separated  or  separable  from  reli^on. 
Tliese  persons  preserve  the  old  traditions, 
and  in  case  of  any  dispute,  are  referred  to. 
“  They  are  their  books  of  reference  and 
their  lawyers.” 

We  have  exceeded  our  space.  Some 
topics  connected  with  the  language  and 
with  the  poetry  of  this  remarkable  jieople, 
we  hope  at  a  future  time  to  bring  before 
our  readers. 


From  Chambon*  Edinburgh  Journal. 


THE  CO.  URT  BALL. 


The  splendid  city  of  St.  Petersburg  wore 
an  air  of  unusual  gaiety  and  excitement 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  December, 
18 — .  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  Winter  Palace,  this  excitement  and 
bustle  of  preparation  was  manifest.  Ser¬ 
vants  clad  in  the  imjierial  livery  were  to 
l>e  seen  running  to  and  fro  in  all  direc¬ 
tions;  some  assisting  to  lift  into  their 
places  the  most  fragrant  exotics,  destined 
to  decorate  the  sumptuous  halls ;  others 
laden  with  some  of  the  choicest  flowers, 
looking  gayer  and  more  beautiful  because 
of  the  contrast  they  presented  to  the  dead 
winter-season  out  of  doors ;  whilst  to  a 
third  set  of  careful  hands  was  intrusted 
the  transport  of  the  large  light  bandboxes 
containing  the  ball-dresses  of  her  Majesty’s 
maids  of  honor. 

All  these'  signs  of  preparation  for  the 
coming  festivity  belonged  especially  to 
that  day ;  for  had  not  the  Empress  Alex¬ 
andrine  issued  her  invitations,  command¬ 
ing  those  so  honored  ns  to  receive  them 
to  attend  her  annual  ball,  given  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  his  Maj^ty  the  Emperor  Nicholas’s 
name-day  ? 

Already,  at  daybreak,  some  honest 
prayers  for  Ids  health  and  happiness  had 
been  offered  up,  and  some  warm,  heartfelt 
good  wishes  for  his  prosperity  breathed 
from  the  twelve  prisoners  for  ]K>litical 


offences  pardoned  and  liberated,  in  honor 
of  that  occasion,  from  the  fortress;  but, 
indeed,  though  doubtless  their  emotions 
might  stirpass  in  enthusiasm  and  intensity 
those  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  still  there 
w'as  pretty  generally  spread  in  those  days 
a  very  warm  and  loyal-hearted  feeling  of 
personal  attachment  to  the  Czar,  which, 
of  course,  signalized  itself  on  this  Ids 
saint’s  day. 

At  noon,  Nicholas  reviewed  his  noble 
regiment  of  the  Chevalier  Guards  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  taking  occasion  to  com¬ 
mend,  with  a  few  well-chosen  w’ords,  his 
most  efficient  officers ;  on  whom,  also,  he 
bestowed  more  tangible  marks  of  his 
fovor,  by  presenting  them  with  medals  of 
gold,  bearing  his  likeness.  From  thence 
he  drove  to  the  ice-mountains,  where  the 
young  cadets  W’ere  amusing  themselves 
after  partaking  of  a  8])lendid  collation, 
provided  for  them  by  their  imperial  mas¬ 
ter.  Ay,  and  right  royal  and  noble  did 
he  look  as  he  leaped  from  his  sledge  on 
arriving  on  the  ground ;  and  right  glad 
and  welcome  rose  the  cheer  from  two 
hundre<l  young  voices,  clear  and  shrill  in 
the  frosty  air,  greeting  his  presence  among 
them. 

Thus  passed  the  hours  of  the  fete-day. 
At  ten  o’clock  at  night,  the  windows  of 
the  Winter  Palace  j)resented  one  blaze  of 
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lififht ;  and  the  string  of  carriages  drawn 
up  to  deposit  the  guests  at  the  great 
doors,  betokened  that  the  crowning  festi¬ 
vities  of  the  day  were  about  to  begin. 
By  eleven  o’clock,  the  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press  had  entered  the  oall-room,  and 
walked  through  the  first  Polonaite^ 
when  two  very  elegantly  dressed  ladies 
passed  through  the  crowds  of  decorated 
uniforms  that  obstructed  their  progress, 
and  made  their  way  up  to  the  far  end  of 
the  magnificent  saloons,  to  the  dais  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Empress.  As  they  will  play 
rather  an  important  part  in  this  little  nar¬ 
rative,  I  will  describe  their  position  in  life 
and  their  personal  appearance. 

Although  of  Polish  extraction,  the  elder 
of  the  two  sisters — for  such  w’as  their  rela¬ 
tionship — ^possessed  the  stylo  of  beauty 
most  admired  in  Russia.  She  might  have 
been  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
was  fair,  fresh-complexioned,  and  of  mid¬ 
dling  stature  ;  well  formed,  but  w'ith  that 
full  figure  which  gives  promise  in  after-life 
of  embonjmint.  Dressed  with  extreme 
taste,  and  blazing  with  jewels,  she  attract¬ 
ed  many  eyes  as  she  floated  through  the 
room.  Six  or  seven  years  earlier,  she  had 
married  the  I*rince  Gagarine,  a  noble  well 
known  to  stand  high  in  favor  at  court,  but 
supposed  to  be  so  exclusively  occupied 
with  his  military  duties  as  to  have  but 
small  sympathy  with  the  wife  so  many 
years  younger  than  himself.  They  had 
no  children,  and  the  interest  and  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  Princess  Gagarine  centred 
in  the  world  of  gaiety,  where  she  filled  a 
prominent  place,  an<i  of  which  she  was 
esteemed  a  most  distinguished  ornament. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  her  look 
and  whole  manner  denoted  some  especLal 
catise  of  pride  and  pleasure,  and  it  arose 
from  the  very  legitimate  circumstance 
that  it  w'as  the  first  occasion  of  her  sister’s 
apj»earance  in  the  highest  society  of  the 
capital ;  and  I  call  this  ])ride  and  pleasure 
legitimate,  for  she  filled  in  some  degree 
the  place  of  a  mother  to  the  young  girl 
who  accompanied  her. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  this  evening 
should  have  been  the  first  introduction  of 
that  sister  to  the  court,  but  it  was  the 
consequence  of  a  train  of  circumstances 
somewhat  unusual.  Owing  to  the  feeble 
health  of  their  mother,  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  great  retirement;  and  it 
was  only  on  the  death  of  this  lady,  some 
time  l)etbre,  that  the  duty  of  finishing  her 
education,  and  presenting  her  to  the 


world,  had  devolved  on  the  Princess. 
For  this  reason,  a  mixed  feeling  of  curi¬ 
osity  and  admiration  pervaded  the  court¬ 
ly  crowd,  who  turned  to  gaze  on  the  fiiir 
young  companion  the  Princess  led  so 
triumphantly  to  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

Natalie  Polensky  was  barely  seventeen, 
and  presented  a  great  but  charming  con¬ 
trast  to  her  elder  sister.  Tall,  slight,  with 
masses  of  the  darkest  hair,  glossy  and 
beautitul,  folded  simply  round  her  head 
in  thick  braids,  with  a  more  lofty,  refined, 
spiritual  style  of  l)eauty  in  her  features, 
and  a  more  sweet  and  earnest  expression 
in  her  dark  eyes,  well  might  she  excite 
the  envy  of  some,  and  gratify  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  others  of  the  gazers  who  turned 
so  inquiringly  towards  her ;  and  above  all, 
well  might  she  justify  the  conscious  air  of 
undisguised  pleasure  with  which  the  Prin¬ 
cess  presented  her  to  her  imperial  mistress. 
As  to  Natalie,  her  manner,  shy  and  yet 
dignified,  expressed  in  graceful  contrast 
the  gratification  so  young  a  gfiri  must  have 
felt  in  so  splendid  a  scene,  and  somewhat 
of  bewilderment  at  the  crowd  and  confu¬ 
sion  around  her. 

As  they  retired  from  making  their  obei- 
sanee  to  their  imperial  host,  the  kind  eyes 
of  the  Empress  followed  them  with  some 
interest ;  and  she  smiled  slightly  to  see 
how  many  aspirants  pressed  forward  to 
solicit  the  hand  of  Natalie  for  the  dance 
alxnit  to  begin.  But  ere  she  could  make 
a  selection,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  the 
present  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  passed 
through  the  crowd,  and  led  her  out  from 
the  midst  of  the  many  competitors  for  the 
first  waltz.  Nor  were  Natalie’s  triumphs 
destined  to  end  here ;  the  Emperor  him¬ 
self  congratulatetl  the  Princess  on  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  rare  attractions;  and  the  Empress 
hinted  that,  on  the  first  occasion,  she  would 
decorate  her  with  the  chtffre^  and  appoint 
her  maid  of  honor. 

Never  had  a  ball  seemed  so  delightful, 
and  never  did  the  IMncess  return  to  her 
home  more  gratified  than  she  tlid  on  that 
memorable  night ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  but 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  con¬ 
quests  ;  and  this  might  account  for  the 
lair  Natalie  refusing  many  brilliant  and 
unexceptionable  offers  of  marriage.  Pos- 
sibly,  yoimg  as  she  was,  she  shrunk  from 
surrendering  her  liberty  so  soon — possibly 
she  nursed  some  girlish  dream  of  greater 
love  and  more  faithful  devotion  than  these 
courtly  suitors  seemed  likely  to  bestow 
upon  her.  Her  sister  left  her  imdisturbed. 


and  made  no  remonstrances  on  account  of  j  mandinp  abruptly  wliat  she  knew  about 
those  many  rejections ;  perhaps  she  did  j  her  sister’s  audacious  attachment.  The 
not  wish  so  soon  to  relinquish  the  pleasure  I  Princess,  of  course,  denied  all  knowledj^e, 
of  her  society,  or  the  share  of  j)opularity  j  all  suspicion  of  the  tact  imputed,  and  en- 
that  Natalie’s  success  reflected  ui>oii  her-  deavored  to  reassure  the  Empress  by  de¬ 
self.  In  the  mean  time,  as  had  been  ex-  j  daring  that  she  must  be  mistaken ;  but 
pected,  the  younger  sister  was  created  when  she  was  dismissed,  and  cotild  ques- 
maid  of  honor  to  her  Majesty;  and  the  j  tion  Natalie  in  private,  she  fouiul  that  such 
first  separation  between  them  occurred  j  was  by  no  means  the  case.  In  vain  did  she 
when  she  went  with  the  court  to  spend  ;  argue  with  her  that  it  was  iiniK)S8ible  the 
the  summer  season  quietly  at  Peterhof^  in  j  Grand  Duke  shouhl  really  lovener ;  in  vain 
the  happy  domestic  circle  of  her  imperial  j  represent  to  her  that  he  only  assumed  the 
mistress.  j  appearance  of  aftection  to  amuse  himself 

There,  the  attraction  the  Empress  had  ^  at  her  expense ;  and  urged  u|K>n  her. 


felt  towards  her  from  the  verj'  first  ripened  ^ 
into  warm  interest ;  for  during  the  many  ! 
hours  of  quiet  life,  rendered  ini|)erative  by  ^ 
her  feeble  health,  Natalie’s  lieautiful  voice 
and  great  musical  talents  contribftted 
much  to  cheer  and  soothe  her ;  and  in  the  | 
humbler  occupation  of  reading  aloud,  the  ' 
maid  of  honor  spent  many  hours  of  most  j 
pleasurable  retirement  udth  the  fiunily  of 
one  she  learned  to  love  as  a  friend,  while  ; 
she  revered  and  honored  her  as  a  mis- , 
tress.  I 

So  passed  the  brief  bright  summer-days 
at  Peterliof,  In  the  mean  time,  people 
began  to  wonder  why  the  heir-apjiarent  j 
of  the  throne  did  not  marry.  His  father 
more  than  once  sjioke  to  him  seriously  on 
the  duty  t Eat  lay  before  him,  and  questioned 
him  respecting  his  feelings  towards  the 
various  German  princesses  whose  families 
alone  could  be  honored  by  his  choice.  The 
Grand  Duke  answered  lightly  enough,  that 
there  was  plenty  of  time  before  him  ;  and 
with  a  significant  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
that  made  even  his  father’s  fiice  relax  into 
a  smile,  dismissed  the  topic. 

By  and  by,  the  Empress  also  addressed 
her  son  on  the  same  subject,  telling  him 
openly  how  anxious  she  felt  about  it.  He 
answered  her  as  he  had  done  his  father ; 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  deceive  a  mother’s 
eye ;  she  well  knew  this  assumed  indiffer¬ 
ence  veiled  some  deeper  feeling  in  her 
son’s  heart.  She  determined  to  watch  him 
narrowly.  Judge,  then,  of  the  mingled 
consternation  and  pain  with  which  she  be¬ 
came  convinced  her  fevorite  Natalie  was 
the  object  of  his  affections,  and  w'hen  she 
could  not  but  believe  that  the  feeling  w’as 
w’armly  reciprocated. 

The  Princess  Ga^arine  was  immediately 
commanded  to  a  private  interview ;  where¬ 
in,  to  her  extreme  surprise,  the  Empress, 
with  heightened  color  and  ner\'ou8  trem¬ 
bling  of  the  voice,  accosted  her  by  de- 


by  every  consideration  of  pride,  of  self- 
respect,  and  womanly  feeling,  to  rouse 
herself  from  so  dangerous,  so  fatal  a  delu¬ 
sion.  To  all  this,  Natalie  only  made  reply 
by  confessing  the  most  entire  faith  in  her 
lover’s  protestations.  After  a  prolongeil 
and  painful  discussion,  the  Princess  sought 
her  husband’s  advice  u]>on  the  imitter. 
He  took  it  up  most  seriously,  and  threw 
himself  upon  his  sister-in-law’s  com|)assion, 
imploring  her,  for  all  their  sakes,  to  combat 
and  control  her  unfortunate  passion  ;  add¬ 
ing,  “  If  once  it  reach  the  ears  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  we  arc  all  ruimsl.” 

biext  day  the  Princess  besought  an  iii- 
tervdew  with  her  !Maji*8ty,  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  granted ;  and  throwing  herself 
at  the  Empress’s  feet,  she  im])lore<l  her  to 
pardon  what  she  called  her  guilty  negli¬ 
gence  in  not  having  foreseen  such  a  |K>ssi- 
bility,  Sind  warned  her  sister  against  yield¬ 
ing  to  it,  declaring  her  own  and  her  hus- 
biuid’s  perfect  iimocence  in  other  rt*spei‘ts. 
“  Command  us,  madame,  and  how  gladly 
and  implicitly  shall  you  be  obeyed !  I  will 
watch  over  my  unfortunate  sister  night  and 
day  :  never  shall  they  meet  again ;  never 
shall  any  messages  or  corres|»ondence  pass 
between  them  ;  only,  I  entreat  your  Majes¬ 
ty,  keep  what  has  transpireil  a  secret  from 
the  Emi>eror,  or  we  are  all  lost.” 

The  Empress,  mollified  by  her  candor 
and  submission,  promised  to  think  over  it, 
and  see  her  again.  Three  days  from  that 
time,  the  two  sisters  W'ere  on  their  way  to 
Italy,  as  the  rumor  ran,  to  cultivate  to  the 
utmost  the  great  musical  talent  of  the 
omiger  lady,  which  had  so  recommendetl 
er  to  her  imperial  mistress’s  favor.  In 
itself^  this  would  have  excited  no  surprise ; 
but  the  downcast  looks,  ill  health,  ami 
evident  depression  of  spirits  under  which 
the  Grand  i)uke  labored,  gave  rise  to  many 
whispered  hints,  that  took  form  and  shape 
gradually — and  which  did  not  escape  the 
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ea"le  obeervation  of  the  C?ar ;  therefore  it  I 
was  witli  more  authority  of  manner  than  ! 
in  hLs  first  discussion  with  his  son,  that  he 
commanded  him  to  j>rej>are  for  a  tour  into 
(Tcrmany,  fi>r  the  express  purpose  of  select- 
inar  his  future  consort. 

Tiiree  ^ears  passed  away,  and  the  short  | 
and  hrillmnt  reiprn  of  Natalie  Polensky  i 
had  been  almost  forjjotten  in  the  triumphs  { 
of  later  and  more  fortunate  beauties;  the  i 
Grand  Duke  Alexander  had  recovered  his 
usual  health  and  spirits,  and  even  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  his  approachinjf  nuptials  with  the 
Princess  Mary  of  Dannstadt  becan  to  be  i 
currently  rejiorted.  In  the  mean  time, 
Natalie  h  ui  gradually  faded  away  like  a 
flower  transjdanted  to  some  uncfmgenial 
soil,  and  with  the  heat  of  the  noon<lay  sun  j 
pouring  down  unsheltere«l  ujion'  its  Dead.  | 
JShe  had  altered  day  by  day,  wa.sting  and 
fretting  away  to  a  pale,  delicsite,  spiritless 
girl.  Her  medical  men  pronounce^l  her 
illness  to  Ik;  a  decline  ;  there  seemed  not 
so  much  of  a(*tual  tliscase,  as  utter  pros¬ 
tration  of  strength,  and  an  overwhelming 
lassitude  and  languor,  from  which  nothing 
could  ••y^ouse  her ;  and  they  suggested  that 
as  a  last  resource,  revisiting  her  native  land  , 
might  be  beneficial,  as  indeed  it  seemed  to  ] 
otter  the  only  hope  of  recovery. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  Princess 
Gagarine  venturcti  to  forward  a  petition 
to  the  Em{)eror,  stating  her  sister’s  case, 
and  soliciting  most  humbly  {wrinission  to 
return  to  Kussia.  On  the  first  presentation 
of  the  rcfjuest,  it  was  refused  most  pt'remj;- 
torily ;  but  the  Empress  he.aring  how  pale, 
and  feeble,  and  altere<l  her  ol<l  tavorite 
had  become,  interfered  with  such  success, 
that  not  only  were  they  recalled  to  the 
cajutal,  but  on  the  first  anniversary,  after 
their  return,  of  the  day  of  St.  Nicholas, 
their  names  again  ap|»eared  among  those 
honored  by  an  invitation  to  the  court 
ball. 

On  that  evening,  let  us  enter  the  bou¬ 
doir  of  the  Princess  an  hour  or  two  before 
the  time  appointed  for  their  attendance. 
It  was  the  first  time  Natalie  h.ad  ventured 
to  a])p<‘ar  in  public;  and  on  this  occasion 
she  lay  back  on  her  sola,  prop|)ed  up  with 
pillows,  so  weak  and  exhausted,  that  the 
most  uninterested  spectator  would  have 
dreaded  for  her  the  excitement  and  fatigue 
of  such  an  exertion.  But  it  is  nectlless  to 
say  that  neither  of  them  for  a  moment  hes¬ 
itated  to  obey  the  flattering  command 
which  summoned  them  once  more  within 


the  orbit  of  the  court.  I  have  said  Nata¬ 
lie  lay  resting  quietly  on  her  sofa ;  the 
Princess  sat  op|>osite  to  her,  buried  in 
thought,  anxioiLs  and  nervous  about  the 
fate  of  the  evening.  She  did  not  speak  to 
her,  not  daring  to  ask  even  how  she  felt, 
and  tar  less  venturing  to*make  the  slight¬ 
est  allusion  to  past  events.  Indeed,  by 
tacit  con.sent,  the  one  topic  had  never 
once  been  touched  upon  since  they  left 
Kussia. 

There  was  a  strange  contrast  between 
the  crimson  velvet  cushions  and  the  white 
transparent  face,  pale  and  pure,  with  every 
feature  sharpened  and  refined  by  her  wast¬ 
ing  and  undefined  illness.  The  large  dark 
eyes  looked  larger  than  ever,  now  that  they 
seemed  to  usun;  more  than  their  due  pro- 
jKjrt  ion  of  the  face,  and  the  thick  masses 
of  dark  hair  fell  loose  and  disarranged 
rouml  her  shoulders.  N ever  hatl  her  sister 
seen  her  look  so  touchingly  beautiful. 

Her  dress  for  the  evening,  of  white  lace, 
lay  on  a  chair  near  her,  and  with  it  the 
wreath  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  one  of  the 
commonest  of  the  Russian  wild-flowers, 
which  she  had  selected  to  wear.  She  lay 
back  abstracted,  turning  round  and  roimd 
her  thin  finger  a  simple  little  enamelled 
ring  she  had  worn  night  and  day  for  the 
la.st  three  years — a  ring  she  most  je.alously 
refused  to  take  off,  and  which  she  con¬ 
fessed  had  words  engraved  inside  it 
which  none  but  herself  and  the  giver  knew 
of ;  but  who  that  giver  was,  or  what  the 
I  motto,  the  Princess  never  could  asct'rtain. 
So  they  stayed  to  the  Last  moment,  Nata¬ 
lie  murmuring  to  herself'  the  rffrain  of  a 
little. German  song,  an  esjjecial  favorite  of 
the  Empress’s — an  adieu,  full  of  unshed 
i  tears.  At  last,  the  IMncess  Gagarine  en- 
I  tering,  with  some  remark  on  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  broke  the  spell  of  sorrowful 
!  recollections,  and  they  rose  to  prepare  for 
I  the  court  bail. 

But  under  what  different  auspices  did 
I  they  again  enter  that  splendid  saloon ! 

I  With  what  slow  and  faltering  steps  did 
i  they  advance  to  pay  their  respects  to  their 
1  imperial  hosts !  llie  eyes  of  the  Ein- 
'  press  turned  sadly  away  as  Natalie  with- 
j  drew  from  the  presence ;  but  while  she 
'  had  stood  before  her,  her  lips  had  uttered 
;  only  cold  and  common-place  regrets  for 
j  her  illness.  Beside  her  had  stood  the  Em- 
I  peror  .and  the  Grand  Duke ;  and  every 
’  shade  of  color  faded  away  while  she  felt 
I  what  scrutinizing  eyes  were  noting,  with 
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merciless  exactness,  every  point  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  her  appearance  smce  she  stood 
there  last. 

The  ordeal  was  soon  over ;  and,  pale, 
careworn,  and  neglected,  she  sat  as  an 
uninterested  spectator,  gazuig  on  a  scene 
in  which  she  once  would  have  taken  a 
dLstinguished  part.  But  as  the  evening 
wore  on,  she  seemed  to  rally,  and  the 
warmth  and  excitement  brought  a  glow 
brighter  than  health  to  her  cheek.  She 
had  constantly  refused  to  dance ;  and  it 
was  not  until  quite  late  in  the  evening 
that  she  consented  to  stand  up  and  take 
part  in  a  quadrille.  Her  partner  was  one 
of  her  old  admirers,  who  still  loved  her 
with  the  same  warmth  he  had  expressed 
years  before. 

I  have  said  she  had  already  met  face 
to  face  the  heir-apparent  of  the  throne. 
Then,  not  the  sharpest  observation  could 
have  detected,  beyond  her  extreme  pallor, 
any  sign  of  emotion  or  embarrassment. 
Tlie  Grand  Duke  had  behaved  with  the 
most  princely  courtesy,  and  she,  on  her 
side,  with  reserve  and  respect.  But  who 
shall  describe  her  confusion  when  Alex¬ 
ander  took  his  place  opposite  her  in  the 
dance?  It  was  too  late  to  retreat — all 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  them — and  above 
all  predominant,  she  knew  the  Emperor’s 
gaze  was  concentrated  on  them  alone. 

In  the  figure  where  their  hands  met  for 
a  moment,  to  the  astonishment  of  everj'- 
body,  the  Grand  Duke  retained  Natalie’s 
hand  so  long  in  his  grasp,  that  she  lost 
all  self-possession ;  the  room  seemed  to 
swim  roimd  her,  the  music  to  become  an 
indistinct  murmur  ;  the  coldness  of  death 
crept  over  her  limbs,  and  she  was  on  the 
point  of  falling,  when  the  Emperor  stepped 
forward,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  drew 
her  arm  within  his,  and  carried  rather  than  ! 
led  her  out  of  the  room ;  and  while  some 
hastened  to  order  round  her  carriage,  to 
facilitate  her  departure,  he  wrapped  her 
in  her  furred  mantle,  and,  after  seeing  her 
safe  hi  her  sister’s  care,  returned  to  the 
ball-room  without  changing  a  muscle  of 
his  face. 

What  a  world  of  emotion  and  struggle 
there  may  be  in  the  heart  at  the  very  time 
when  we  seem  most  placidly  occupied  with 
simply  external  thmgs !  The  quadrille 
was  not  over  when  the  Emperor  returned 
to  the  room ;  but  those  who  knew  what 
grave  interests  were  concemetl  in  this  lit¬ 
tle  scene,  that  took  not  half  the  time  to 
enact  it  has  taken  to  describe,  were  not 
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deceived  by  the  expression  of  his  marble 
face. 

Early  next  morning,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  whole  household  at  Natalie’s  home, 
the  Em|)eror  was  announced,  desiring  to 
speak  with  her  alone.  W^ith  a  lieatuig 
heart  she  descended  to  the  interview, 
and  awaited  the  first  word.  Conceive, 
then,  her  feelings  when  he  addressed  her 
as  follows : 

“Natalie  Polensky,  you  know  I  have 
always  taken  the  greatest  possible  inter¬ 
est  in  your  welfare — tell  me,  now,  what 
arc  your  j)rospect8  for  the  future  ?” 

“  Sire,”  she  rejfiied,  “  I  can  answer  you 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  since  to¬ 
morrow  I  leave  St.  Petersburg  for  Va- 
renege,  where  I  enter  the  convent,  never 
to  leave  it  again” - she  stopped,  ex¬ 

hausted,  leaning  for  support  agamst  the 
edge  of  a  table. 

“  Sit  down,  Natalie,  and  listen  to  me,” 
resumed  her  interrogator  in  a  kindlier 
tone.  “This  must  not  be — I  have  in 
store  for  you  pleasanter  prospects.  You 
danced  last  night  with  Count  Maurenosofl'; 
if  I  mistake  not,  he  still  loves  voq,  and  is 
anxious  to  renew  his  proimsals  for'your 
hand.  If  such  be  the  case,  I  shall  give 
you  away  myself^  and  your  wedding  Shall 
be  celebrated  at  the  Winter  I*alace.” 

Natalie  knew  too  well  what  this  meant, 
the  kind  calm  tone,  and  the  unmistakable 
expression  of  those  steadfast,  determined 
eyes;  yet  she  felt  at  the  moment  she 
could  dare  anything  rather  than  consent 
to  a  union  which,  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  might  have  gratified  many  a  wo¬ 
manly  weakness.  In  her  desjHiration, 
however,  she  took  courage,  and  sank  at 
the  feet  of  the  Czar ; 

“  Sire,”  she  murmured,  “  hear  me  but 
once  more,  and  you  will  relent.  I  love 
and  was  beloved  by  one  to  whom  I  swore 
more*  than  once  never  to  be  another’s. 
Let  me — oh !  let  me  only  remain  faithful 
to  that  oath — I  ask  no  more !”  The  stem, 
impenetrable  Nicholas  seemed  touched  by 
her  appeal,  but,  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
he  said : 

“My  child,  listen  to  a  father.  The 
oath  you  tell  me  of  was  a  childish  one. 
I  doubt  not  he.  also  bound  himself  by  the 
like.  Remember,  Natalie — remember  he 
is  heir  to  my  throne,  and  therefore  must 
not,  and  cannot  follow  his  own  wishes 
and  impulses.  I  sacrifice  mine  a  hundred 
times  a  dajr  for  my  country’s  welfare. 
All  rests  with  you,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
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what  your  decision  will  be.  While  you 
hold  to  your  word,  think  you  he  will  con¬ 
sent  to  break  his  ?  So,  for  the  sake  of  your 
sovereign,  of  your  coimtry,  of  hun  you 
profess  so  to  love,  I  demand  of  you  this 
sacrifice,  bitter  as  it  is !” 

The  poor  girl  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  almost  inaudibly  said;  “Sire,  I  am 
your  Majesty’s  slave.” 

It  was  true  what  he  had  said — it 
’was  no  liigh-sounding  speech  of  merely 
worldly  policy;  for  tWse  who  knew  Ni¬ 
cholas  Iwst  do  believe  him,  however  mis¬ 
taken,  to  have  been  a  conscientious  man, 
who  actually  did  daily  and  hourly  sacri¬ 
fice  his  private  feelings  to  what  he  believed 
his  duty.  lie  had  done  so  even  in  the 
present  instance.  By  one  word  of  impera¬ 
tive  command,  he  could  have  attained  his 
object ;  but  the  Autocrat  had  stooped  to 
argument  and  solicitation  with  the  young 
girl,  who  bent  like  a  reed  before  him. 

At  the  betrothal,  which  took  place  im¬ 
mediately,  and  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  splendid  preparations  for  the  wedding, 
Natalie  lived  and  moved  as  in  a  dream — 
nothing  gave  her  plejisure,  nothing  pain. 
On  the  evening  appointed  for  the  reli¬ 
gious  ceremony,  when  all  the  guests  were 
assembled,  and  the  bridesmaids,  thirty-six 
in  number,  and  mustering  among  them 
the  highest  rank  and  beauty  of  the  young 
nobility  of  Russia,  were  assembled  in  the 
magnificently  lighted  and  decorated 
church — when  the  bridegroom  ilaureno- 
soff  stood,  looking,  in  s}>ite  of  all  the  re¬ 
pulses  he  had  received  at  Natalie’s  hands. 


proud,  contented,  and  almost  happy — all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  the  church- 
doors,  when  presently  the  bells  began 
noisily  to  announce  the  approach  of  the 
bride,  and  in  another  instant,  leaning  on 
the  Emperor’s  arm,  she  appeared. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  scene — never 
lose  from  my  memory  the  impression  of 
that  marble  face  and  utterly  unresisting 
manner.  If  she  had  been  in  her  coffiii, 
she  would  have  looked  less  deathlike 
there,  than  when  she  stood  shrouded  in 
lace  and  glittering  with  jewels  staring 
at  vacancy,  hearing  nothing,  understand¬ 
ing  nothing,  answering  as  if  the  words 
and  their  meaning  were  alike  indifferent. 
After  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  she 
received  the  congratulations  of  her  friends, 
and  even  the  kiss  of  the  Empress,  as  if  so 
many  condolences  had  been  offered  her. 
But  nature  broke  down  under  the  forced 
composure  of  the  moment,  and  she  enter¬ 
ed  her  new  home,  borne  across  the  thresh¬ 
old  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  I  need  add 
nothing  more.  The  Emperor  had  judged 
rightly ;  and  the  marriage  of  the  Grand 
Duke  with  the  present  Empress  took  place 
very  shortly  afterwards. 

Within  a  year  after  marriage,  I  saw  the 
Countess  ]VIaureno8off  in  her  cofiin:  she 
had  died  giving  birth  to  twin-daughters. 

The  incidents  of  this  little  narrative 
are  well  known  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
will  be  recognized  by  many  who  will  aj^ 
preciate  the  reasons  that  have  made  me 
alter  the  names  of  all  but  the  principal 
actors. 


From  Uie  Atbencam. 
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The  story  runs  that  Queen  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  on  being  .asked  if  she  h.ad  ever 
violated  her  marriage  vow,  replied,  very 
vehemently,  “No but  added,  after  some 
hesitation,  “Well,  if  I  ever  did,  it  was 
with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  husband.”  The 
volume  before  us  is  written  to  show  not 


•  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  By  the  Hon. 
Charles  Lsngdale.  London.  ^ 


only  who  that  husband  was,  but  also  that 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  really  and  truly  his 
wife. 

The  lady  thus  named  was  bom  exactly 
a  century  ago.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Hampshire  gentleman,  Walter  Smythe, 
Esq.,  and  was  yet  a  child  when,  on  seeing 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  dining  in  public  at 
Versailles,  she  laughed  aloud  at  the  King’s 
awkwardness  in  pulling  a  chicken  to  pieces. 
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At  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  very  spring¬ 
time  of  a  beauty  which  she  retained  almost 
to  her  latest  years,  Mary  Smytho  married 
Mr.  W eld,  of  Lul worth  Castle.  Mr.  W eld 
ilied  in  a  few  months.  Three  years  later 
the  young  widow  contractetl  a  second  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  Staffordshire  gentleman,  Mr. 
Fitzherbert.  But  her  wedded  lifer  was 
subject  to  sudden  breaks.  Mr.  Fitzher¬ 
bert  died,  in  consequence  of  bathing  when 
in  an  overheated  state  from  his  exertions 
in  the  Gordon  riots.  At  twenty-five,  the 
lady  was  again  a  widow,  with  an  indepen¬ 
dent  property  of  £2,000  a-year,  a  charming 
disposition,  and  considerable  personal  at¬ 
tractions.  She  kept  her  widowhood  at 
Richmond,  and  might  have  been  the  hero¬ 
ine  of  that  once  popular  ballad  (which 
Prince  Florizel  himself  might  have  writ¬ 
ten)  : 

“  I  would  crowns  resign  to  call  her  mine, 

Sweet  lass  of  Richmond  Hill" 

The  “  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill  ”  nearly 
had  a  crown  brought  to  her  feet.  George, 
the  fat  and  fiiir  young  Prince,  already  wea¬ 
ried  with  his  poor  Perdita,  sitw  the  bril¬ 
liant  young  beauty.  His  heart  was,  as 
he  said,  seriously  affected ;  the  fair  widow 
divided  his  affection  with  the  bottle,  .and 
he  became  an  assiduous  wooer,  whom  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  as  asfdduously  endeavored  to 
avoid.  The  coyness  of  the  nymph  only 
the  more  inflamed  the  swain.  But  the 
Lady  was  obdurate,  and  remained  deaf  to 
all  entreaty,  till  “  Keit,  the  surgeon.  Lord 
Onslow,  Lord  Southampton,  and  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Bouverie,  arrived  at  her  house  in  the 
utmost  consternation,  informing  her  that 
the  life  of  the  Prince  was  in  imminent  d.an- 
ger — that  he  had  stabbed  himself,  and  that 
only  her  immediate  presence  could  save 
him.”  There  probably  never  was  a  man 
so  ridiculous  wmen  playing  the  part  of  a 
lover  as  the  Prince  of  Wales.  To  h.ave 
himself  bled,  in  order  that  he  might  look 
pale  and  interesting  in  the  ej’es  of  the 
Cynthia  of  the  minute,  was  with  him  no 
unusual  trick.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
it  w'as  jwsitively  declared  that  he  had  stab¬ 
bed  himselti  and  the  four  male  emissaries 
of  Love  besought  the  young  widow  to 
hasten  and  heal  the  wound.  After  some 
decent  resistance,  she  proceeded  to  Carl¬ 
ton  House.  She  went  thither  under  the 
ven'  pro]>er  guardianship  of  the  Duchess 
of  llevonshire.  W^hen  she  reached  the 
Palace,  “  she  found  the  Prince  pale  and 
covered  with  blood.  The  sight,”  wo  arc 
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told,  “  so  overpowered  her  facidties  that 
she  was  deprived  almost  of  all  conscioua- 
ness.  The  Prince  told  her  that  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  live  unless  she  promis¬ 
ed  to  become  his  wife,  and  jx'miitted  him 
to  put  a  ring  round  her  finger.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Duchess  of  IXwonshirc 
supplied  the  ring  th.at  was  to  be  the  solemn 
pledge  of  love,  and  so,  for  the  moment, 
ended  a  ceremony  w'hich  will  remind  the , 
reader  of  “  Les  Noces  de  Gamache.” 

Some  of  Mrs.  Fitzlierbcrt’s  fiiends,  to 
whom  the  character  and  the  mantiers  of 
Prince  Florizel  were  well  known,  seem  to 
have  had  sm;ill  faith  in  the  sanguinary  le¬ 
gend.  Lord  Stourton  asked  her  “  whether 
she  did  not  believe  th.at  some  trick  had 
been  practised,  .and  that  it  was  not  really 
the  blood  of  His  Royal  Highness?”  The 
la<lv,  however,  liad  faith  in  both  the  lover 
ami  the  legend.  She  believed  all  she  w’as 
told,  and  all  she  8.aw’ ;  and,  moreover,  to 
maintain  her  fiiith,  “she  had  frequently 
seen  the  scar.”  She  added,  with  amazing 
sunplicity  for  a  young  lady  who  hml 
buned  two  husbamis,  as  a  piece  of  corro¬ 
borative  evidence,  “that  some  brandy- 
and-water  w'as  near  his  betiside  when  she 
was  called  to  him  on  the  day  he  wounded 
himself.” 

How’ever  satisfied  the  Prince  m.ay  have 
been  with  his  trick,  the  lady  speedily 
grew  frightened,  and  rei>ented.  A  narra¬ 
tive  was  drawn  up  of  what  had  jtassed, 
the  persons  present  signed  it  .as  witnesses, 
the  young  widow  entered  her  protest 
against  the  whole  proceeding,  declared 
tliat  she  had  not  lK*en  a  free  agent,  and 
forthwith  fled  beyond  sea,  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
])elle,  and  8ul)se(inently  to  Holland.  The 
wounded  Prince  “  went  down  into  the 
cotmtry,  to  Lord  South.ampton’s,  for 
ch.ange  of  air.” 

The  romance,  of  course,  did  not  end 
here — the  plot  only  thickened.  In  Hol- 
l.and  the  fugitive  lady  became  intim.ate 
with  the  Princess  of  Orange,  “  who  .at  that 
very  time  w.as  the  object  of  negotiation 
witli  the  Royal  Family  of  England,  for  the 
heir-apparent.”  The  Princess,  all  uncon¬ 
scious  that  “  her  most  dangeroits  rival  ” 
w.as  her  very  dear  friend,  questioned  her 
closely  touching  the  princely  lover  in 
whom  she  conteinplatefl  her  future  hus¬ 
band.  What  iirs.  Fitzherbert  reported 
upon  the  miitter  we  .are  not  told ;  but  she 
informed  her  friends  that  “  she  was  often 
placed  in  circumstances  of  considerable 
I  embarrassment ;  but  her  object  being,”  as 
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we  are  directed  to  obseiwe,  “  to  break  |  Fitzherbert  was  indignant,  bnt  her  indig- 
through  her  own  engagements,  she  was  ,  nation  was  softened  by  “  repeated  assur- 
Tiot  the  hypocrite  she  might  have  appear-  i  ances”  given  by  her  mendacious  hu-sband 
ed  afterwards,  as  she  would  have  been  '  that  Fox  had  never  been  authorized  to 
very  happy  to  have  furthered  this  alii- 1  make  the  declaration.  The  “  wife  and  no 
ance.”  j  wife”  seems  to  have  been  sorely  perplexed. 

She  remained  a  year  on  the  Continent,  {  but  her  “  friends”  informed  her  that  “  she 
endeavoring,  in  her  own  phrase,  to  “  fight ,  was  bound  to  accept  the  word  of  her  hus- 
off”  the  perilons  honors  that  continued  to  i  band.”  “The  public  supported  her  by 
be  offereil  to,  nay,  pressed  ujion,  her.  She  |  their  conduct  on  this  occasion ;  for  at  no 
traversed  Fnance  and  Switzerland,  whither  :  period  of  her  life  were  their  visits  so  nu- 
couriers,  bearing  ardent  dispatches,  fol- 1  merous  at  her  house  as  on  the  day  which 
lowed  her  with  such  speed,  and  in  such  1  followed  Mr.  Fox’s  memorable  speech ; 
numbers,  that  the  suspicious  French  Gov-  and,  to  use  her  own  expression,  the  knock- 
ernment  at  last  caught  three  of  them,  and  er  w'as  never  still  during  the  whole  day.” 
very  unceremoniously  clapped  them  into  I  To  Sheridan,  who  had  informed  her  that 
prison.  Hut  what  can  not  lovers,  and  es- ;  Parliament  w’ould  probably  take  up  the 
pecially  princely  lovers,  effect  ?  The  j  matter,  she  observed  “  that  they  knew  she 
strongest  proof  we  can  name  of  the  depth  ■  was  like  a  dog  with  a  log  round  its  neck, 
.and  strength  of  the  att.achment  of  the  ^  and  they  must  protect  her.”  Fox  she 
English  lieir-apparent,  is  the  fact  that  he  i  never  forgave ;  and  when  he  was  in  power, 
once  wrote  a  love-letter  of  seven-and-thirty  “  and  made  some  overtures  to  her  in  order 
])ages,  in  which  long  letter  he  asserted  th.at  j  to  recover  her  good-will,  she  refused, 
George  the  Third  would  connive  at  the  though  the  att.ainment  of  the  rank  of 
union.  W e  h.ave  a  less  satisfactory  inci-  j  Duchess  w’as  to  be  the  fruit  of  their  recon- 


dent  in  the  circumstance  that  the  notorious  ' 
Egalite,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  the  love ! 
agent  for  the  Prince.  Betw’cen  principal ' 
an<l  agent  the  lady  softened.  She  was 
“  fearful  of  the  desperation”  of  her  royal 
lover  ;  and  she  finally  consented  to  return 
to  England  and  become  his  w  ife.  Imme-  j 
diately  after  her  arrival  she  was  married 
to  the  Prince,  we  are  told,  “  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
country” — a  statement  wiiich  does  not 
very  clearly  agree  w  ith  w’hat  is  stated  in  a 
subsequent  sentence.  “  Her  uncle,  Harry 
Errin^on,  and  her  brother.  Jack  Smythe, 
lieing  witnesses  to  the  contract,  along  with 
the  Protestant  clerg>'man  who  officiated 
at  the  ceremony,  ii'o  Jiotttan  Catholic 
priest  officiated.  A  certificate  of  this ; 
marriage  is  extant,  in  the  handwriting  of! 
the  Prince,  and  with  his  signature  and  I 
that  of  Mary  Fitzherbert.  Tlie  witnesses’ 
uames  were  added ;  but,  at  tho  earnest 
request  of  the  parties  in  a  time  of  danger, 
they  w'erc  afterwards  cut  out  by  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  herself  with  her  own  scissors, 
to  save  them  from  the  jieril  of  the  law.” 

Our  readers  know  how  the  public  and 
parli.amentary  attention  was  directed  to 
this  illegal  marriage ;  how  Fox  directly 
adilressed  himself  to  the  Prince ;  how  the 
latter  boldly  denied  the  fact  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  how  his  “  dear  Charles”  was 
made  the  mouthpiece  of  his  denial,  in  the 
face  of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons.  Mrs. 


ciliation.  On  naming  this  circumstance  to 
me,”  says  Lord  Stourton,  “  she  observed 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  be  another  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Kendal.” 

“  The  effort  made  by  the  Prince  to  persnade 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  that  he  was  not  a  party  to  Mr. 
Fox’s  denial  of  the  marriage  between  them,  is 
cnrionsly  illnstrated  by  the  following  anecdote, 
which  I  have  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bodenham, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Stonrton,  who  received 
this  account  from  Lord  Stourton  :  Mrs.  Fitzher¬ 
bert  was  on  a  visit  with  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Butler,  her 
friend  and  relative,  and  at  whose  house  the  Prince 
frequently  met  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  The  Prince 
called  the  morning  after  the  denial  of  the  marriage 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox.  He  went 
up  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  anu  taking  bold  of  both 
her  hands  and  caressing  Lct,  said,  ‘  Only  conceive, 
Maria,  what  Fox  did  yesterday.  He  went  down 
to  the  House  and  deni^  that  yon  and  I  were  man 
and  wife  I  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  ?’ 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  made  no  reply,  but  changed 
countenance  and  turned  pale.” 

]\Ir.  Langdale  is  perhaps  rather  too 
zealous  a  champion  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert.  His  object  in  publishing  a  Me¬ 
moir,  of  which  Lord  Stourton  is  really 
the  author,  is  to  prove  that  the  lady  in 
question  w'as  the  most  virtuous  of  women ; 
one  who  “  avoided  the  attempts  made  upon 
her  honor  by  a  prince,  who  had,  indeed, 
but  little  experience  of  the  power  exercised 
by  religion  over  the  conduct  of  a  Catholic 
lady.”  Mr.  Langdale  maintains  that  the 
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Memoirs  “  prove  that  her  principles  had  ] 
taught  her  to  resist  all  the  fascinations  of 
the  most  accomplished  gentleman,  united, 
in  her  devoted  admirer,  to  the  highest 
princely  rank,”  Lord  Holland,  in  his 
Memoirs,  had  stated  that  the  lady  was 
very  easy  upon  the  whole  matter,  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  marriage  ceremony  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  very  secondary  consideration.  Mr. 
Langdale  is  indignant  at  this  statement, 
and  he  proves  that  it  is  ill  founded.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  .all 
the  parties  concerned  must  liave  been 
aware  that  the  ceremony  no  more  consti¬ 
tuted  a  legal  marriage  than  if  it  had  never 
been  performed  at  all.  Society  generally, 
perhaps,  looked  upon  it  in  another  light. 
Even  Queen  Cliarlotte  herself  is  said  (by 
Mr.  Weld  of  Luhvorth  Castle)  to  have 
remarked  when  the  Prince  expressed,  or 
exhibited,  his  marked  aversion  to  a  union 
with  the  Princess  of  Brunswick,  that  he 
himself  best  knew  whether  there  was,  or 
was  not,  any  serious  obstacle  to  such  a 
marriage.  “  It  is  for  you,  George,  to  see  | 
whether  you  can  marry  the  Princess  or  ‘ 
not.”  On  this  delicate  part  of  the  suVyect 
Mr.  Langdale  m.ake8  some  rem.arks,  which 
will  probably  surprise  most  readers : 

“  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  a  Catholic,  and  edn- 
nited  in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
whoee  doctrines  could  admit  no  distinction  be- 
tn'een  a  prince  and  a  peasant,  condemning  alike 
the  criminal  indulgences  of  either,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  in  both  the  indissoluble  sacredness  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  contract.  But  what  does  this  additional 
proof  of  no  Catholic  priest,  and  therefore  no  mar¬ 
riage,  amount  to?  Why,  to  just  as  much  as  the 
whole  story  of  the  asseverations  of  Lord  Holland's 
‘  man  of  strict  veracity.’  In  this  case,  as  in  every 
other,  eveiy  circumstance  proves  the  exact  re¬ 
verse  of  his  statements,  and  of  Lord  Holland’s 
deductions  therefrom.  The  presence  of  a  Catho¬ 
lic  priest  would  not,  in  any  way,  have  added  to 
the  validity  of  the  marriage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  fair  to  con¬ 
clude,  would  not  have  added  to  them  in  those  of 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a  well-educated  Catholic,  espe¬ 
cially  likely  to  be  well-informed  on  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  marriage  cerf.‘mony  so  as  to  ful61 
the  forms  and  conditions  requir^  by  her  own 
Church,  returning  as  she  was  from  the  Catholic 
continent  with  the  special  intention  of  fulfilling 
those  conditions,  the  absence  of  which  had  driven 
her  abroad.  *  *  What  the  Prince  of  W ales  might 
have  thought  of  the  marriage  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  say  or  prove ;  but  without  adopting  either 
the  8upi>o8ition  of  Lord  Holland  or  his  friend,  that 
it  was  ‘  at  his  repeated  and  earnest  solicitation  the 
ceremony  was  resorted  to,’  I  can  imagine  no  in¬ 
terpretation  but  one,  by  an  upright  and  honorable 
mind,  of  a  solemn  pledge,  whether  according  to 


the  form  of  law  or  not,  to  take  a  woman  for  his 
wife.  Certainly  this  ceremony  having  been  gone 
through  before  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  might  naturally  have  been  supposed  by 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  to  add  to  its  authenticity,  if  not  its 
legality,  in  the  eyes  of  those,  whether  the  Prince 
himself,  her  family,  or  the  country,  who  professed 
the  same  religion.  To  himself,  as  witness  to  the 
marriage,  and  as  such  signing  the  certificate,  it 
was  e(|uidly  obligatory,  as  if  performed  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  Catholic  priest.” 

To  herself,  no  doubt.  Her  contempo¬ 
raries  were  universally  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  union  a.s  a  real  conij)act.  The 
lovers  of  romance,  especially,  pave  both 
arties  credit  for  honest  attachment.  Y et 
Ir.  Langdale  alludes  to  “  attempts  made 
upon  her  honor  by  the  Prince.”  This 
m.ay  or  may  not  be  romantic ;  but  the 
question  is,  was  a  marriage  really  eele- 
bnated  ?  If  the  sanction  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  person  of  one  of  its 
ministers,  be  required,  we  have  it  in  the 
declaration  of  Horne  Tooke,  who,  “  treat¬ 
ing  the  statute  of  12  George  HI.  with  not 
unusual  contemj»t,”  spoke  of  Mrs.  Fitzher¬ 
bert  as  “  both  legally,  rejilly,  worthily, 
and  happily  for  this  country,  Her  Uoy.al 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales.”  So 
thought  the  famous  “  bathing  woman  ”  at 
Brighton,  Mrs.  Gunn,  who  never  saw  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  without  hailing  her  as  “Mrs. 
Prince.”  Even  Dr.  Doran,  who,  as  Mr. 
Langdale  seems  to  think,  has  ecjually  of¬ 
fended  with  Lord  Holland,  by  describing 
the  I*rince  of  Wales  as  standing  between 
Mrs.  Crouch  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  like 
Macheath  between  Lucy  and  Polly,  pro¬ 
bably  had  no  i<lea  of  conveying  the  impu¬ 
tation  which  Mr.  Langdale  discovers  in 
the  statement.  Polly,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  not  the  loose  lady  that  Lucy 
wa.s.  The  illustration,  after  all,  was  ]>o8- 
sibly  drawn  only  to  represent  the  laith- 
lessness  of  the  I*rincc,  not  to  cast  an  as¬ 
persion  on  either  the  lady  or  the  actress. 

Tlie  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  Prince 
produced  the  first  coolness  between  the 
married  pair;  but  the  irm  amantiunV 
seem  to  have  ha«l  the  ordinary  re.sult. 
“  We  must  look  to  the  present  and  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  not  tliink  of  the  past,”  was  tlie 
comment  of  the  reconciled  lover  to  his 
wife. 

“  Her  first  separation  from  the  Prince  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  no  quarrel  or  even  coolness,  and  came 
upon  her  quite  unexpectedly.  She  received  when 
sitting  down  to  dinner  at  the  table  of  William 
the  Fourth,  then  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  first  inti- 
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mation  of  the  loss  of  her  ascendency  over  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  Prince ;  having  only  the  preceding 
day  received  a  note  from  His  Royal  Highness, 
written  in  his  usual  strain  of  friendship,  and 
speaking  of  their  appointed  engagement  to  dine 
at  the  house  of  tne  Duke  or  Clarence.  The 
Prince’s  letter  was  written  from  Brighton,  where 
he  had  met  Lady  Jersey.  From  that  time  she 
never  sate  the  Prince,  and  this  interruption  of 
their  intimacy  was  followed  by  his  marriage  with 
Queen  Caroline  ;  brought  about,  as  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert  conceived,  under  the  twofold  induence  of  the 
pressure  of  his  debts  on  the  mind  of  the  Prince, 
and  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Lady  Jersey  to  enlarge 
the  royal  establishment,  in  which  she  was  to 
have  an  important  situation.” 

Tlie  words  in  italics  in  the  above  ex¬ 
tract  are  surely  erroneous,  as  will  appear 
from  a  portion  of  the  extract  below,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  period  just  previous  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the 
Princess  Caroline,  and  also  to  a  subse¬ 
quent  period : 

“  One  of  her  great  friends  and  advisers,  I^ady 
Claremont,  supported  her  on  this  trying  occasion, 
and  counselled  her  to  rise  above  her  own  feelings, 
and  to  open  her  house  to  the  town  of  London,  j 
She  adopted  the  advice,  much  as  it  cost  her  to  do 
so ;  and  all  the  fashionable  world,  including  all 
the  royal  dukes,  attended  her  parties.  Upon 
this,  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  she  was  princi¬ 
pally  supported  by  the  Duke  of  York,  with 
whom,  through  life,  she  was  always  united  in  the 
most  friendly  and  con6dcntial  relations.  Indeed, 
she  frequently  assured  me,  that  there  was  not  one 
of  the  Royal  Family  who  had  not  acted  with 
kindness  to  her.  She  particularly  instanced  the 
(ineen ;  and,  as  for  George  the  Third,  from  the 
time  she  set  foot  in  England  till  he  ceased  to 
reign,  had  he  been  her  own  father  he  could  not 
have  acted  towards  her 'with  greater  tenderness 
and  affection.  She  had  made  it  her  constant 
rule  to  have  no  secrets  of  which  the  Royal  Fami¬ 
ly  were  not  informed  by  frequent  messages,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  York  was  generally  the  organ 
of  communication,  and  to  that  rnle  she  attributed 
at  all  periods  much  of  her  own  contentment  and 
ease  in  extricating  herself  from  embarrassments 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  insurmountable. 
When  she  had  thought  that  her  connexion  with 
the  Prince  was  broken  off  for  ever  by  his  second 
union,  she  was  soon  placed  by  him  in  difliculties 
from  the  same  earnest  and  almost  desperate  pur¬ 
suit  as  she  had  been  exposed  to  during  the  nrst 
interval  of  his  attachment  Numbers  of  the 
Royal  Family,  both  male  and  female,  urged  a 
reconciliation,  even  npon  a  principle  of  duty. 
However,  as  she  was,  hy  his  marriage  with 
Queen  Caroline,  placed  in  a  situation  of  much 
difficulty,  involving  her  own  conscience,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  doubtful  whether  public  scandal  might  not 
interfere  with  her  own  engagements,  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  resort  to  the  highest  authorities  of  her 
own  church  upon  a  case  of  such  extraordinary  in¬ 


tricacy.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nassau,  one  of  the  chap¬ 
lains  of  Warwick  Street  Chapel,  was,  therefore, 
selected  to  go  to  Rome  and  lay  the  case  before 
that  tribuniQ,  upon  the  express  nnderstanding 
that,  if  the  answer  should  he  favorable,  she  would 
again  join  the  Prince;  if  otherwise,  she  was 
determined  to  abandon  the  country.  In  the  mean 
time,  whilst  the  negotiation  was  pending,  she 
obtained  a  promise  from  his  Royal  Highness  that 
he  would  not  follow  her  into  her  retreat  in  Wales, 
where  she  went  to  a  small  bathing-place.  The 
reply  from  Rome,  in  a  brief  which  in  a  moment  of 
panic  she  destroyed,  fearful  of  the  consequences 
daring  Mr.  Percival’s  administration,  was  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  wishes  of  the  Prince ;  and,  faithful  to 
her  own  determination  to  act  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  face  of  the  public,  she  resisted  all  im- 
portnnities  to  meet  him  clandestinely.  The  day 
on  which  she  joined  him  again  at  her  own  house 
was  the  same  on  which  she  gave  a  public  break¬ 
fast  to  the  whole  town  of  London,  and  to  which 
he  was  invited.  She  told  me  she  hardly  knew 
how  she  could  summon  resolution  to  pass  that 
severe  ordeal,  but  she  thanked  God  she  had  the 
courage  to  do  so.  The  next  eight  years  were, 
she  said,  the  happiest  of  her  connexion  with  the 
Prince.  She  u^  to  say  that  they  were  extreme¬ 
ly  poor,  but  as  merry  as  crickets ;  and,  as  a  proof 
of  their  poverty,  she  told  me  that  once,  on  their 
returning  to  Brighton  from  Ijondon,  they  master¬ 
ed  their  common  means,  and  could  not  raise  £5 
between  them.  Upon  this,  or  some  such  occasion, 
she  related  to  me  that  an  old  and  faithful  servant 
emleavored  to'  force  them  to  accept  £60,  which  he 
said  he  had  accumulated  in  the  service  of  the  best 
of  masters  and  mistresses.  She  added,  however, 

I  that  even  this  period,  the  happiest  of  their  lives, 
was  much  embittered  by  the  numerous  political 
diflicultios  which  frequently  surrounded  the 
Prince,  and  she  particularly  alluded  to  what  has 
been  termed  ‘  the  delicate  investigation,’  in  which 
Queen  Caroline  and  His  Royal  Highness  had  been 
concerned.” 

The  final  cause  of  separation,  strangely 
enough,  arose  out  of  the  exercise  of  a 
good  principle.  Mrs.  Fitzherbort  had 
under  her  care  the  daughter  of  an  old  and 
absent  friend.  Lady  Horatia  Seymour. 
Of  this  child  the  Prince  was  as  fond  as 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  herself— -and  when  a 
relative  of  the  little  ward  endeavored  to 
withdraw  her  from  the  gtiardianship  of 
the  la.st-named  lady,  the  Prince  earnestly 
appealed  to  Lonl  llertford,  as  head  of  the 
family  to  which  Miss  Seymour  belonged, 
to  interfere  in  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  favor. 
While  thus  engaged.  His  Royal  Highness 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Marchioness  of  Hertford,  and  from  that 
time  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
declined.  The  health  of  the  latter  lady 
was  seriously  aflTected  by  the  severe  trials 
I  to  which  her  rival  exposed  her : 
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“  Attentions  were  required  from  her  towards  , 
Lady  Hertford  herself,  even  when  most  aware 
of  her  superior  influence  over  the  Prince,  and 
these  attentions  were  extorted  by  the  menace  ! 
of  taking  away  her  child.  To  diminish  her  | 
apparent  influence  in  public  as  well  as  pri- 1 
vate  was  now  the  oWect  When  at  Brighton, 
the  Prince,  who  bad  passed  part  of  his  morn-  ' 
ings  with  Mrs.  Fitzher^rt  on  friendly  terms  at  I 
her  own  house,  did  not  even  notice  her  in  the  | 
slightest  manner  at  the  Pavilion  on  the  same  even-  ^ 
ings,  and  she  afterwards  understood  that  such  ; 
attentions  would  have  been  reported  to  her  rival,  i 
She  wa.s  frequently  on  the  point  of  that  separa¬ 
tion  which  afterwards  took  place,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  influence  of  the  Royal  Family  from 
carrying  her  resolution  into  efiect.  »  *  * 

A  dinner,  however,  given  to  Louis  XVIII., 
brought  matters  at  last  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  sat¬ 
isfied  of  a  systematic  intention  to  degrade  her 
before  the  public,  she  then  at  last  attaint  the  re¬ 
luctant  assent  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  to  her  determination  of  finally  closing  her 
connexion  with  the  Prince,  to  whom,  in  further¬ 
ance  of  this  decision,  she  never  afterwards  opened 
the  doors  of  her  hou.se.  Upon  all  former  occa-  i 
sions,  to  avoid  etiquette  in  circumstances  of  such  ' 
delicacy  as  regarded  her  own  situation  with  refer-  j 
ence  to  the  Prince,  it  had  been  customary  to  sit  at  ' 
table  without  regard  to  rank.  Upon  the  present 
occasion  this  plan  was  to  be  altered,  and  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  was  informed  through  her  friends  at 
Court,  that  at  the  Royal  table  the  individuals 
invited  were  to  sit  according  to  their  Imik.  When 
assured  of  this  novel  arrangement,  she  asked  the 
Prince,  who  had  invited  her  with  the  rest  of  his 
company,  where  she  was  to  sit.  He  said,  ‘You 
know,  Madame,  you  have  no  place.'  ‘None, 
sir,’  she  replied,  ‘  but  such  as  you  choose  to  give 
me.’  Upon  this  she  informed  the  Royal  Family 
that  she  would  not  go.  The  Duke  of  York  and  : 
others  endeavored  to  alter  the  preconcerted 
arrangement,  but  the  Prince  was  inflexible  ;  and 
aware  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her  case, 
an^  the  distressing  nature  of  her  general  situation, 
they  no  longer  hesitated  to  agree  with  her,  that 
no  advantam  was  to  be  obtained  by  farther  post¬ 
ponement  of  her  own  anxious  desire  to  close  her 
connexion  with  the  Prince,  and  to  retire  once 
more  into  private  life.  She  told  me  she  often 
looked  back  with  wonder  that  she  had  not  sunk 
under  the  trials  of  those  two  years.  Haring 
come  to  this  resolution,  she  was  obliged,  on  the 
very  evening,  or  on  that  which  followed  the  Royal 
dinner,  to  attend  an  assembly  at  Devonshire 
House,  which  was  the  last  evening  she  saw 
the  Prince  previously  to  their  final  separation. 
The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  taking  her  by  the 
arm,  said  to  her,  ‘  You  must  come  and  see  the 
Duke  in  his  own  room,  as  he  is  suffering  from  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  but  he  will  be  glad  to  see  an  old 
friend.’  In  passing  through  the  rooms,  she  saw 
the  Prince  and  Lady  Hertford  in  a  tiU-h-tite  con¬ 
versation,  and  nearly  fainted  under  all  the  impres¬ 
sions  which  then  rushed  upon  her  mind,  but, 
taking  a  glass  of  water,  she  recovered  and  passed  | 
on.  Thus  terminated  this  fatal,  ill-starred  connex- 1 


ion,  so  unfortunate,  probably,  for  both  the  parties 
concerned.” 

After  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  the 
King  announced  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  his 
intention  to  marry  again — an  announce- 
m9nt  to  which  she  simply  replied  with  a 
“Very  well,  Sir.”  The  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  always  the  warm  friend  of  Mrs, 
Fitzherbert,  in  alluding  to  the  fKJssible 
political  consequences  of  her  union  with 
the  Prince,  remarked :  “  Thank  God,  he 
could  never  wish  to  naise  any  claim  in 
contravention  of  the  rights  of  his  bro¬ 
ther.”  In  conjunction  with  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte,  the  Duke  obtained  for  her  £6,000  a 
year,  “  in  a  mortgage  deed,  which  they 
procured  for  her,  on  the  Palace  at  Bright¬ 
on.”  King  George  and  his  consort  treat¬ 
ed  her  with  marked  respect,  and  her  influ¬ 
ence  was  so  great  over  the  fonner  that 
when  he  was  not  on  8pe.aking  terms  with 
the  Prince,  she  obtained  from  him  a  pro¬ 
mise  to  treat  his  son  with  kindness ;  and 
the  Prince  “  returned  from  Court  in  the 
highest  spirits,  unaware  of  the  ])erson  to 
whom  he  was  indebted !”  The  I’ruice 
himself  showed  in  what  degree  he  es¬ 
teemed  her  judgment  b^  sending  for  her 
to  Brighton,  after  their  separation,  to 
consult  her  upon  the  expediency  of  break¬ 
ing  with  his  old  political  friends.  She 
gave  him  excellent  advice — to  act  honest¬ 
ly  ;  he,  of  course,  did  exactly  the  reverse. 
At  the  time  too  wdien,  despite  his  affec¬ 
tion  for  children,  he  treated  his  own 
daughter  with  extraordinary  harshness, 
the  Princess  Charlotte  flung  herself  on 
the  neck  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  imjtlored 
her  to  beseech  her  father  to  treat  her 
with  more  kindness.  Tlie  lady  weepingly 
performed  the  mission  assigned  her,  and 
told  the  Prince  what  evil  results  might 
follow  if  he  did  not  bestow  on  his  daugh¬ 
ter  the  marks  of  affection  which  she  so 
well  desen-ed.  “That  is  yoiir  opuiion, 
madam,”  was  his  only  reply. 

Some  regard  for  the  deceive«l  lady, 
however,  evidently  clung  by  Prince  Flo- 
rizel  long  after  he  had  become  King,  and 
when  no  particle  of  romance  remained. 
On  his  death-bed,  Maria  Fitzherbert  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  some  touching  lines,  as 
from  a  wife  offering  her  service  to  a  sick 
husband,  which  he  did  not  peruse  without 
emotion ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  attached 
great  value  to  a  portrait  of  her,  taken 
when  she  had  first  attracted  his  variable 
fancy.  With  this  portrait  rovmd  his  neck 
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he  is  believed  to  have  been  entombed. 
Such  was  the  belief  the  probably  plea¬ 
sant  belief,  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  herself, 
and  it  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Carr,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who,  on  be- 1 
ing  questioned  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  j 
Bodenh.am,  replied,  “  Yes,  it  is  very  true  ^ 
what  you  have  heard.  I  remained  by  the  ' 
body  of  the  King  when  they  wrapjwd  it  j 
round  in  the  cere-cloth ;  but  before  that ' 
was  done,  I  saw  a  j)ortrait  suspended  j 
round  his  neck — it  was  attached  to  a  lit- 1 
tie  silver  chain.”  j 

Willi.am  the  Fourth  readily  granted  an  : 
interview,  for  which  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  an-  j 
plied  after  the  death  of  her  late  husband, 
the  King.  At  this  internew.  His  Majesty 
perused  all  the  documents  submitted  to 
liim  by  the  lady.  He  “  was  moved  to 
tears  by  the  perusal,  and  expressed  his 
surprise  at  so  much  forbcanince,  with 
such  documents  in  her  possession,  and  tin¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  such  long  and  severe 
tri.als.”  The  King  offered  to  make  her 
some  amends,  bv  creating  her  a  Duchess, 
but  “  she  rejilied  that  she  did  not  wish  for  ' 
any  rank ;  that  she  had  borne  through 
life  the  name  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  that 
she  had  never  disgraced  it,  and  did  not 
wish  to  change  it.”  The  King,  there¬ 
upon,  authorized  her  to  assume  the  royal 
livery,  and  to  wear  widow’s  weeds  for  his  j 
predecessor.  On  another  occasion,  he : 
invited  her  to  the  Pavilion,  where  he  , 
“  handed  her  out  of  her  carriage,  and  ' 
introduced  her  to  his  fiimily,  one  after  I 
another,  as  one  of  themselves.”  I 


“  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  told  mo  that  the  first  day, 
when,  in  compliance  with  the  commands  of  the 
King,  she  went  to  the  Pavilion,  and  was  present- 
by  him  to  the  Qneen  and  the  Royal  Family, 
she  was  herself  much  surprised  at  the  great  com- 
()<>3ure  with  which  she  was  able  to  sustain  a  trial 
of  fortitude  which  appeared  so  alarming  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  but  she  believed  the  excitement  had  sus¬ 
tained  her.  It  was  not  so  the  next  dinner  at 
which  she  was  present  in  the  same  family  circle  ; 
and  the  many  refiections  which  tlien  oppressed 
her  mind  very  nearly  overpowered  her.  After¬ 
wards  she  frequently  attended  the  King’s  small 
Sunday  parties  at  Brighton,  and  then,  as  upon  all 
other  occasions,  she  was  received  with  uniform 
kindness  and  consideration.” 


She  W.18  treated  with  similar  distinction 
by  the  French  royal  family.  In  one  of 
her  letters,  dated  “Paris,  Dec.  7,  1833,” 
there  is  the  following  passage  : 


“  1  have  taken  a  very  rpiiet  apartment  and  live 


very  retired,  seeing  occasionally  some  friends. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  came  to  see  me  the  moment 
I  arrived,  with  a  thousand  kind  .messages  from 
the  King  and  Qneen,  desiring  me  to  go  to  them, 
which  I  accordingly  have  done.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  kindness  of  their  reception  of  me :  they 
are  both  old  acquaintances  of  mine.  I  have  de¬ 
clined  ail  their  ./etM,  and  they  have  given  roe  a 
general  invitation  to  go  there  every  evening  when¬ 
ever  I  like  it,  in  a  quiet  family  way,  which  suits 
me  very  much.  I  really  think  I  never  saw  a  more 
amiable  family ;  so  happy  and  so  united.  The 
King  seems  worn  to  drain  with  business  all  day 
and  all  night;  but  he  assured  me  that  things 
were  going  on  much  better,  though  there  were  a 
great  many  wicked  people  trying  to  make  mis¬ 
chief  I  told  him  that  1  was  afraid  he  bad  sent 
many  of  them  to  make  a  disturbance  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  He  is  very  much  attached  to  England,  and 
hopes  we  shall  always  be  friends.” 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Mrs.  Fitz¬ 
herbert  destroyed  her  correspondence 
with  the  Duke  of  York.  After  the 
Duke’s  death.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  gave 
up  to  her  her  own  letters.  She  expressed 
her  delight  at  recovering  them,  as  “  she 
had  been  almost  afraid  that  they  would 
have  got  those  papers  fi-om  him.”  “Not 
all  the  kings  on  the  earth  should  have  ob¬ 
tained  them,”  was  the  reply  of  Sir  Her¬ 
bert.  The  extent  of  the  correspondence 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  “  was  for  two  years  employed 
in  the  perusal  and  burning  of  these  let¬ 
ters.”  So  much  the  worse,  as  far  as  the 
holocaust  is  concerned,  for  she  says,  after 
avowing  that  had  she  been  mercenary, 
“  she  might  have  obtained  any  price  she 
had  chosen  to  ask  for  the  correspond¬ 
ence,”  she  adds  that  “  she  could  have 
given  the  best  private  and  public  history 
of  all  the  transactions.of  the  country,  from 
the  close  of  the  American  War  down  to 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  either 
from  her  communications  with  the  Duke, 
or  her  own  connexions  with  the  opposite 
|)arty,  through  the  Prince  and  his  friends.” 

The  burning  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tw'cen  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  the  Duke  of 
York  was  not  the  only  .act  of  cremation 
over  which  the  lovers  of  private  history 
have  to  mourn.  On  the  death  of  George 
the  Fourth,  the  following  pjiper  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  respective 
parties  named  therein : 

**  It  is  agreed  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  on  the  one 
part,  and  me  executors  of  the  late  King  on  the 
other,  that  each  will  destroy  all  papers  and  doen- 
ments  (with  the  exception  of  those  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned)  in  the  possession  of  either,  signed  or  writ- 
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ten  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  or  by  her  directions,  or  ; 
sifted  or  written  by  the  late  King,  when  Prince  ; 
of  Wales,  or  I^ing  of  Great  Britain,  &c.,  or  by  ' 
his  command.  The  two  parties  agree,  that  in 
case  any  papers  signed  or  written  by  either  of  the 
parties  above  mentioned,  or  by  the  authority  of  { 
either,  shall  ever  hereafter  be  found  among  the  ; 
papers  of  the  other,  they  shall  be  given  up  as  the 
property  of  the  writer  or  signer  thereof,  or  of  the 
person  who  authorized  the  writing  or  signature 
thereof  Such  papers  and  documents  as  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  shall  wish  to  keep,  shall  be  sealed  up 
in  a  cover  under  the  seeds  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Sir  William  Knighton,  and  of  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle  ami  Lord  Stonrton,  and  be 
lodged  in  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Coutts,  at  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  of  Lord 
Stonrton.  The  seals  not  to  be  broken  without ! 
the  knowledge  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  ^ 
William  Knighton.  It  is  understood  that  no  copy  : 
of  any  paper  or  document  is  to  be  taken  or  kept 
on  either  side.  Here  follows  a  list  of  the  papers 
and  documents  retained  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert: 

*  1.  The  mortgage  on  the  Palace  at  Brighton.— 
8.  The  certificate  of  the  marriage,  dat^  Dec. 
2l8t,  178.5. — 8.  Letter  from  the  late  King,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  marriage,  signed  [George  the  Fourth]. 
— 4.  Will  written  by  ^  late  King  [George  the 
Fourth]. — 5.  Memorandum  written  by  Mrs.  Fitz¬ 
herbert,  attached  to  a  letter  written  by  the  cler¬ 
gyman  who  performed  the  marriage  ceremony.’  ” 


most  delicate  subject  may  now  be  set  at  rest. 
She  expresses  most  feelingly  her  gratitude  to 
your  Lord^ip  for  your  useful  and  z^ous  assist¬ 
ance.” 

Mr.  Lftngdale  has  in  vain  applied  to  the 
guardians  of  these  documents,  asking  for 
I  their  publication,  in  order  to  help  him  to 
i  prove  his  case,  as  defender  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
j  herbert’s  character.  He  has  been  alto- 
'  gether  unsuccessful.  In  February,  1 855, 

1  the  Hon.  Edward  Kepj)el  conveyetl  to 
!  him,  by  letter,  the  opinion  of  the  executors 
j  of  the  late  Mrs.  Fitzlierbert — Sir  G.  Sey¬ 
mour  and  Mr.  Forster.  They  are  strong¬ 
ly  against  the  production  of  these  jmpers. 
“The  reviwal  of  the  subject,”  adds  Mr. 
Keppel,  “would,  if  it  attracted  interest, 
only  i)ander  to  the  ba<l  feelings  or  curios¬ 
ity  of  the  great  world,  without  doing  goo«l 
j  where  it  is  sincerely  intended.”  The  doc- 
'  ument  at  Coutts’s  which  would  probably 
trove  of  re.al  interest  is  the  letter  signed 
ty  George  the  Fourth,  and  di*scribed  as 
'  relating  to  the  marri:ige.  Mr.  Langdalc, 
I  however,  cites  a  letter  addressed  by  Lortl 
j  Stonrton  to  Lord  Albemarle,  in  which 
I  reference  is  made  to  another  document. 


The  scene  of  the  burning  must  have  been 
one  of  some  interest.  It  is  thus  descriln'd 
by  Lord  Albemarle  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Stourton : 

“  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  inform  yon  that 
the  business  is  now  completely  arranged,  and,  I 
believe  1  may  add,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  par¬ 
ties.  Yesterday,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  and  myself  were  busily  engaged  in 
burning  all  the  letters,  on  either  side,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  chose 
to  keep.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  if  I  did  not  say  that  his  conduct  was 
gentlemanly  and  friendly  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  in 
every  respect,  and  I  know  that  she  is  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied.  A  fter  our  great  work  of  burning  was  over,  I 
went  to  Messrs.  Coutts’s  and  delivered  into  Mr. 
Dickie’s  hands  (by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  desire)  the 
parcel  containing  the  documents  and  letters  reserv¬ 
ed,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  myself.  Whenever  your  Lordship  returns  to 
London  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  add  your 
name  and  seal.  It  is  satisfactory  to  me  to  add 
that  amongst  the  papers  brought  and  destroyed 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  were  the  letters 
which  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  had  missed,  and  which 
she  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Knighton,  and  kept  by  him.  I  telieve  the 
letters  were  of  no  consequence,  but  I  clearly  saw 
that  this  circumstance  was  an  additional  relief  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  mind.  I  am  sure  that  we  both 
cordially  agree  in  the  hope,  and  I  trust  I  may 
add  in  the  confidence,  that  her  anxiety  on  this 


i  undoubtedly  of  some  imjK)rtancc,  an<l  al.M» 

I  to  a  subject  of  some  delicacy,  seeing  that 
I  there  has  not  been  wanting  a  personage 
who  described  him.self  as  the  issue  of  the 
union  between  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Tliat  lady,  it  may  be 
obseiwed,  “assigned  her  reasons  to  me 
!  [Lord  Stourton  J  for  not  placing  them  [the 
!  papers]  under  the  custody  of  the  Uainers 
of  the  Jeminghams.” 

“  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  that  we  have  done  every 
thing  required,  till  1  am  cognizant  of  the  nature 
of  the  document  signed  5  in  our  Memorandum, 

I  said  to  contain  a  memorandum  written  by  Mrs. 

;  Fitzherbert  attached  to  a  letter  written  by  the 
I  clergyman  who  performed  the  marriage  ceremony. 

I  Of  all  the  documentary  papers,  I  consider  this 
I  probably  the  most  important ;  particularly  if  1 
I  am  correct  in  the  notion  that  this  memorandum 
j  contains  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  testimony  that  no 
I  issue  arose  from  this  marriage.  At  all  events, 

I  the  clergyman’s  letter  is,  in  itself  (particularly 
as  the  certificate  is  a  mutilated  instrument),  a 
valuable  record  in  favor  of  our  friend's  reputation. 
I  had  my^lf,  previously  to  this  arranKment, 
taken  the  liberty  to  counsel  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  to 
leave  some  evidence  in  her  own  handwriting  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  no  issue  arising  from  this 
connextion,  and  had  advised  its  being  noted  with 
her  own  signature  at  the  back  of  the  certificate. 
To  this  she  smilingly  objected,  on  the  score  of 
delicacy,  and  I  only  state  it  at  present  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  my  expectation  that  the  memorandum  1 
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have  alluded  to  is  to  this  effect.  Be  it  as  it  may,  I 
cannot  rest  satisfied  that  I  have  entirelv  fulfilled 
my  duty  towards  my  relative  and  friend,  while  I 
remain  in  entire  i^orance  of  the  exact  purport 
of  this  clergyman’s  letter  and  the  attached  mem¬ 
orandum.” 

In  one  of  the  replies  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  the  repeate<l  .application-s 
of  his  co-tnistee,  the  Duke,  after  alluding  j 
to  the  burning  of  papers  and  letters  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  late  King  George  the  Fourth 
and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  thus  writes : 

“  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
retain  undestroyed  particular  papers  in  which  she 
felt  a  strong  interest  I  considered  it  my  duty  to 
consent  to  these  papers  remaining  undestroyed,  if 
means  could  be  devised  of  keeping  them  as  secret 
and  confidential  papers  as  they  bad  been  up  to 
that  moment  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  expressed  an 
anxiety  at  least  equal  to  that  which  I  felt,  that  | 
those  papers,  although  preserved,  should  not  be 
made  public.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  they 
should  be  deposited  in  a  packet,  and  be  sealed  up 
under  the  seals  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  your 
Lordship  and  myself,  and  lodged  at  Messrs. 
Coutts's,  the  bankers.  Circumstances  have,  in 
some  degree,  changed  since  the  death  of  Mrs. 
FitzherlKrt ;  but  it  is  still  very  desirable  to  avoid 
drawing  public  attention  to,  and  re-awakening  the 
subject  by  public  discussion  of  the  narrations  to 
which  the  papers  relate,  which  are  deposited  in 
the  packet  sealed  up,  to  which  I  have  above  re¬ 
ferred.  And  I  am  convinced  that  neither  I  nor 
any  of  the  survivore  of  the  royal  fiunily,  of  those 
who  lived  in  the  days  in  which  these  transactions 
occurred,  could  view  with  more  pain  any  publica¬ 
tion  or  discussion  of  them  than  would  the  late 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  when  alive.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  having  acted  conscientiously  and 
upon  honor  throughout  the  affairs  detailed  in  this 
letter,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  my  duty  to  pro¬ 
test,  and  I  do  protest  most  solemnly  against  the 
measure  proposed  by  your  Lordship,  that  of 
breaking  the  seals  affixed  to  the  packet  of  papers 
belonging  to  the  late  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  deposited 
at  Messrs.  Contts,  the  bankers,  under  Uie  several 
seals  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  your  Lordship 
and  myself.” 

The  last  years  of  this  lady,  who  is  des¬ 
tined  to  hold  a  place  both  in  romance  and 
history,  were  passed  almost  entirely  at 


Brighton.  There  she  died,  in  March,  1 837, 
and  over  her  remains  a  monument  has  been 
erected  by  Mrs.  Lionel  Dawson  Darner, 
the  Miss  Seymour  who  so  innocently  caus¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  to  make  way  for  a 
very  different  personage — the  Marchioness 
of  llertford.  The  monument  is  simply 
raised  to  the  memory  of  “  Maria  Fitzher¬ 
bert,”  by  “  one  to  whom  she  was  more 
than  a  parent.”  Tlie  only  allusion  to  her 
ecpuvocal  greatness  is  made  under  a  sym¬ 
bol.  “The  hand  of  the  figure  had  (sic) 
the  singular  addition  of  three  rings  on  the 
fingers,  thus  bearing  the  evidence  of  the 
affectionate  lady  who  erected  it  to  the 
triple  marriage  of  her  departed  friend.” 

It  will  probably  be  seen  by  the  above 
analysis  and  extracts  that  Mr.  Langdale 
has  made  an  acceptable  contribution  to 
the  History  of  England.  He  has  been  im¬ 
pelled  thereto  by  a  desire  to  rescue  the 
name  and  memory  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
from  reproach.  Such  championship  was 
hardly  necessary;  for  no  living  man  thinks 
of  casting  reproach  upon  either.  Lord 
Holland’s  idle  words  could  not  do  it,  and 
the  writer  whom  Mr.  Langdale  quotes,  we 
are  very  certain,  from  the  words  quoted, 
could  not  intend  it.  Mr.  Langdale  still 
asks,  or  rather  hopes,  for  the  publication 
of  the  documents  locked  up  at  Coutts’s 
bank.  These  business  papiers  may  throw 
some,  but,  perhajis,  not  much  more  light 
on  this  chapter  of  romantic  history  than 
Mr.  Langdale  has  given  by  printing  the 
narrative  of  his  kinsman.  Lord  Stourton, 
and  adding  thereto  what  he  knew  person¬ 
ally.  His  volume  will  neither  raise  nor 
depress  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  in  the  judgment 
and  estimation  of  the  public.  On  George 
the  Fourth  it  will  only  heap  an  additional 
measure  of  contempt,  and  it  will  gratify 
the  Church  of  England  by  showing  how 
that  Church  was  recognized  by  the  Pope, 
when  the  Pontiff  acknowledged  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  its  marriage  ceremony,  performed 
(without  license,  for  anything  we  are  told 
[  to  the  contrary)  by  an  English  clergyman, 
I  in  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  own  drawing-room. 
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At  the  present  moment,  when  all 
France,  or  may  we  not  rather  say,  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  awuting  with  interest  that  event 
wWch  will  probably  give  an  heir  to  the 
empire  of  France,  the  mind  instinctively 
reverts  to  the  past,  and  looks  back,  through 
the  vista  of  nearly  half  a  century,  to  tliat 
moment  when  the  reverberation  of  cannon, 
together  with  the  silent  voice  of  tele¬ 
graphic  dispatches,  and  the  hasty  messa¬ 
ges  of  imi>erial  couriers,  announced  to  all 
Europe  tiut  a  son  was  bom  to  Napoleon 
the  Great.  Never,  perha])s,  was  Napoleon 
more  worthy  of  this  cogomon  than  at  that 
moment  when,  on  hearing  that  Maria 
Louisa's  life  was  in  peril,  he  silenceil  the 
voice  of  selfish  ambition  within  his  breast, 
and  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  her  phy¬ 
sician,  uttered  these  memorable  words: 
“  Save  the  mother — it  is  her  right.”  The 
sacrifice  which  he  so  promptly  consented 
to  make  was  not  demanded  of  him.  A 
son  was  given  into  his  arms ;  and  at  that 
moment  of  satisfied  ambition,  the  voice  of 
the  father  spoke  still  more  forcibly  within 
Ills  heart  than  that  of  the  sovereign,  for  it 
is  said  that  he  was  seen  to  shed  tears  of 
joy  over  the  helpless  babe  which  lay  with¬ 
in  his  arma 

The  King  of  Rome  was  bom  on  the 
morning  of  March  20,  1811.  He  was  so 
feeble  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  that  he  should  receive 
the  rite  of  baptism  without  delay.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day  was  he,  therefore, 
borne  to  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries, 
whither  he  was  accompanied  by  his  fiither 
and  the  whole  imiierial  family.  Upon  a 
white  velvet  carpet,  embroidered  with 
golden  bees,  stood  a  granite  pedestal,  sus¬ 
taining  a  richly  chased  vase  of  silver  gilt. 
This  was  destined  to  be  the  baptismal 
font.  The  Emperor  placed  himself  at  his 
which  stood  beneath  a  dais  in 
the  centre  of  the  chapel.  When  he  app¬ 
roached  the  font  to  present  his  son  to  be 
aptized,  there  was  a  moment  of  deep  si¬ 
nce.  The  conqueror  seemed  to  be  sub¬ 


dued  into  the  father.  Who  can  guess 
what  deep  emotions,  what  shadowy  antici- 
])ation8  filled  the  heart  of  Napwleon  the 
Great  at  that  solemn  moment !  All  with¬ 
in  the  chapK‘l  was  pierfectly  still,  while  the 
acclamations  of  the  mnltitiule  without  be¬ 
spoke  the  tumult  of  pKppular  joy  at  the  birth 
of  an  heir  to  the  throne.  A  moment  it  was 
of  vivid  contrast,  ami  so  living  in  its  historic 
importance,  that  its  memory  is  as  fresh  as 
ever  among  men,  while  the  actors  of  that 
scene  are  one  and  ail  pmssed  away  from 
the  busy  stage  of  this  world's  drama : 

"  Their  parts  enacted,  and  the  enrtain  fallen !” 

On  hLs  return  to  his  own  ap>artmcnt8, 
Napoleon's  countenance  beamed  with 
pleasure,  and  he  was  heard  to  hum  some 
favorite  oporatic  air,  as  he  often  did,  when 
in  particular  good-humor:  although  the 
falsity  of  his  musical  tones  made  these 
porformances  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
the  hearer.  On  meeting  some  of  his 
courtiers,  he  said  to  them  pilayfully : 
“  Well,  gentlemen,  we  have,  I  think,  got 
a  fine  handsome  boy.  He  made  us  wait  a 
little,  to  be  sure ;  but  here  he  is  at  last !” 

It  was  naany  months  later  when  the 
royal  infant  was  presented  with  groat  cer¬ 
emony  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
received  the  names  of  Nappoleon-Francis- 
Charles-Joseph.  These  were  the  names  of 
his  godfathers.  Tliey  may  still  be  ft^ind  in 
his  baptismal  register,  and  found  also  en¬ 
graved  upxm  the  tomb  which  closed  above 
his  uncrowned  head  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-one  years. 

Napioleon  idolized  his  son.  .His  mode  of 
playing  with  him  was  occasionally  rather  too 
rough  for  so  young  a  child ;  and  then,  if 
the  infant  shed  tears,  his  fiither  would  siiy 
to  him  :  “  What,  sire !  you  are  crying  ?  O 
fie,  fie  !  A  king  should  never  cry.”  The 
little  fellow  was  usually  brought  to  see  his 
father  at  breakfast-time;  and  then  the 
Empperor  would  dip  his  finger  into  a  glaas 
of  claret,  and  make  him  suck  it ;  or  occa- 
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sionally  he  would  dip  his  finger  into  some 
sauce,  and  jmt  it  on  his  son’s  cheeks  or  on 
the  tip  of  liis  little  nose.  This  delighted 
the  child  greatly ;  and  once  he  marked  his 
desire  very  emphatically  that  the  same 
should  be  done  to  “  Maman  Quiou,”  as  he 
called  his  governess,  Madame  de  Montes- 
(luien.  The  Emperor  had  shown  his  usual 
•iiscernment  in  tne  selection  of  this  lady  as 
his  son’s  ffotivernante.  Noble  by  nature  as 
by  birth,  she  nnite<l  firmness  of  principle 
and  dignity  of  manners  with  all  the  gentle 
tenderness  of  a  loving  woman’s  heart. 
Her  management  of  her  pupil  was  admi¬ 
rable.  He  was  good-tempered  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  but  often  also  wilful  and  passionate. 
One  day,  when  he  had  given  way  to  a  vio¬ 
lent  fit  of  passion,  Madame  de  Montesquieu 
ordered  all  the  window-shutters  in  his 
apartment  to  he  close^l.  It  was  at  noon, 
and  the  child  wsm  astonished  at  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  darkness.  He  askeil  his 
governess  what  was  the  reason  of  it.  “  In 
order  that  no  one  should  hear  you  cry, 
sire.  Frenchmen  never  woidd  have  you 
for  their  king  if  they  knew  that  you  were 
naughty.” 

“  Itut  they  could  not  hear  me,  ceuld 
they  ?” 

”  I  fear  they  most,  sire ;  you  were  cry¬ 
ing  so  loud  just  now.” 

“Ah,  Maman  Quiou,”  said  the  little 
king,  throwing  himself  into  her  arms,  while 
he  sobbed  aloud,  “  I  will  not  do  so  any 
more.  Forgive  mo  this  time,  and  I  uill 
be  good.”  The  kindly  gouvemante  neede«i 
not  to  be  urged  to  [)ardon  her  pupil,  for 
she  never  even  spoke  a  severe  word  to  him 
but  with  the  view  to  make  him  more 
worthy  of  the  noble  heritage  which  then 
seemed  to  await  him. 

The  young  Prince’s  delight  was  to  make 
his  way  to  the  grands  appartenvents^  where 
he  always  expected  to  find  his  father ;  and, 
in  his  impatience  to  reach  them,  he  would 
often  run  on  before  Madame  de  Montes- 
«niicu.  One  day,  on  his  arriving  alone  at 
the  door  of  the  Emperor’s  cabinet,  the  fair¬ 
haired  boy  looked  up  to  the  gentleman- 
usher  who  was  in  attendance  there,  and 
with  his  little  silvery  voice  said  to  him, 
rather  imperatively :  “  Open  the  door :  I 
want  to  see  papa.” 

“  Sire,  I  cannot  open  to  your  Majesty.” 

“  Why  not  ?  I  am  the  little  King.” 

“  But  your  Majesty  is  alone.” 

It  was  the  Emperor’s  command  that  his 
son  should  not  be  admitted  without  his 
governess.  He  wished  to  give  the  child 


a  high  idea  of  her  authority,  and  also  to 
check,  in  this  quiet  way,  the  natural  wil¬ 
fulness  of  his  aisposition.  On  receiving 
this  answer,  his  eyes  filleil  with  tears.  He 
said  nothing,  but  gared  steadfastly  at  the 
usher,  and  remained  perfectly  still  for 
about  a  minute,  until  Madame  de  Montes¬ 
quieu  had  reached  the  spot ;  then,  catch¬ 
ing  hold  of  her  hand,  and  looking  proudly 
at  the  usher,  he  said  to  him :  “  Open  the 
door  now — the  little  King  commands  it !” 
(“  Le  petit  rdi  le  veut !”)  Immediately 
the  door  was  opened,  and  the  usher  an- 
noiinced  “  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Home !”  Tlie  little  Prince,  who  was  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  his  fether,  flew  into  his 
arms,  without  taking  notice  of  some  of 
the  ministers  who  were  in  the  Em|)eror’8 
cabinet,  where  they  had  just  been  attend¬ 
ing  a  council.  N a|)oleon,  although  pleased 
at  these  marks  of  his  son’s  affection,  check¬ 
ed  him  immediately  by  saying :  “  You 
have  not  saluted  any  one,  sire.  Come,  sa¬ 
lute  these  gentlemen,  if  you  please.”  Little 
Napoleon,  turning  towards  the  ministerial 
group,  ami  benduig  slightly  towards  them, 
sent  them  a  kiss  with  his  hand.  The  Em¬ 
peror,  raising  him  in  his  anns,  said  to  the 
ministers:  “Well,  gentlemen,  no  one,  I 
ho)>e,  will  sav  that  I  neglect  my  son’s 
education.  You  see  how  he  does  his 
manners.”* 

Napo*leon  had  commanded  that  his  son 
should  early  become  accessible  to  persons 
in  distress  who  wished  to  solicit  his  aid  ; 
and  this  was  a  desire  in  which  he  was  cor¬ 
dially  seconded  by  Madame  de  ^lontes- 
(^nieu.  One  day,  when  the  court  was  re¬ 
siding  at  St.  Cloud,  the  little  King  of  Home 
was  gazing  out  of  a  window,  as  ho  was 
very  fond  of  doing,  at  all  the  people  going 
to  and  coming  from  the  ch&teau.  He  per¬ 
ceived  at  a  little  distance  a  young  woman, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  holding  by 
the  hand  a  little  boy  of  about  his  own  age, 
also  clad  in  bl.'ick.  This  child  held  in  his 
hand  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  raised  up  towards  the  King  of 
Home,  as  if  desirous  to  attract  his  atten¬ 
tion. 

“  Why  is  that  little  boy  dressed  all  in 
black  ?”  inquired  the  King  of  his  gover¬ 
ness. 

“  Probably  because  he  has  lost  his 


*  The  original  words  are  untranslatable :  “  II  salt 
tri'S  bien  sa  civilite  puerile  et  honnete."  This  was 
a  favorite  expression  of  Napoleon’s  when  be  was  in 
good-humor. 
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&ther.  Would  you  like  to  know  what  he 
wants  ?” 

Her  pupil  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
Madame  de  Montesquieu  sent  for  the 
woman  and  her  little  boy.  They  proved 
to  be  the  widow  and  orphan  of  an  officer 
who  had  recently  died  of  wounds  received 
in  Spain.  The  widow  wished  to  solicit  a 
pension  ;  and  she  thought  that  a  petition, 
presented  to  the  King  of  Rome  by  her  son, 
might  prove  more  successful  than  if  sent 
through  any  other  channel.  *  Nor  was  she 
mistaken.  The  little  King  was  quite  moved 
by  the  appearance  of  a  child  of  his  own 
age  who  looked  so  unhappy.  He  took  the 
petition,  and  put  it  carefully  by,  as  his 
mther  was  out  hunting,  and  he  could  not 
speak  to  him  on  that  day. 

The  next  moniing,  he  was  quite  impa¬ 
tient  to  reach  the  Emperor’s  apartment. 
“  Here,  papa,”  said  he,  “  is  a  jietition 
from  a  little  boy  who  w.as  dressed  all 
in  black.  His  papa  was  killed  for  you ; 
.and  his  poor  mamma  wants  a  pension, 
because  she  is  very  poor,  and  looks  so 
unhappy.” 

“  Ha  !  ha  !”  said  the  Emperor  smiling, 
as  he  drew  his  son  towards  him  ;  “  so  you 
are  giving  away  |)ensions  already !  Dior  I 
hie  !  you  are  begmning  early.  Come,  let 
us  see  who  is  your />ro?e<jrc.” 

The  widow’s  claim  proved  to  be  a  valid 
one,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  rec¬ 
ognized  at  a  later  time ;  but,  thanks  to 
the  King  of  Rome’s  application,  the  war¬ 
rant  for  her  pension  was  forwarded  to  her 
on  the  very  same  day,  together  with  the 
amount  of  a  year’s  pension  added  to  the 
order.  It  may  be  that  the  widow  and 
her  son  are  yet  alive,  and  remember  with 
gratitude  the  bojrish  interest  ^  the  little 
King,  as  well  as  the  prompt  assistance  of 
his  imperial  father. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  Napoleon’s  pater¬ 
nal  heart  more  full  of  pride  and  hope  than 
when,  upon  a  later  occasion,  he  presented 
his  son  to  the  army  at  a  grand  review  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  His  countenance 


be.amed  with  happiness  as  he  witnes.sed 
the  entliusiasm  of  hLs  troops,  and  heard 
their  shouts  of  delight.  The  Old  Guards 
especially,  “the  bravest  of  the  brave,” 
were  almost  delirious  with  joy  on  seeing 
the  King  of  Rome  in  the  arms  of  their 
beloved  chief  and  Emperor. 

“Was  he  afraid?”  inquired  Maria 
Louisa  afterwards  of  her  husband. 

“  Afraid !  no,  indeed  :  he  knew  very 
well  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  father’s 
friends.” 

After  the  review,  Napoleon  spoke  for 
some  time  with  M.  Fontaine  about  the 
palace  which  he  proposed  building  for  the 
King  of  Rome,  opposite  the  EcoleMilitaire 
and  the  Chamj)  de  Mars.  He  talked  also 
of  Rome  to  M.  Fontaine,  who  was  a  true 
artist,  and  understood  the  subject  well. 
Napoleon  expressed  his  regret  at  never 
having  reached  the  gates  of  that  queenly 
city — he  whose  name  was  so  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  thiit  of  Italy.  “  But  I  will 
assuredly  go  there  some  day  or  other,” 
sjiid  he  to  M.  Fontaine  ;  “  for  it  is  the  city 
of  my  little  Kiny.'^ 

How  soon  these  sunlit  visions  of  future 
happiness  faded  away  into  gloom  and 
darkness,  it  lies  not  within  our  j)rovince 
to  tell.  It  remains  for  us  here  only  to 
say,  that  when  the  infant  King  found  him¬ 
self  uncrowned,  expatriated,  forgotten  or 
despised  by  many  who  had  once  been  ser¬ 
vile  in  their  adulation,  there  were  two 
hearts  at  least  which  beat  for  him  as  fondly 
and  as  truly  as  in  the  j)almy  days  of  his 
early  childhood.  Still  was  he  the  idol  of 
his  exiled  father;  and  still  was  he  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  tender  care  of  Madame 
de  Montesquieu,  who,  abandoning  for  his 
sake  her  country,  her  family,  her  friends, 
accompanied  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  to 
an  ungenial  land,  where  she  devoted  her¬ 
self  as  assiduously  to  his  education  and 
happiness  as  if  he  still  bore  upon  his 
brow  the  crown  of  imperial  Rome,  and 
still  was  the  world-honored  heir  of  Napo¬ 
leon  the  Great. 
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IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


Cn.VPTER  I. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  two  younsr  men  took  pos- 
ses-nion  of  the  only  habitable  rooms  of  the 
old  tumble-down  rectorj'-house  of  Combe- 
Warleigh,  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of 
one  of  the  western  counties,  then  chiefly 
notable  for  miles  uj)on  miles  of  totally  un¬ 
cultivated  moor  ••mtl  hill.  Tlie  rooms  were 
not  many ;  consisting  only  of  two  wretched 
little  l)ed-chamber8  and  a  parlor  of  dimin¬ 
utive  size.  A  small  building  w'hich  leaned 
against  the  outer  wall  served  as  a  kitchen 
to  the  establishment ;  and  the  cook,  an 
old  woman  of  sixty  years  of  age,  retired 
every  night  to  a  cottage  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  parsonage,  where  she 
had  occupied  a  garret  for  many  years. 
The  house  had  originally  been  built  of  lath 
and  plaster,  and  in  some  places  reveale<l 
the  Skeleton  walls  where  the  weather  had 
peeled  off  the  outer  coating,  and  given  the 
buibling  an  appearance  of  ruin  and  desola¬ 
tion  w'hich  comported  with  the  bleakness 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  With  the 
exception  of  the  already-named  cottage 
and  a  small  collection  of  huts  around  the 
deserted  mansion  of  the  landlord  of  the  es¬ 
tate,  there  w’ere  no  houses  in  the  j)arish. 
IIow'  it  had  ever  come  to  the  honor  of 
possessing  a  church  and  rectory  no  one 
could  discover ;  for  there  were  no  records 
or  traditions  of  its  ever  having  been  more 
wealthy  or  populous  than  it  then  w'as  ; — 
but  it  was  in  fact  only  nominally  a  parish, 
for  no  clergyman  had  been  resident  for  a 
hundred  years ;  the  living  was  held  by  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  vicarage  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  north,  and  with  the 
tithes  of  the  united  cures  made  up  a  state¬ 
ly  income  of  nearly  ninety  pounds  a  year. 
No  wonder  there  were  no  repairs  on  the 
rectory — nor  frequent  visits  to  his  parish¬ 
ioners.  It  was  only  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  each  month  he  rode  over  from  his  dwell¬ 


ing-place  and  read  the  service  to  the  few 
jwrsons  W'ho  ha])j)cned  to  remember  it 
was  the  Sabbath,  or  understood  the  invita¬ 
tion  conveyed  to  them  by  the  one  broken 
bell  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  drunken 
shoemaker  (who  also  officiated  as  clerk) 
the  moment  he  saw  the  parson’s  shovel  hat 
apj>ear  on  the  ascent  of  the  Vaird  hill. 
And  great  accordingly  was  the  surprise 
of  the  j)opulation,  and  pleased  the  heart 
of  the  rector,  when  two  young  gentlemen 
from  Oxford  hiretl  the  apartments  I  have 
described — fitted  them  up  with  a  cart  load 
of  furniture  from  Ilawsleigh,  and  gave  out 
that  they  were  going  to  spend  the  long 
vacation  in  that  quiet  neighborhood  for 
the  convenience  of  study.  Nor  did  their 
conduct  belie  their  statement.  Their  table 
was  covered  with  books  and  maps  and 
dictionaries  ;  and  after  their  frugal  break¬ 
fast,  the  whole  day  was  devoted  to  read¬ 
ing.  Two  handsome,  intelligent-lookmg 
young  men  as  ever  you  saw — both  about 
the  same  age  and  height ;  with  a  contrast 
both  in  look  and  disposition  that  probably 
formed  the  first  link  in  the  close  friend¬ 
ship  that  existed  between  them. 

Arthur  Ilayning,  a  month  or  two  the 
senior,  was  of  a  more  self-relying  nature 
and  firmer  character  than  the  other.  In 
uninterrupted  effort  he  pursued  his  work, 
never  looking  up,  never  making  a  remark, 
seldom  even  answering  a  stray  observation 
of  his  friend.  But  when  the  hour  assigned 
for  the  close  of  his  studies  had  arrived,  a 
change  took  place  in  his  manner.  He 
was  gayer,  more  active  and  inquiring  than 
his  volatile  companion.  The  Imoks  were 
packed  away,  the  writing-desk  locked  up  ; 
with  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand,  a  strong 
hammer  in  his  pocket,  and  a  canvas-bag 
slung  over  his  shoulders,  he  started  off  on 
an  exploring  expedition  among  the  neigh¬ 
boring  hills ;  while  Winnington  Harv’ey, 
arming  himself  with  a  green  gauze  net, 
and  his  coat-sleeve  glittering  with  a  mul- 
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titude  of  pins,  accompanied  him  in  his 
walk — diverging  for  long  spaces  m  search 
of  butterflies,  which  he  brought  back  in 
trium})h,  scientifically  transfixed  on  the 
leaves  of  his  pocket-book.  On  their  re¬ 
turn  home,  their  after-dinner  emplojnnent 
consisted  in  arranging  their  specimens. 
Arthur  spread  out  on  the  clay  floor  of  the 
jiassage  the  different  rocks  he  had  gather¬ 
ed  up  in  his  w'alk.  He  broke  them  into 
minute  fragments,  examined  them  through 
his  magnifying  glass,  sometimes  dissolved 
a  portion  of  them  in  aquafortis,  tasted 
them,  smelt  to  them,  and  finally  threw 
them  away ;  not  so  the  more  fortunate 
naturalist :  wdth  him  the  mere  pursuit  w'as 
a  delight,  and  the  victims  of  his  net  a  per- 
jietual  source  of  rejoicing.  He  fitted  them 
into  a  tray,  wrote  their  names  and  fami¬ 
lies  on  narrow  slips  of  pajierm  the  neatest 
{Kissible  hand,  and  laid  away  his  box  of 
treasures  as  if  they  were  choicest  speci¬ 
mens  of  diamonds  and  rubies. 

“  What  a  dull  occupation  yours  is !” 
said  Winnington  one  night,  “  compared 
to  mine.  You  go  thumping  old  stones 
and  gathering  up  lumps  of  clay,  grub¬ 
bing  for  ever  among  mud  or  sand,  and 
never  lifting  up  your  eyes  from  this  dirty 
spot  of  earth.  Whereas  I  go  merrily  over 
valley  and  hill,  keep  my  eyes  open  to  the 
first  flutter  of  a  beautim  butterfly’s  wing, 
follow  it  in  its  meandering,  happy  flight — ” 

“And  kill  it — with  torture,”  interposed 
Arthur  Hayning,  coldly. 

“  But  it’s  for  the  sake  of  science.  Nay, 
as  I  am  going  to  be  a  doctor,  it’s  perhaps 
for  the  sake  of  fortune - ” 

“  And  that  justifies  you  in  putting  it  to 
death  ?” 

“  There  you  go  with  your  absurd  Ger¬ 
man  philanthropies  ;  though,  by  the  bye, 
love  for  a  butterfly  scarcely  deserves  the 
name.  But  think  of  the  inducement, 
think  of  the  glory  of  verifying  with  your 
own  eyes  the  identity  of  a  creature  de¬ 
scribed  in  books ;  think  of  the  interests 
at  stake ;  and,  above  all,  and  this  ought 
to  be  a  settling  argument  to  you,  think 
of  the  enjoyment  it  will  give  my  cousin 
Lucy  to  have  her  specimen-chest  quite 
filled;  and  when  you  are  married  to 
her - ” 

“  Dear  Winnington,  do  hold  your 
tongue.  How  can  I  venture  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  that  for  many  years?  I  have 
only  a  hundred  a  year.  She  has  nothing.” 
Arthur  sighed  as  he  spoke. 


“  How  much  do  you  require  ?  When 
do  you  expect  to  be  rich  enough  ?” 

.  “  When  I  have  three  times  my  present 
fortune — and  that  will  be — who  can  tell  ? 
I  may  suddenly  discover  a  treasure  like 
Aladdin’s,  and  then,  Winnington,  my  hajv 
piness  will  be  perfect.” 

“I  think  you  should  have  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  •tt'ith  the  magician,  or  even  got 

fiossession  of  the  ring,  before  you  asked 
ler  hand,”  said  Winnington  Harvey  with 
a  changed  tone.  “  She  is  the  nicest  girl 
in  the  world,  and  loves  you  with  all  her 
heart ;  but  if  you  have  to  wait  till  fortune 
comes - ” 

“  She  w'ill  wait  also,  willingly  and  hap¬ 
pily.  She  has  told  me  so.  I  love  her 
with  the  freshness  of  a  heart  that  has 
never  loved  anything  else.  I  love  you 
too,  Winnington,  for  her  sake ;  and  w'e 
had  better  not  talk  any  more  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  for  I  don’t  like  your  perpetual  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  engagement.” 

Winnington,  as  usual,  yielded  to  the 
superiority  of  his  friend,  and  was  more 
affectionate  in  his  manner  to  him  than 
ever,  as  if  to  blot  out  the  remembrance 
of  what  he  had  recently  said.  They  went 
on  in  silence  wdth  their  respective  works, 
and  chipped  stones  and  impaled  butterflies 
till  a  late  hour. 

“  Don’t  be  alarmed,  Winnin^on,”  said 
Arthur,  with  a  smile,  as  he  lighted  his 
bed-candle  that  night.  “I  am  twenty- 
one  and  Lucy  not  nineteen.  The  genii  of 
the  lamp  will  l>e  at  our  bidding  before  we 
are  very  old,  and  you  shall  liave  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  palace,  and  be  appointed 
resident  physician  to  the  princess.” 

“With  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  a  year, 
and  my  board  and  washing.” 

“  A  seat  on  my  right  hand,  whenever  I 
sit  down  to  ray  banquets.” 

“  Good.  That’s  a  bargain,”  said  Win¬ 
nington,  laughing,  and  they  parted  to  their 
rooms. 

Geology  was  not  at  that  time  a  recog¬ 
nized  science — in  England.  But  Ar¬ 
thur  Hayning  had  been  resident  for  some 
ears  in  Germany,  where  it  had  long 
een  established  as  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  a  useful  education.  There  w'ere 
cliairs  of  metallurgy,  supported  by  gov¬ 
ernment  grants,  and  schools  of  mining, 
both  theoretic  and  practical,  established 
wherever  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  in¬ 
dicative  of  mineral  wealth.  Hayning 
was  an  orphan,  the  son  of  a  country 
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surgeon,  wlio  had  managed  to  amass  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  ])oun<l8.  He  was 
left  in  charge  of  a  friend  of  liis  father, 
engaged  in  the  Hamburg  trade,  and  by 
him  had  been  early  sent  to  the  care  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman  in  Prussia,  who  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his 
pupil.  His  extraordinary  talents  were  so 
dw'elt  on  by  tliis  excellent  man,  in  his  let¬ 
ters  to  the  guardian,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  give  him  a  better  field  for  their  display 
than  the  University  of  Jena  could  aftbrd, 
and  he  had  been  sent  to  one  of  the  public 
schools  in  England,  and  from  it,  two 
years  before  this  jieriod,  been  transferred, 
with  the  highest  possible  exjHJCtatious  of 
friends  and  teachers,  to - College,  Ox¬ 

ford.  Here  he  had  made  acquaintance 
with  Winnington  Harvey ;  and  through 
him,  having  visited  him  one  vacation  at 
Ids  home  in  Warwickshire,  had  become 
known  to  Lucy  Mainfield,  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  widowed  aunt  of  his  friend’s, 
with  no  fortune  but  her  unequalled  beauty, 
and  a  fine,  honest,  open,  and  loving  dis- 
jKisition,  which  made  an  impression  on 
Arthur,  perhaps,  because  it  was  in  so 
many  respects  m  contrast  with  his  own. 

For  some  weeks  their  mode  of  life  con¬ 
tinued  unaltered.  Study  all  the  day, 
geology  and  natural  Idstory  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Their  path  led  very  seldom  through 
the  village  of  Combe-Warleigh ;  but,  on 
one  occasion,  having  been  a  distant  range 
among  the  wilds,  and  being  belated,  they 
took  a  nearer  course  homeward,  and  pass¬ 
ed  in  front  of  the  dwelling-house  oi  the 
sipiire.  There  was  a  light  m  the  windows 
ot  the  drawing-room  floor,  and  the  poetic 
Winnington  was  attracted  by  the  sight. 

“  I’ve  read  of  people,”  he  said,  “  seeing 
the  shadows  of  beautiful  girls  on  window- 
blinds,  and  dying  of  their  love,  though 
never  knowing  more  of  them — w'ouldn’t 
it  be  strange  if  Squire  Warleigh  had  re¬ 
turned,  and  with  a  daughter  yoimg  and 
beautiful,  and  if  I  saw  her  form  throwm 
clearly  like  a  portrait  on  the  curtain, 
and - ” 

“  But  there’s  no  curtain,”  interrupted 
Arthur.  “Come  along.” 

“Ha,  stop !”  cried  Winnington,  laying 
his  hand  on  Arthur’s  shoulder.  “  Look 
there !” 

They  looked,  and  saw  a  girl  wlio  came 
between  them  and  the  light,  with  long  hair 
falling  over  her  shoulders,  wdiile  she  held 
a  straw  hat  in  her  hand ;  her  dress  was 
close-fitting  to  her  shape,  a  light  pelisse 


of  green  silk,  etlged  with  red  ribbons, 
such  as  we  see  as  the  dress  of  young  pe¬ 
destrians  in  Sir  Joshua’s  early  pictures. 

“  How  beautiful,”  said  Winnington,  in  a 
w’hisjier.  “She  has  been  walking  out. 
What  is  she  doing  ?  WTio  is  she  ?  What 
is  her  name  ?” 

Tlie  apparition  turned  half  round,  and 
revealed  her  features  in  profile.  Her 
lips  seemed  to  move,  she  smiled  very 
sweetly,  and  then  suddenly  moved  out  of 
the  sphere  of  vision,  and  left  Winnington 
still  open-mouthed,  open-eyed,  gazing  to¬ 
wards  the  window. 

“  A  nice  enough  girl,”  said  Arthur,  cold¬ 
ly:  “but  come  along;  the  old  woman 
will  be  anxious  to  get  home  ;  and  besides, 
I  am  very  hungry.” 

“  I  sliall  never  be  hungry  again,”  said 
Winnington,  still  transfixed  and  immova¬ 
ble.  “You  may  go  if  you  like.  Here  1 
stay  in  hopes  of  another  view.” 

“Good  night,  then,”  replied  Arthur, 
and  rapidly  walked  a^  ay. 

How  long  the  astonished  Winnington 
remained  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  late  when 
he  arrived  at  the  rectory.  The  old  wo¬ 
man,  as  Arthur  had  warned  liim,  had 
gone  home.  Arthur  let  him  in. 

“  Well !”  he  inquired,  “have  you  found 
out  the  unknow'n  V” 

“  All  about  her — ^but  for  heaven’s  sake 
some  bread  and  cheese.  Is  there  any 
here  ?” 

“  I  thought  you  were  never  to  be  him- 
gry  again.” 

“  It  is  the  body  only  which  has  these 
requirements.  IVIy  soul  is  satiated  for 
ever.  Here’s  to  Ellen  Warleigh !” — he 
emptied  the  cup  at  a  draught. 

“  The  Squire’s  daughter  ?” 

“  His  only  child.  ITiey  have  been 
abroad  for  some  years  ;  returned  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  Her  father  and  she  live  in  that 
desolate  house.” 

“  He  will  set  about  repairing  it,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  said  Arthur. 

“  He  can’t.  They  are  as  poor  as  we 
are.  And  I  am  glad  of  it,”  replied  Win¬ 
nington,  going  on  with  his  bread  and 
cheese. 

“  He  has  an  immense  estate,”  said  Ar¬ 
thur,  almost  to  himself.  “Combe-Wai^ 
leigh  must  consist  of  thousands  of  acres.” 

I  “  Of  heath  and  hill.  Not  worth  three 
hundred  a  year.  Besides,  he  M'as  extrji- 
vagant  in  his  youth.  I  met  the  shoemaker 
at  the  gate,  and  he  told  me  all  about 
them.  I  wonder  if  she’s  fond  of  butter- 
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flies,”  he  added  :  “  it  would  be  so  delight¬ 
ful  for  us  to  hunt  them  together.” 

“Nonsense,  boy;  tinish  your  supper 
and  go  to  bed.  Never  trouble  yourself 
about  whether  a  girl  cares  for  butterflies 
or  not  whose  father  has  only  three  hun- ' 
dred  a  year,  .and  has  been  extravagant  in 
his  youth.” 

“  What  a  wise  fellow  you  are,”  said 
Winnington,  “  about  other  people’s  affairs. 
How  many  hundreds  a  year  had  Lucy’s 
father?  Nothing  but  his  curacy  and  a 
thousand  pounds  he  got  with  aunt  Jane.” 

“  But  Lucy’s  very  fond  of  butterflies, 
you  know,  and  th<at  makes  up  for  jwverty,” 
said  Arthur,  with  a  laugh.  “The  only 
thing  I  see  valuable  alx>ut  them  is  their 
golden  wings.” 

The  companions  were  not  now  so  con¬ 
stantly  together  as  before.  Their  studies 
underwent  no  ch.ange ;  but  their  evening 
occupations  were  different.  The  geoloppst 
continued  his  investigations  among  the 
hills ;  the  naturalist  seemed  to  believe  that 
the  Papilio  had  become  a  gregarious  in¬ 
sect,  and  inhabited  the  vill.age.  He  was 
silent  as  to  the  result  of  his  pursuits,  and 
brought  very  few  specimens  home.  But  1 
his  disposition  grew  sweeter  than  ever. 
His  kindness  to  the  drunken  shoemaker 
was  extraordinary.  His  visits  to  several 
ohl  women  in  the  hamlet  were  frequent 
and  long.  Wh.at  a  good  young  man  he 
was !  How  attentive  to  the  sick ! — and 
he  to  be  only  twenty-one  !  On  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  month  he  was  in  waiting 
at  the  door  to  receive  the  rector.  He 
took  his  horse  from  him,  .and  put  it  into 
the  heap  of  ruins,  which  w.a3  called  the 
stable,  with  his  own  hands.  He  went 
with  him  into  the  church.  He  looked  all 
the  time  of  service  at  the  Squire’s  pew, 
but  it  was  empty.  He  walked  alongside 
the  rector  on  his  return ;  he  accompanied 
him  as  for  as  the  village,  and  told  him, 
quite  in  a  careless  manner,  of  the  family’s 
return. 

“  I  have  done  it,”  he  ssiid,  when  he  got 
home  again,  late  at  night.  “  I  know  them 
both.  The  father  is  a  delightful  old  man. 
He  kept  me  and  the  clergyman  to  dinner 
— and  Ellen !  there  never  was  so  charming 
a  creature  before ;  and,  Arthur,  she’s  fond 
of  butterflies,  and  catches  them  in  a  green 
gauze  net,  and  has  a  very  good  collection 
— particularly  of  night-hawks.  That’s  the 
reason  she  was  out  so  late  the  night  we  saw 
her  at  the  window.  They  were  very  kind  ; 
they  knew  aU  about  our  being  here,  and 


Ellen  thanked  me  so  for  being  good  to  her 
poor  people.  I  felt  quite  ,a.shamed.” 

Tlie  young  man’s  eyes  were  flashing  with 
delight ;  his  voice  trembled ;  he  caught  the 
cold  gaze  of  his  friend  fixeil  ui)onhim,  and 
blushed. 

“  You  look  very  much  ashamed  of  your¬ 
self,”  said  Arthur,  “  and  I  am  sorry  you 
have  made  their  acquaintance.  It  will  in¬ 
terfere  with  our  object  in  coming  here.” 

“  Ah !  and  I  told  her  you  were  a  perfect 
(lerm.an ;  anti  she  understands  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  I  said  you  w'ould  lend  her  any 
of  your  books  she  chose.” 

“  What!”  exclaimed  Arthur,  starting  up 
excited  to  sudden  .anger ;  “  what  right  had 
you,  sir,  to  make  any  offer  of  the  kintl  ?  I 
wouldn’t  lend  her  a  vohime  to  save  her 
life,  or  yours,  or  any  one’s  in  the  world. 
She  shan’t  h.ave  one — I’ll  bum  them  first.” 

“  Arthur !”  said  Winnington,  astonish¬ 
ed.  “  Wh.at  is  it  that  juits  you  in  such  a 
passion  ?  I’m  sure  I  didn’t  mean  to  offen<l 
you.  I  will  tell  her  you  don’t  like  to  lend 
your  books;  I’m  sorry  I  mentioned  it  to 
her — but  I  will  apologize,  and  never  ask 
you  again.” 

“  I  w.as foolish  to  be  so  hot  about  a  trifle,” 
said  Arthur,  resuming  his  self-command. 
“  I’m  very  sorry  to  disap]>oint  your  friend  ; 
but  I  really  can't  sjtare  a  single  volume — 
beside,”  he  said,  with  a  taint  laugh,  “  they 
are  all  afomt  metallurgy  and  mining.” 

“  I  told  her  so,”  said  Winnington,  “  .and 
she  has  a  great  curiosity  to  see  them.” 

“You  did!”  again  exclaimed  Arthur, 
flushing  with  wrath.  “  You  h.ave  behaved 
like  a  fool  or  a  villain — one  or  both,  I  care 
not  which.  You  should  have  known,  with¬ 
out  my  telling,  that  these  books  are  sacred. 
If  the  girl  knows  German,  let  her  read  old 
Gotsched’s  plays.  She  shall  not  see  a  page 
of  any  book  ot  mine.” 

Winnington  continued  silent  under  this 
outbreak;  he  was  partly  overcome  with 
surprise,  but  grief  was  uppemiost. 

“  I’ve  known  you  for  two  years,  I  think, 
Hayning,”  he  said ;  “  from  the  first  time 
we  met  I  admired  and  liked  you.  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  your  superiority  in  everything ; 
your  energy,  your  talent,  your  acquire¬ 
ments.  I  felt  a  pleasure  in  measuring  your 
height,  and  was  proud  to  be  your  friend. 
I  know  you  despise  me,  for  I  am  a  weak, 
impulsive,  womanly-natured  fellow ;  but 
I  did  not  know  you  disliked  me.  I  shall 
leave  you  to-morrow,  and  we  shall  never 
meet  again.”  He  was  going  out  of  the 
room. 
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“  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said,”  said  '  of  income  which,  at  one  time,  would  have 
Arthur,  in  a  subdued  voice.  **1  don’t  de-  satisfied  his  desires,  was  looked  on  with 
spise  you.  I  don’t  dislike  you.  I  beg  your  disdain,  .and  the  possessors  of  it  almost 
j)ardon — will  you  forgive  me.  Winning-  '  with  hatred,  llie  last  words  Winnington 
ton  ?”  had  heard  him  speak  about  Lucy  were, 

“Ay,  if  you  killed  me!”  sobbed  Win-  that  marriage  was  imjiossible  under  a  thou- 
nington,  t.aking  hold  of  Arthur’s  scarcely  sand  a  year.  And  where  was  that  sum  to 
extended  hand.  “  I  know  I  am  verj-  fool-  '  come  from  ?  Tlie  extent  of  Lucy’s  expec- 
ish  ;  but  I  love  Ellen  Warleigh,  .and  would  tations  was  fifty — his  oM  n,  a  hundred, 
give  her  all  I  have  in  the  world.”  and  yet  he  sneered  at  the  Warleighs  as  if 

“Tliat’s  not  much,”  8.aid  Arthur,  still  they  had  been  paupers;  although  in  that 
moodily  brooding  over  the  incitlent ;  “and  cheap  country,  and  at  that  cheap  time,  a 
never  will  be,  if  you  wear  your  heart  so  '  revenue  of  three  hundred  pounds  enabled 
perpetually  on  your  sleeve.”  :  them  to  live  in  comfort,  almost  in  luxury. 

“  You  forget  that  I  don’t  need  to  have  j  Winnington  took  no  thought  of  to-mor- 
.any  riches  of  my  o\m,”  said  Winnington,  j  row,  but  loved  Ellen  Warleigh,  with  no 
gaily.  “  I  .am  to  be  jdiysiciaii  to  the  Prince  ;  consideration  of  whether  she  was  rich  or 
and  Princess  in  Aladdm’s  p.alace,  and  shall  poor.  It  is  probable  that  Ellen  had  no  more 
sit  always  on  your  right  hand  when  you  calculating  disposition  than  Winnington ; 
entertain  the  nobility.  So,  shake  hands,  '  for  it  is  certam  her  sentiments  towards 
and  good  night.”  him  were  not  regulated  by  the  extent  of 

“  But  Ellen  is  not  to  have  my  books,”  his  worldly  wealth — perhaps  she  did  not 
said  Arthur,  sitting  down  to  the  table,  even  know  what  her  sentiments  towards 
.and  spreading  a  volume  before  him.  “  I  him  were — but  she  thought  him  delight- 
wouhin’t  lend  you  for  an  hour,”  he  said,  fill,  and  wandered  over  the  solitary  heaths 
when  he  was  alone,  cherishing  the  book,  with  him,  in  search  of  s^)ecimen8.  They 
“  no,  not  to  Lucy  Mainfield  herself.”  |  verj'  often  found  none,  m  the  course  of 

j  their  four  hours’  ramble,  and  yet  came 
.  home  as  contented  as  if  they  had  discov- 
ciiAPTEH  II.  !  ered  an  Emperor  of  Morocco  on  every 

;  bush.  Balked  in  their  natural  history 
August  and  Sept  ember  passed  away,  .and  studies  by  the  perverse  absence  of  moth 
Octolier  had  now  begun.  Arthur  avoided  '  and  butterfly,  they  began — by  way  of 
the  Warleighs  as  much  as  he  could;  Win-  having  something  to  do — to  take  up  the 
nington  wsis  const. antly. at  their  house.  The  science  of  botany.  The  searches  they  made 
friends  grew  estranged.  But,  with  the  for  heath  of  a  ])articular  kind !  The  joy 
younger,  the  estrangement  made  no  differ-  ^  that  filled  them  when  they  c.ame  on  a  group 
ence  in  the  feeling  of  aftection  he  always  i  of  wild  flowers,  and  gathered  them  into  a 
had  entertained  for  Arthur.  lie  was  hurt,  ^  little  basket  they  carried  with  them,  and 
however,  by  the  change  he  perceived  in  his  took  them  back  to  the  manor,  and  ast on- 
manner.  ife  w.ashurt  athlsm.anifestavoid-  ished  Mr.  Warleigh  with  the  sound  of 
ance  of  the  society  of  the  sijuire  .and  his  their  Latin  names !  Wh.at  new  dignity  the 
ilaughter.  lie  was  hurt,  also,  .at  the  total  commonest  things  took  under  that  sono- 
silence  Arthur  now  maintained  on  the  sub- i  rous  nomenclature!  How  respectable  a 
jeet  of  his  cousin  Lucy.  He  saw  her  letters  nettle  grew  when  called  an  urticii*  and  how 
left  unopened,  sometimes  for  a  whole  day,  .  suggestive  of  happiness  .and  Gretna  Green 
upon  the  table,  instead  of  being  greedily  when  a  flower  could  be  declared  to  be 
torn  open  the  moment  the  straggling  .and  crj’ptogamic. 

uncertain  post  had  achieved  their  delivery  “  See  what  a  curious  root  this  piece  of 
at  the  door.  He  w.a8  hurt  at  some  other  broom  has,”  8.aid  Winnington,  one  night, 
things  besides,  too  minute  to  be  recorded ;  on  his  return  trom  the  manor,  and  laid  his 
too  minute,perhaps,  to  be  put  into  language,  '  sjiecimen  on  the  table, 
even  by  himself,  but  all  perceptible  to  the  j  Arthur  hardly  looked  up  from  Ills  book, 
sensitive  heart  of  friendship  such  as  his.  ,  and  made  some  short  reply. 

With  no  visible  improvement  in  Arthur’s  ;  “  It  took  Ellen  and  me  ten  minutes,  with 

fortune  or  prosjx*cts,itw'as  evident  that  his  all  our  force,  to  pull  it  up  by  the  roots, 
ideas  were  constantly  on  the  rise.  Astrange  !  We  had  no  knife,  or  I  should  merely  have 
sort  of  contempt  of  poverty  mingled  with  j  cut  oft’  the  stalk ;  but  see,  now'  that  the 
his  aspirations  after  wealth.  An  amount  I  light  falls  on  it,  what  curious  shining  earth 
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it  grows  in;  with  odd  little  stones  twisted  also  displeased.  “We  promised  to  visit 
up  between  the  fibres!  Did  you  ever  see  my  aunt,”  he  said,  “  on  our  way  baek  to 
anything  like  it?”  Arthur  had  fixed  liis  college — Lucy  will  be  grieved  and  dlsaj)- 
eyes  on  the  shrub  during  this  8j>eech —  |  })ointed.” 

he  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  touched  “  I  will  send  a  letter  by  you — I  shall 
the  soil  still  clinging  to  the  roots — he  put  explain  it  all — I  owe  her  a  letter  alrcatly.” 
a  small  portion  to  his  lips — his  lace  grew  “  Have  you  not  answered  that  letter 
deadly  pale.  yet  ?  it  came  a  month  ago,”  said  Winning- 

“  Where  did  you  get  this  ?”  he  said.  ton.  “  Oh !  if  Ellen  Warleigh  would  write 
“  Down  near  the  waterfall — not  a  hun-  a  note  to  me,  and  let  me  write  to  her,  how 
dred  yards  from  this.”  I  would  wait  for  her  letters  !  how  1  would 

“  On  whose  laud  ? — on  the  glebe  ?”  said  answer  them  from  mom  to  night.” 

Arthur,  8j>eaking  with  parched  mouth,  “  She  would  find  you  a  rather  trouble- 
and  still  gazing  on  the  broom.  some  corresjxjndent,”  said  Arthur,  watch- 

“  Does  Warleigh  know  of  this  ?”  he  ing  the  disapiMjarance  of  the  last  particle 
went  on,  “  or  the  clergyman  ?  Winning-  j  of  the  broom  as  it  leai>ed  merrily  in  sparkles 
ton  !  no  one  must  be  told,  tell  Ellen  to  be  I  up  the  chimney.  “  Lucy  knows  that  I  am 
silent ;  but  she  is  not  aware,  perhaps.  :  better  employetl  than  telling  her  ten  times 
Does  she  sus})ect  ?”  over,  that  I  love  her  better  than  anything 

“  What  ?  what  is  there  to  suspect,  my  else — and  that  I  long  for  wealth  principal- 
dear  Arthur  ?  Don’t  you  think  you  work  ly  that  it  may  enable  me  to  ejill  her  mme. 
^oo much?” he  added, looldng  compassion-  I  shall  have  it  soon.  Tell  her  to  be  sure 
ately  on  the  dilated  eye  and  pale  cheek  of  |  of  that.  I  shall  be  of  age  in  three  days, 
bis  companion.  “  You  must  give  up  your  i  then  the  wretched  driblet  my  guardian 
studies  for  a  day  or  two.  Come  with  us  '  now  has  charge  of  comes  into  my  hands ; 
on  an  exploring  expe<lition  to  the  Outer  i  I  will  multiply  it  a  thousand-fold — and 

fell  to-morrow ;  Mr.  Warleigh  is  going.”  then - ” 

“  And  give  him  the  fruits  of  all  my  read-  “  The  palace  will  be  built,”  said  Win¬ 
ing,”  Arthur  muttered  angrily,  “  of  all  I  nington,  who  could  not  keej)  anger  longer, 
learned  at  the  Hartz ;  tell  him  how  to  pro-  “  and  the  iilace  at  your  right  hand  M'ill 
ceed,  and  leave  myself  a  beggar.  No  !”  be  got  ready  for  the  resident  jihysieian — 
he  said,  “  I  will  never  see  him.  As  to  this  ]  who  in  the  mean  time  recommends  you 
miserable  little  weed,”  he  continued,  tear-  I  to  go  quietly  to  Wd,  for  you  have  over- 
iiig  the  broom  to  pieces,  and  casting  the  ‘  strung  your  mind  with  work,  and  your 
fi-agments  contemptuously  into  the  fire,  i  health,  dear  Arthur,  is  not  at  all  secure.” 

“  it  is  nothing;  you  are  mad  to  have  giv-  i  For  a  moment,  a  touch  of  the  old  kind- 
eu  up  your  butterflies  to  betake  yourself ;  ness  came  to  Arthur’s  heart.  He  shook 
to  such  a  ridiculous  pursuit  as  this.  Don’t  ,  Winnington’s  hand.  “  Thank  you,  thank 
go  there  any  more — there !”  (here  he  j  you,”  he  said,  “  1  will  do  as  you  advise, 
stamped  on  it  with  his  foot.)  “  How  damp  i  Vour  voice  is  very  like  Lucy’s,  and  so  are 
it  is!  the  fire  has  little  jxiwer.”  I  your  eyes — goodnight,  dear  Winnington.” 

“  You  never  take  any  interest,  Arthur,  I  And  Winnington  left  the  room ;  so  did 
in  anything  I  do.  I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure,  '  Arthur,  but  not  for  lied.  A  short  time 
how  I’ve  offended  you.  As  to  tlie  broom,  j  before  this,  a  package  had  arrivetl  from 
I  know  it's  a  |)oor  common  thing,  but  I  !  llawsleigh,  aim  ha»l  lieen  placed  away  in 
thought  the  way  its  roots  were  loaded  j  a  dark  closet  under  the  stairs.  He  looked 
rather  odd.  Ellen  will  perhajis  be  disap  j  for  a  moment  out  into  the  night.  The 
pointed,  for  w'e  intended  to  plant  it  in  her  moon  was  in  a  cloud,  and  the  wind  w'as 
garden,  and  I  only  asked  her  to  let  me  howling  with  a  desolate  sound  over  the 
show  it  to  you,  it  struck  me  as  being  so  j  bare  moor.  He  took  down  the  package, 
very  curious.  Come,  give  up  your  books  I  and  from  it  extracted  a  spade  and  a  pick- 
and  learning  for  a  day.  W e  must  leave  !  axe  ;  and,  gently  opening  the  front  door, 
this  for  Oxford  in  a  week,  and  I  wish  you  ,  went  out.  He  walked  quickly  till  he  came 
to  know  more  of  the  Warleighs  before  to  the  waterfiUl ;  he  looked  carefully  round 
we  go.”  ■  and  saw  a  clump  of  broom.  The  ground 

“  I  am  not  going  back  to  Oxford,”  said  from  the  rectory  to  this  place  formed  a 
Arthur.  “  I  shall  take  my  name  off  the  gentle  declivity ;  where  the  river  flowed 
books.”  there  were  high  banks,  for  the  stream  had 

Winnington  was  astonished.  He  was  not  yet  been  swelled  by  the  rains,  and  he 
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first  descended  into  the  bed,  and  examined 
the  denuded  cliffs.  lie  then  hurried  to¬ 
wards  the  broom,  and  l>ep:an  to  «lig.  lie 
dug  and  struck  with  the  pickaxe,  and 
shovelled  up  the  soil — weighing,  smelling, 
tasting  it,  as  he  descended  foot  by  foot. 

I  Ic  dug  to  the  depth  of  a  yard ;  he  jumped 
into  the  hole  and  pursued  his  work — 
breathless,  hot,  untiring.  The  moon  for 
a  moment  came  out  from  the  clouds  that 
obscured  her.  He  availed  himself  of  her 
light  and  held  up  a  particle  of  soil  and 
stone ;  it  glittered  for  an  instant  in  the 
moonbeam.  With  an  almost  audible  cry 
he  threw  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  excava¬ 
tion,  and  was  scrambling  out  when  he 
heard  a  voice.  It  was  the  drunken  shoe¬ 
maker  returning  from  some  distant  merry¬ 
making.  He  lay  down  at  the  Imttom  of 
the  hole,  watching  for  the  approaching 
footsteps.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
waterfall  the  singer  changed  his  path,  and 
diverged  towards  the  village.  Ine  song 
died  off  in  the  distance. 

“That  danger’s  past,”  said  Arthur,  “Imth 
for  him  and  me.  I  would  have  killed  him 
if  he  had  come  nearer.  Back,  back,”  he 
continued,  while  he  filled  up  the  hole  he 
ha<l  made,  carefully  shovelling  in  the  soil — 
“No  eye  shall  detect  that  you  have  been 
move<l.”  He  replaced  the  straggling  turf* 
where  it  had  been  disturbed  ;  stamped  it 
down  smooth  with  his  feet,  and  In'.at  it 
smooth  with  his  spade.  And  then  went 
home. 

“  Hallo  !  who’s  there  ?”  cried  Winning- 
ton,  hearing  the  door  oj)en  and  shut.  “  Is 
that  you,  Arthur?” 

“Yes;  .are  you  not  asleep  yet?” 

“  I’ve  been  .asleep  for  hours.  How  late 
jrou  are.  Weren’t  you  out  of  the  house 
just  now?” 

“  I  felt  hot,  ami  went  out  for  a  minute 
to  see  the  moon.” 

“Hot?”  s.aid  Winnington.  “I  wish  I 
ha<I  another  blanket — goodnight.”  Arthur 
p.asso«l  on  to  his  own  room. 

“If  he  had  opened  his  door,”  he  said, 
“  and  seen  my  dirty  clothes,  these  yellow 
stains  on  my  knees,  these  dabbled  hands, 
w’hat  could  I  h.ave  done?”  He  saw  him¬ 
self  in  the  glass  as  be  said  this ;  there  was 
something  in  the  expression  of  his  face 
th.at  alarmed  him.  lie  drew  back. 

“  He  is  very  like  Lucy,”  he  muttere<I  to 
himself^  “  and  I’m  glad  he  diiln’t  get  out 
of  bed.” 

Meantime  Winnington  had  a  dream. 
He  was  on  board  a  beautiful  boat  on  the 
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Isis.  It  seemed  to  move  by  its  own  force, 
as  if  it  were  a  silver  swan  ;  and  the  ripple 
.as  it  went  on  took  the  form  of  music,  and 
he  thought  it  was  an  old  tune  that  he  had 
listened  to  in  his  y^outh.  He  sat  beside 
Ellen  Warleigh,  with  his  hand  locked  in 
hers,  and  they  watched  the  beautiful 
scenery  through  which  the  boat  was 
gliding — past  the  jwetty  Cherwell,  past 
the  level  meadows,  past  the  Newnham 
woods — and  still  the  melody  w'ent  or. 
Then  they  were  in  a  country  he  did  not 
know ;  there  were  tents  of  gaudy  colors 
on  the  shore ;  and  wild-eyed  men  in  tur¬ 
bans  and  loose  tunics  looked  out  upon 
them.  One  came  on  board  ;  he  was  a  tall 
dark  Emir,  with  golden-sheathed  scimitar, 
which  clanked  as  he  slept  on  the  seat. 
Wilmington  stood  up  and  asked  what  the 
stranger  wanted :  the  chief  answered  in 
Arabic,  but  Winnington  understood  him 
perfectly.  He  said  he  had  come  to  put 
him  to  death  for  having  dared  to  look 
upon  his  bride.  He  laid  his  grasp  on  him 
as  he  sj)oke,  and  tore  him  from  Ellen’s 
side.  In  the  strugj^le  Winnington  fell 
over,  ami  found  himself  many  feet  in 
front  of  the  fairy  boat.  The  Arab  sat 
down  beside  Ellen,  and  put  his  arm  rouml 
her  waist,  and  then  he  suddenly  took  the 
shape  of  Arthur  Hayning.  The  boat 
seemed  to  flutter  its  wings,  and  come 
Ulster  on.  Winnington  tried  to  swim  to 
one  shle,  but  could  not.  On  came  the 
boat;  its  glittering  Iwws  flashed  before  his 
eyes — they  touched  him — presseil  him 
down ;  he  felt  the  keel  pass  over  his  head  ; 
and  down,  down,  still  downward  he  went, 
and,  on  looking  up,  saw  nothing  but  the 
boat  above  him ;  all  was  dark  where  he 
was,  for  the  keel  seemed  constantly  Ix^- 
twwn  him  and  the  surface,  and  yet  he 
heard  the  old  tune  still  going  on.  It  was 
a  tune  his  cousin  Lucy  used  to  play  ;  but 
at  last,  in  his  descent  through  the  dark¬ 
ened  w.ater,  he  got  out  of  he.aruig,  and  all 
was  silent.  The  music  had  died  away — 
and  suddenly  he  heard  a  scream,  and 
saw  Ellen  stniggling  in  the  water.  He 
nuide  a  dart  towards  her  with  anns 
stretched  out — and  overturned  the  can¬ 
dle  he  had  left  on  the  table  at  the  side  of 
his  bed. 

CHAPTER  lU. 

Winnington’s  visits  to  the  manor  grew 
more  constant  as  the  day  of  his  departure 
drew  ne.ar.  Early  in  the  morning  he  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  village,  and  entered  the 
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dilapidated  house,  and  only  issued  from  it  I 
agam,  accompanied  by  Ellen,  to  pursue  | 
their  botanic^  pursuits  upon  the  hills. ' 
Had  he  ever  told  her  of  any  other  pursuit 
in  which  he  was  engaged  ?  Had  he  gone 
in  a  formal  mamier,  as  recommended  in 
the  True  Lover’s  Guide,  to  the  father,  and  j 
demanded  his  permission  to  pay  his  ad-  j 
dresses  to  his  daughter  ?  liad  he  dis- 1 
played  to  that  careful  gentleman  the  state 
of  his  affairs,  and  agreed  on  the  sum  to  be 
settled  during  the  marriage  upon  Ellen  as 
pin-money,  and  as  jointure  in  case  of  his 
death  ?  No ;  he  had  never  mentioned  the 
state  of  his  heart  to  Ellen,  or  of  his  affairs 
to  Mr.  Warleigh.  He  had  spoken,  to  be 
sure,  a  good  deal  about  the  future ;  his 
plans  when  he  had  taken  his  degree ;  the 
very  street  he  should  live  in  when  he  en¬ 
tered  into  practice,  and  somehow  all  these 
projects  had  reference  to  some  one  else, 
lie  never  seemed  to  limit  the  view  to 
himself ;  but  in  all  his  counsellings  about 
the  years  to  come,  he  was  like  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper,  or  the  writer  of  a  ponder¬ 
ous  history,  and  used  the  dignified  “  we 
We  shall  have  such  a  pretty  drawuig- 
room,  with  a  great  many  roses  on  the  pa¬ 
per,  a  splendid  mirror  over  the  mantel-  j 
piece,  and  a  piano,  such  a  piano  !  against , 
the  wall.  Who  was  included  in  the  We  ?  | 
Ah !  that  was  a  secret  between  him  and  , 
Ellen ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  play  the 
spy,  and  then  let  all  the  world  know  what ! 
I  have  discovered.  It  seemed  as  if  the  | 
father  was  uicluded  too  ;  for  there  was  a  j 
charming  little  room  laid  aside  for  a  tliird  | 
individual,  with  a  nice  low  fender  and  a 
nice  warm  fire,  and  a  nice  pipe  laid  all  j 
ready  for  him  after  dinner,  and  some  deli- 1 
cious  tobacco  procured  from  a  patient  of 
Winninrton,  a  distinguished  merchant  in 
the  Turkey  trade,  and  kept  in  a  beautiful  | 
bag  of  blue  silk,  which  Ellen  had  sewed 
up  with  her  own  hands,  with  gold  tassels, 
astonishing  to  behold. 

“  And  we  must  have  a  sj>are  bed-room,” 
he  said ;  “  it  needn’t  be  very  large  for  my 
sister — she’s  not  very  tall  yet,  and  a  little 
crib  would  do.” 

“  But  Dulcibel  will  grow,”  said  Ellen ; 
“  she’s  now  seven,  and  by  the  time  she  re¬ 
quires  the  room,  she  will  be — who  can  tell 
how  old  she  will  be  then,  Winnington  ?” 

“I  can.  She  will  be  ten  at  most.” 

“I  thhik,”  said  Mr.  Warleigh,  “you 
had  better  bring  her  here :  we  can  get 
Joe  Walters  to  patch  up  another  room; 
and,  with  a  prop  or  two  under  the  floor. 


even  the  ball-room  might  be  safe  to  occu¬ 
py.” 

“  Oh  !  no,  &ther ;  the  floor  is  entirely 
fallen  in;  and,  besides,  the  ceiling  is  ju.st 
coming  down.” 

“  And  London  is  such  a  noble  field  for 
exertion,”  said  Winnington ;  “  and  if  I 
have  a  chance,  I  will  so  work  and  toil,  and 
write  and  make  myself  known,  that  I  shall 
be  disappointed  if  I  am  not  a  baronet  in 
ten  years  —  Sir  Winnington  Harvey, 
Bart.” 

“  A  very  modem  title,”  said  Mr.  War- 
leigh^  “which  I  hope  no  one  I  care  for 
will  ever  condescend  to  accept.  My  an¬ 
cestors  had  been  knights  of  Combe- W ar- 
leigh  for  six  hundred  years  before  baro¬ 
netcies  were  heard  of ;  besides,  as  those 
hichbeck  baronies  are  only  given  to  mil- 
onaires,  where  are  you  to  get  a  fortiuie 
sufficient  to  support  the  dignity  ?” 

A  sudden  flush  came  to  Wilmington’s 
face.  “  I  should  like  to  owe  everything 
to  you,  sir ;  and,  perhaps — perhaps  there 
will  be  enough  for  any  rank  the  King  can 
I  give.” 

j  “It  strikes  mo,”  said  Mr.  Warleigh, 
with  a  laugh,  “  you  are  a  great  deal  more 
hopeful  even  than  I  was  at  your  time  of 
life.  Ah !  I  remember  what  day-dreams 
wo  had,  Ellen’s  mother  and  I — how  w(^ 
ex|>ected  to  restore  the  old  name,  and 
build  up  the  old  house - ” 

“  I’ll  do  both,  sir !”  cried  Winnington, 
standing  up.  “  I  feel  sure  there  is  a  way 
of  doing  so ;  I  have  thought  much  over 
this  for  a  week  pa.st,  and  before  I  go  I’ll 
prove  to  you - ” 

“  What  ?  Has  a  ghost  come  from  the 
grave  to  point  out  some  hidden  trea¬ 
sure  ?” 

Winnington  was  still  standing  up  in  the 
excitement  of  the  new  idea  which  filled 
his  heart.  He  was  just  going  to  reply, 
when  a  sudden  crash  alarmed  tliem.  Ellen 
screamed,  and  fled  to  Whinington  for 
safety.  The  sound  shook  the  whole 
house.  At  first  they  thought  some  of 
the  outer  wall  had  tumbled  down.  A 
cloud  of  dust  soon  filled  the  room,  and 
j  nearly  blinded  them. 

“  It  b  the  ball-room  ceiling,”  said  Mr. 
Warleigh,  as  if  struck  with  the  omen. 
“  Tlie  house  b  ruined  beyond  re^iair,  and 
some  time  or  other  will  bury  us  all  in  its 
fall.  Young  man,  I  advise  you  to  got  out 
of  its  M  ay ;  for  it  M'ill  crush  M'hatever 
stands  near  it.” 

i  The  intermption  gave  Winnington  time 
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to  think,  and  ho  resolved  not  to  make 
Mr.  Warleigh  the  confidant  of  his  hopes. 
That  night  he  took  his  leave.  It  was  the 
last  night  of  his  residence  in  the  rectory, 
but  he  was  to  return  next  short  vacation. 
The  parting  was  long,  and  it  was  late 
when  he  got  home.  Arthur  was  busy 
writing.  He  had  given  up  his  geology 
for  the  last  week,  and  seldom  moved  out 
of  the  house ;  he  looked  up  as  Winning- 
ton  came  in,  but  said  nothing  in  welcome. 

“  I’m  glad  to  find  you  up,’l  said  Win- 
nington,  “for  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Ar¬ 
thur,  and  take  your  advice,  if  you  are  not 
busy.” 

Arthur  laid  aside  the  pen,  and  covered 
the  sheet  he  was  writing  with  blotting- 
paper, 

“  About  Ellen,  I  suppose  ?”  he  said ; 
“  love  in  a  cottage,  and  no  money  to  pay 
the  butcher.  Go  on  1” 

“  It  is  about  Ellen,”  said  Winnington  ; 
“  it  is  about  love — a  cottage  also,  proba¬ 
bly — but  not  about  poverty,  but  wealth, 
rank,  magnificence !” 

“I la!  let  us  hear.  You  speak  with 
sense  at  last — vou’ll  give  up  this  penniless 
fancy — ^you’ll  hate  her  in  a  month  when 
you  find  yourself  tied  to  penury  and  ob¬ 
scurity.” 

“  But  I  shan’t  be  tied  to  jMjnury  and  ob¬ 
scurity;  I  tell  you  she  is  the  greatest 
heiress  in  England,  and  it  is  I  who  will  put 
her  in  possession  of  her  wealth.  It  is  this 
right  hand  which  will  lift  up  the  veil  that 
keeps  her  treasures  concealed !  It  is  I 
who  will  hang  pearls  about  the  neck  that 
would  buy  a  kingdom,  and  plant  the  dia¬ 
monds  of  India  among  her  liair — and  all 
from  her  own  soil !” 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of 
this  speech  upon  the  listener.  He  sat  up¬ 
right  upon  his  chair ;  his  lips  partly  open, 
his  face  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  enthusiastic  boy. 

“  And  you !  you,  dear  Arthur,  you  shall 
help  me  in  this — for  your  (Tcrman  resi¬ 
dence  gave  you  a  knowledge  of  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  a  mineral  bed  —  you  have 
studied  the  subject  here,  for  I  have 
watched  your  experiments.  I  know  this 
estate  is  tilled  with  ore ;  but  how  to  work 
it,  Arthur — how  to  begin — how  to  smelt 
— ^to  clear — to  cast !  these  are  the  things 
you  most  help  me  in ;  Ellen  will  be  grate¬ 
ful,  and  so  shall  I.” 

“  Shall  you  ?  You  bo  grateful  for 
what  ?” 

“  For  your  aid  in  bringing  into  practi¬ 


cal  effect  the  discovery  I  have  made  of  the 
vast  mineral  resources  with  which  all 
Combe- Warleigh  is  filled.  You’ll  help  us, 
Arthur — for  Lucy’s  sake  !  for  my  sake ! 
for  all  our  sakes !  won’t  you'?” 

“  How  have  you  made  this  discovery  ?” 
said  Arthur  in  a  calm  voice. 

“Do  you  remember  the  night  you 
burned  tne  broom-plant  ?  I  thought  no¬ 
thing  of  it  at  the  time,  but  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  came  down,  the  old  woman 
was  clearing  out  the  grate.  I  stopt  her. 
and  grubbed  about  among  the  ashes ;  and 
see  what  I  found !  a  piece  of  solid  metal, 
perfectly  free  from  earth!  See,  here  it 
is!  How  lucky  I  was  to  make  the  du- 
covery!  It  will  make  Mr.  Warleigh 
richer  than  if  his  lands  were  filled  with 
gold.” 

The  face  of  Arthur  grew  almost  black. 

“I  was  of  age,”  he  said,  “four  day.« 
ago,  and  made  an  offer  to  Mr.  Warleigh' 
agent  for  the  manorial  rights  and  heath - 
lands  of  his  estate — which  he  is  bound  tc> 
accept,  for  I  give  the  sum  they  ask.” 

“  Arthur !”  exclaimed  Winnington, 
starting  up,  “  have  you  the  heart  to  ruin 
the  right  owners  of  the  soil  ?” 

“  By  this  time  they  have  sold  it ;  they 
are  deep  in  debt.” 

“But  they  shall  not!  No;  this  very 
moment  I  will  go  back  to  the  manor  and 
tell  Mr.  Warleigh  what  I  know;  he  will 
not  fulfil  the  bargain  made  by  his  at¬ 
torney.” 

“  Oh !  no,  you  won’t,”  said  Arthur,  knit¬ 
ting  his  brows ;  “  I  have  toiled  and  strug¬ 
gled  for  many  years  for  this,  and  yon 
think  I  will  now  submit  to  beggary  and 
disgrace,  to  see  the  wealth  I  have  worked 
for,  formed  into  shape,  called  out  of  no¬ 
thing  into  glittering  existence,  heapeil 
upon  another,  and  that  other  a  dotard 
whose  fathers  for  a  thousand  years  have 
been  treading  on  countless  riches,  and 
never  heard  the  sound — the  sound  that 
reached  my  cars  the  moment  1  trod  the 
soil.  It  shall  not  be.” 

Winnington  looked  at  the  wild  eye  of 
his  companion.  A  suspicion  again  came 
into  his  mind  of  the  state  of  Arthur’s 
brain.  He  tried  to  soothe  him. 

“  But  perhaps,  after  all,”  he  said,  “  we 
may  be  both  mistaken.  It  is  very  likely 
the  friendliest  thing  I  could  do  to  hinder 
you  from  buying  these  unprofitable  acres. 
If  your  expectations  are  deceived,  you 
will  be  utterly  ruined,  and  what  will  you 
do  ?” 
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“  A  man  can  always  die,”  replied  Ar- 
thnr,  sitting  down ;  “  and  better  that  than 
live  in  poverty.” 

“  And  Lucy  ?” 

“For  ever  Lucy !  I  tell  you,  Winning- 
ton,  that  when  you  look  at  me  you  ^ow 
so  like  her,  that  I  almost  hate  the  girl  as 
if  the  blow  you  strike  me  with  just  now, 
were  struck  by  her.” 

“  I  strike  no  blow.  I  merely  say  that 
Lucy  would  give  you  the  same  advice  I 
do.  She  would  not  wish  to  grow  rich  by 
the  concealment  of  a  treasure,  and  the  im¬ 
poverishment  of  the  rightful  owner.” 

“The  rightful  owTier  is  the  man  to 
whom  the  treasure  belongs,”  said  Arthur, 
not  bursting  forth  into  a  fresh  explosion 
as  Winnington  expected,  the  moment  his 
speech  was  uttered.  “  And  if  the  bargain 
is  concluded,  the  lands  are  mine.” 

“ Not  all?” 

“No.  I  leave  them  the  rich  fields,  the 
pasture  ground  in  the  valley,  the  farm 
upon  the  slope.  I  am  modest,  and  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  the  useless  waste  !  the 
dreary  moor,  the  desert  hill.  It  is,  in  fact, 
making  Mr.  Warleigh  a  free  gift  of  fifteen 
hundred  poimds,  and  with  that  he  can 
*  give  his  daughter  a  portion,  and  rebuild 
his  old  ruin,  with  a  wing  in  it  for  his  son- 
in-law  ;  and  the  remaining  five  hundred 
of  my  stately  fortune  (that  wretches  should 
be  found  so  low  as  to  exist  on  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  !)  wiU  erect  a  crushing-mill, 
and  dig  to  the  first  lode.  Tlien — then,” 
he  continued,  as  the  picture  rose  to  his 
imagination,  “the  land  will  grow  alive 
with  labor.  There  will  be  a  town  where 
the  present  hamlet  shivers  in  solitude  upon 
the  wild.  There  will  be  the  music  of  a 
thousand  wheels,  all  disengaging  millions 
from  the  earth.  There  wUl  1^  a  mansion 
such  as  kings  might  live  in,  and  I — and 
I - 

“  And  Lucy  ?”  again  interposed  Win- 
nington. 

“  Ay !  and  Lucy — when  I  have  raised 
the  annual  income  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
— I  could  not  occupy  the  house  with 
less.” 

Winnington  looked  upon  his  friend  with 
pity.  lie  sat  down,  and  was  silent  for 
some  time.  There  was  no  use  in  contin¬ 
uing  the  conversation.  “You  seem  to 
forget,”  he  said  at  last,  “  that  I  go  to¬ 
morrow  to  Oxford.” 

“  So  soon  ?”  smd  Arthur,  with  a  scruti¬ 
nizing  look.  “You  didn’t  intend  to  go 
till  Saturday.” 


“  I  shall  have  a  few  days  longer  with 
my  family.  I  want  to  see  Dulcibel,  who 
is  home  from  school ;  and  besides,”  he 
added,  with  some  embarrassment,  “I 
don’t  find  our  residence  here  so  pleasant 
as  it  used  to  be.  There  was  a  time,”  he 
said,  after  a  pause,  “  when  it  would  have 
broken  my  heart  to  leave  you;  but 
now - ” 

There  was  a  tremble  in  his  voice,  and 
he  stopped. 

“  And  why  ?”  said  Arthur.  “  Whose 
fault  is  it  that  there  is  a  change  ?” 

“  Ah !  mine,  I  <lare  say.  I  don’t  blame 
any  one,”  replied  Winnington,  checked 
in  the  flow  of  feeling  by  the  coolness  of 
Arthur’s  voice.  “  You  will  have  your 
letter  for  Lucy  ready.  I  shall  start 
before  you  are  up ;  so  you  had  better  let 
me  have  it  to-night.” 

“  Tliere  is  plenty  of  time.  I  don’t  go 
to  bed  till  late.  I  will  walk  ten  or  twelve 
miles  with  you  on  your  way  to  the  |x>st 
wagon.  Tlie  exercise  will  do  me  good.” 

“  I  start  very  early ;  for  the  wagon 
leaves  for  Exeter  at  ten  in  the  morning. 
I  have  sent  on  my  trunk  by  the  shoe¬ 
maker’s  cart.  I  have  taken  leave  of — of 
people  who  have  been  kind  to  me,  an<l 
shall  walk  merrily  across  the  moor.  It  is 
only  fifteen  miles.” 

“  I  shall  see  you  as  far  as  Ilawsleigh 
Brook,”  said  Arthur ;  “  that  is,  if  you 
don’t  object  to  the  company  of  a  friend. 
An*l  whjr  shoidd  we  quarrel  ?” 

Winnington  took  the  oflered  hand.  “  I 
knew  your  heart  could  not  be  really  so 
changed,”  he  said,  “  as  you  tried  to  make 
it  appear.  You  are  ill,  Arthur,  your 
brain  is  too  much  excited.  I  will  not  let 
you  get  up  so  early,  or  take  such  exer¬ 
cise.  It  will  put  you  into  a  fever.  Let 
me  feel  your  jtulse,  and  you  can  owe  me 
my  first  fee.” 

The  pulse  was  galloping;  the  cheek 
alternately  flushed  and  paled. 

“  This  is  beyond  my  present  skill,”  said 
Wilmington,  shaking  his  head.  “You 
must  apply  to  the  nearest  doctor  for 
advice.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  my  dear  Win¬ 
nington,  as  you  always  are ;  but  I  don’t 
think  medicine  w’ill  be  of  much  avail.” 

“  But  you  will  see  the  doctor  ?” 

“  Whatever  you  like,”  replied  Arthur, 
now  quite  subnussive  to  his  friend’s  direc¬ 
tions. 

“  And  you  will  write  to  Lucy,  quietly, 
soberly.  She’ll  be  alarmed  if  you  give 
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way  to  your  dreams  of  wealth,”  said  Win- 1  perhaps  two  hours,  for  he  took  no  note 
nin^on.  j  of  time — in  perfect  stillness,  observing 

“  And  Aladdin’s  palace  and  the  salary  ?”  the  stars,  which  threw  a  strange  light 
replied  Arthur,  with  a  smile.  “  W ell,  I  upon  the  heath,  he  thought  he  heai^  a 
will  be  as  subdued  as  I  can,  and  the  note  |  creaking  on  the  rickety  old  stairs,  as  of 
shall  be  ready  for  you  in  time.”  ;  some  one  slipping  on  tiptoe  down.  He 

He  took  the  |)en  as  he  spoke,  and  com-  i  stood  up  at  his  wmdow,  which  command- 
menced  a  letter.  Winnington  looked  at '  ed  a  view  of  the  top  of  the  w'ooden  porch, 
him,  but  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  ;  Stealthily  looking  'round,  as  if  in  fear  of 
'fhere  was  something  in  the  pertinacious  i  observation,  he  saw  a  man  with  a  lanthorn 
offer  of  Arthur  to  accompany  him  which  i  cautiously  held  before  him  emerge  front 
displeased  him.  “  lie  watches  me,”  he  the  house  and  walk  rapidly  away.  He 
said,  “as  if  afraid  of  my  whis^iering  a  turned  off  towards  the  left.  Over  his 
word  of  what  I  know  to  the  W^arleighs.  |  shoulder  he  carried  a  pickaxe  and  a  spade. 

I  shall  reacli  Loudon  in  time,  and  carry  a  They  shone  fitfully  m  the  light.  He 
s|)ecimen  of  the  ore  with  me.”  The  clock  passed  down  the  declivity  towards  the 
struck  one.  “  You  don’t  seem  very  quick  water&ll,  and  then  disappeared, 
in  wTiting,  Arthur.  Perhaps  you  will  j  Next  morning,  at  six  o’cloc^  the  old 
leave  the  letter  on  the  table.  I  am  going  '  woman,  on  coming  to  her  daily  w'ork, 
to  bed.”  j  found  the  door  on  the  latch.  On  the 

“  No — just  five  minutes — and  tell  her,  table  she  saw  a  note,  and  took  it  up-stairs. 
Winnington — ^tell  her  that  I  am  uncliang- ,  5>he  knocked  at  Arthur’s  door, 
ed;  that  riches,  rank,  position — nothing  I  “  Come  in,”  he  said.  “  Is  that  yoVi,  Win- 

will  alter  my  affection - ”  ningtou  ?  I  shall  got  up  in  a  moment.” 

“And  that  you  will  come  to  see  her  “No,  zur,  the  yoimg  gentleman  be  gone, 
soon  V”  and  I  thought  this  here  letter  might  be 

“Yes;  when  I  have  been  to  London.”  of  conzequence.” 

Winnington  started.  “  And  when  do  Arthur  took  the  letter,  and,  by  the 
you  go  there  ?”  light  of  dawn,  read  as  follows ; 

“  In  two  days.  I  will  come  to  War-  “  I  am  going  to  leave  you,  dear  Ar- 
wickshire  on  my  return — perlia{>s  before  thur,  and  feel  that  I  did  not  part  from 
you  have  gone  back  to  Oidbrd.”  j  you  so  kindly  as  I  wished.  I  don’t  like 

“  Ah  !  that  will  put  all  right !  That  will ,  to  show  my  feelings ;  for  in  feet  I  have 
be  a  renewal  of  the  old  time.”  |  so  little  command  of  them,  that  I  am 

“Here’s  the  letter;  put  it  carefully  away,  always  afraid  you  will  despise  me  for  my 
I  have  told  her  I  am  unchanged.  You  weakness.  I  will  give  your  me8s,age8  and 
must  tell  her  so  too.”  your  letter  to  Lucy.  I  will  tell  ^*r  you 

Winnington  shook  his  head,  but  said  arc  coming  soon.  Even  now  the  dawn  is 
nothing.  They  joined  hands.  not  far  off,  and  I  am  going  before  the 

“  And  now,”  said  Winnington,  “  fare-  hour  I  told  you ;  for  I  will  not  allow  you, 
well.  I  didn’t  think  our  parting  would  in  your  present  state  of  healtli,  to  accom- 
be  like  this.  But  remember,  if  we  should  pauy  me  to  Hawsleigh.  It  is  to  London 
never  meet  again,  that  I  never  changed,  no,  I  am  going.  Oh!  pardon  me  for  going, 
not  for  a  moment,  in  my  affection  to  you.”  I  tlxii^  it  my  duty  to  go.  You  will 
“  Why  shouKln’t  we  meet  again  ?  Do  think  so  too,  when  you  reflect.  If  they 
you  think  me  so  very  ill  ?”  inquired  are  surprised  at  my  absence  (for  I  may  be 
Arthur.  detaine<B,  expl^  to  them  where  I  have 

“  I  don’t  know.  Tliere  arc  thoughts  gone.  I  should  have  told  you  this  last 
that  come  upon  us,  we  don’t  know  why.  night,  but  did  not  dare.  Dear  Arthur, 
It  wasn’t  of  your  health  I  was  thinking,  think  kindly  of  me.  I  always  think  affeo- 
But  there  are  many  unexpected  chances  tionately  of  you. — W.  II.” 
in  life.  Farewell.  You  s^n’t  get  up  in  “He  should  have  signed  his  name  in 
the  morning.”  full,”  said  Artliur,  and  laid  the  letter 

They  parted  for  the  night.  Arthur,  under  his  pillow.  “To  London — to  the 
instead  of  going  to  bed,  looked  out  upon  attorney — with  specimens  of  the  ore.  I 
the  moor.  A  wild  and  desolate  scene  it  shall  get  to  town  before  him,  in  spite  of 
was,  which  seemed  to  have  some  attrac-  his  early  rising.” 

tion  for  him,  for  which  it  was  diflicult  to  There  was  a  smile  upon  his  face,  and  he 
account.  When  he  had  sat  an  hour —  got  up  in  a  hurry. 
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“  He  can’t  have  been  long  gone,”  he  : 
said  to  the  old  woman ;  “  for  the  ink  he 
wrote  with  was  not  dry.” 

“  I  thought  I  saw  him  as  I  came,”  she 
replied,  “  a  long  way  across  the  heath  ; 
l)ut  p’raps  it  was  a  bush,  or  maybe  a  cow. 

I  don’t  know,  but  it  was  very  like  him.” 

After  breakfast  he  hurried  to  the 
village.  The  drunken  shoemaker  was 
^ming  a  farther  title  to  that  designation, 
.and  was  speechless  in  bed,  with  a  bandage 
)ver  his  head,  which  some  one  had  bro¬ 
ken  the  night  before.  The  money  Win- 
iiington  had  paid  him  for  carting  his 
luggage  was  answerable  for  his  helpless 
condition.  There  was  no  other  horse  or 
vehicle  in  the  place.  So,  moody  and  dis¬ 
contented,  Arthur  returned,  put  a  shirt ; 
in  each  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  proceeded 
on  foot  to  Hawsleigh.  He  arrived  there 
at  one  o’clock.  The  post-wagon  had 
■started  at  ten.  The  shoemaker  had  care-t 
fully  instructed  the  driver  to  convey  Win- 
uington’s  luggage  to  Exeter ;  and  as  he 
only  jogged  on  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
:m  hour,  and  loitered  besides  on  the  way, 
he  was  not  to  wait  for  his  passenger,  who 
would  probably  walk  on  a  few  niiles,  and 
take  his  seat  when  he  was  tired. 

There  was  no  conveyance  in  Haws¬ 
leigh  rapid  enough  to  overtake  a  vehicle 
which  travelled  even  at  so  slow  a  pace  as 
tour  miles  an  hour  with  the  advantage  of 
three  hours’  start ;  and  once  in  the  coach 
at  Exeter,  there  was  no  possibility  of  con¬ 
tending  with  such  rapidity  of  locomo¬ 
tion,  It  would  take  him  to  London  in 
little  more  than  five  days. 

Arthur,  however,  discovered  that  a 
carrier’s  cart  started  at  three  o’clock  for 
the  village  of  Oakfield,  twelve  miles 
onward  on  the  Exeter  road.  He  was  in 
such  a  state  of  excitennent  and  anxiety  to 
get  on,  that  rest  in  one  place  was  intolera¬ 
ble  ;  and  though  he  knew  he  was  not  a 
yard  advanced  in  reality  by  availing  him¬ 
self  of  this  chance,  as  after  all  he  would 
have  to  wait  somewhere  or  other  for  the 
next  morning’s  post-wagon,  he  paid  a 
small  fee  for  the  carriage  of  a  few  articles 
he  hastily  bought  and  tied  up  in  a  bimdle, 
and  set  off  with  the  carrier.  He  seemed 
to  be  relieved  more  and  more  as  he  felt 
nearer  to  the  object  of  his  journey.  With 
knitted  brow  and  prest  lips  he  sat  in  the 
clumsy  cart  or  walked  alongside.  The 
driver,  after  some  attempts  at  conversa¬ 
tion,  gave  him  up  to  his  own  reflections. 

“A  proud  fellow  as  ever  I  see,”  he 
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muttered,  “  and  looks  like  a  lord.  Well, 
he  shouldn’t  travel  by  a  cart  if  he  didn’t 
speak  to  cart’s  company.” 

The  cart’s  company  increased  as  they 
got  on.  Women  with  poultry  baskets, 
returning  from  the  neighboring  hamlets 
and  farms ;  stray  friends  of  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  vehicle  who  were  on  their  way 
to  Oakfield ;  and  at  last  little  village  chil¬ 
dren,  who  had  come  out  to  meet  the 
cart,  and  were  already  fighting  as  to  who 
should  have  the  privilege  of  riding  the  old 
horse  to  the  water  when  he  was  taken 
out  of  the  shafts  ;  it  was  a  cavalcade  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  persons  when  the  spire  of 
the  church  came  into  view.  Arthur  still 
walked  beside  them,  but  took  no  part  in 
the  conversation.  There  seemed  some¬ 
thing  imusual  going  on  in  the  main  street 
as  they  drew  near.  Tliere  was  a  crowd 
of  anxious-faced  peasantry  opposite  the 
door  of  the  Woodman’s  Arms ;  they  were 
talking  in  whispers  and  expecting  some 
one’s  arrival. 

“  Have  ye  seen  him  coming,  Luke 
Waters  ?”  said  two  or  three  at  a  time  to 
the  carrier. 

“  Noa — who,  then  ?” 

“  The  crowner  ;  he  ha’  been  sent  for  a 
hour  or  more.” 

“  What’s  happened  then  ?  W oa,  horse !” 

“Summat  bad.  He’s  there!”  said  a 
man,  pointing  to  the  upper  window  of  the 
inn,  and  turning  j)aler  than  before  ;  “  he 
was  found  in  Parson’s  Meadow — dead — 
with  such  a  slash !”  The  man  touched  his 
throat,  and  was  silent. 

Arthur  began  to  listen.  “  Who  is  it  ? 
Does  any  one  know  the  corpse  ?” 

“  Noa ;  he  were  a  stranger,  stript  naked 
all  to  the  drawers — and  murdere<l ;  but 
here’s  the  crowner.  He’ll  explain  it  all.” 

The  coroner  came,  a  man  of  business 
mind,  who  seemed  no  more  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene  than  a  butcher 
in  a  shop  surrounded  by  dead  sheep.  A 
juiy  was  summoned  and  proceeded  up¬ 
stairs.  A  few  of  the  bystanders  were  ad¬ 
mitted.  Among  others  Arthur.  He  was 
dreadfully  calm ;  evidently  by  an  effort 
which  concealed  his  agitation.  “  I  have 
never  looked  on  death,”  he  said,  “and 
this  first  experience  is  very  terrible.” 

The  inquest  went  on.  Arthur,  though  in 
the  room,  kept  his  eyes  perfectly  closed  ; 
but  through  shut  lids  he  conjured  up  to 
himself  the  ghastly  sight,  the  stark  body, 
the  gaping  wound.  He  thought  of  hurry- 
ing  down  stairs  without  waiting  the  result. 
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but  there  was  a  fascination  in  the  scene  I 
that  detained  him.  I 

“  The  corpse  was  found  in  this  state,”  I 
said  the  coroner:  “It  needs  no  proof j 
more  than  the  wounds  upon  it  to  show ; 
that  it  was  by  violence  the  man  died,  j 
Hut  by  whose  hands  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Can  no  one  identify  the  body  ?”  j 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Each  of  the  | 
spectators  looked  on  the  piteous  spectacle,  1 
but  could  give  no  answer  to  the  question.  ! 
At  last  Arthur,  by  an  immense  exertion  1 
of  self-command,  opened  his  eyes  and  fixed  ' 
them  on  the  body.  He  staggered  and , 
nearly  fell.  His  cheek  became  deadly  pale,  j 
His  eyeballs  were  fixed.  “I — I  know' 
him  !”  he  cried,  and  knelt  beside  his  bed. ' 
“  I  parted  from  him  last  night ;  he  was  to  ' 
come  by  the  wagon  from  Hawsleigh  on  ' 
his  way  to  Exeter,  but  left  word  that  he  j 
was  going  to  walk  on  before.  He  was  my 
brother — my  friend.” 

“And  hLs  name?”  said  the  coroner. 

“  This  is  very  satisfactory.” 

Arthur  looked  upon  the  cold  brow  of' 
the  murdered  man,  and  said,  with  a  sob 
of  despair : 

“  Winnington  Harvey !”  , 

The  coroner  took  the  depositions,  went 
through  the  legal  forms,  and  gave  the 
proper  verdict — “Murdered  ;  but  by  some 
jK;rson  or  persons  unknown.” 

It  was  a  lawless  time,  and  deeds  of  vi¬ 
olence  were  very  frequent.  Some  years 
after  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  were 
<letected  in  some  other  crime,  and  con¬ 
fessed  their  guilt.  They  had  robbed  and 
murdered  the  unoffending  traveller,  and 
were  scared  away  by  the  approach  of  the 
l»ost-wagon  from  Hawsleigh.  Arthur ! 
caused  a  small  headstone  to  be  raise«l  over  | 
his  friend’s  grave  Muth  the  inscription  of ' 
his  name  and  fate.  Callous  as  he  some-  i 
times  appeared,  he  could  not  personally , 
convey  the  sad  news  to  Winnington’s  re¬ 
lations,  but  forwarded  them  the  full  certifi- 
<‘ate  of  the  sad  occurrence.  It  is  needless 
to  tell  what  tears  were  shed  by  the  un-  ^ 
happy  mother  and  sister,  or  how  often 
their  fajicy  travelled  to  the  small  monu-  ’ 
ment  ami  fresh  turf' grave  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Oakfield. 


rilAPTER  IV. 

When  thirty  years  had  elapsed,  great 
«*hangi‘s  had  taken  place  in  Coml>e-War- 
leigh.  It  w;i8  no  longer  a  desolate  >'illage, 
straggling  in  the  midst  of  an  interminable 


heath,  but  a  populous  town — busy,  dirty, 
and  rich.  There  were  many  thousands  of 
workmen  engaged  in  mining  and  smelting. 
Furnaces  were  blazing  night  and  day, 
and  there  were  two  or  three  churches 
and  a  town  hall.  Tlie  neighborhood  had 
grown  populous  as  well  as  the  town ;  and 
a  person  standing  on  the  tower  of  Sir 
Arthur  Hayning’s  castle,  near  the  War 
leigh  waterfall,  could  see  at  great  distan¬ 
ces,  over  the  level  expanse,  the  juttings  of 
columns  of  smoke  from  many  taU  chimneys 
which  he  had  erected  on  other  parts  of 
his  estate.  He  had  stewards  and  over¬ 
seers,  an  army  of  carters  and  wagoners, 
and  regiments  of  clerks,  and  sat  in  the 
great  house  ;  and  from  his  richly  furnished 
library  commanded,  ruled,  and  organized 
all.  Little  was  known  of  his  early  life, 
for  the  ^row'th  of  a  town  where  a  man 
lives  is  like  the  lapse  of  years  in  other 
places.  New  people  come,  old  inhabitants 
die  out,  or  are  lost  in  the  crowd  ;  and 
very  recent  events  take  the  enlarged  and 
conftised  outline  of  remote  traditions. 
The  date  of  Sir  Arthur’s  settlement  at 
Warleigh  was  as  uncertain  to  most  of  the 
inhabitants  as  that  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  It 
was  only  reported  that  at  some  period  infi¬ 
nitely  distant,  he  had  bought  the  estate,  had 
lived  the  life  of  a  miser — saving,  working, 
heaping  up,  buying  wdiere  land  was  to  be 
had ;  digging  dowm  into  the  soil,  always 
by  some  inconceivable  faculty  hitting  upon 
the  richest  lodes,  till  he  was  owner  of  in¬ 
calculable  extents  of  country  and  sole  pro- 
nrietor  of  the  town  and  mills  of  Conibe- 
Warleigh.  No  one  knew  if  he  had  ever 
been  married  or  not.  When  first  the  pop¬ 
ulation  began  to  assemble,  they  saw  nothing 
of  him  but  in  the  strict  execution  of  their 
respective  duties ;  he  finding  capital  and 
employment,  and  they  obedience  and  m- 
dustry.  No  social’ intercourse  existed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  any  of  his  neighbors  ;  and 
yet  fabulous  things  w’cre  reported  of  the 
magnificence  of  his  rooms,  the  quantity  of 
;  his  plate,  the  number  of  his  domestic  ser¬ 
vants.  His  patriotism  had  been  so  great 
’  that  he  had  subscribed  an  immense  sum 
to  the  Loyalty  Loan,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  friendship  of  the  King,  and  the  title 
that  adorned  his  name.  And  when  fifteen 
more  years  of  this  seclusion  and  grandeur 
— this  accumulation  of  wealth  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  dignity — had  accustomed  the 
public  ear  to  the  sound  of  the  million¬ 
aire’s  surname,  it  was  thought  a  natural 
,  result  of  these  surpassing  merits  that  ho 
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should  be  elevated  to  the  peerage,  lie 
was  now  Ix)rd  Warleigh  of  Coinbe-War- 
leigh,  and  had  a  coat  of  arms  on  the  pan¬ 
els  of  his  carriage,  which  it  was  supposed  his 
ancestors  had  worn  on  their  shields  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  All  men  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  can  trace  up  to  the  Norman 
conquest.  Tliough  their  fathers  were 
hedgers  and  ditchers,  and  their  grand¬ 
fathers  inhabitants  of  the  poordiouse,  it 
is  always  consolatory  to  their  pride  to  re¬ 
flect  that  the  family  was  as  old  as  ever ; 
that  extravagance,  politics,  tyranny,  had 
reduced  it  to  that  low  condition ;  and  that 
it  was  left  for  them  to  restore  the  ancient 
name  to  its  former  glory,  and  to  re-knit 
in  the  reign  of  George  or  William  the  line 
that  was  ruthlessly  broken  on  Bosworth 
field.  Lord  Warleigh,  it  was  stated  in  one 
of  the  invaluable  records  of  hereditary 
descent,  (for  which  subscriptions  were  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited  by  the  distinguished 
editor.  Slaver  Lick,  Esquire,)  was  lineally 
descended  from  one  of  the  peerages  which 
became  extinct  in  the  unhappy  wars  of 
Stephen  and  Matilda.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  in  a  previous  edition,  when  he 
was  only  a  baronet,  with  a  reputed  income 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds,  the 
genealogy  had  stuck  at  James  the  First. 
But  whether  his  ancestry  was  so  distin¬ 
guished  or  not,  the  fact  of  his  immense 
wealth  and  influence  was  undoubted. 
He  had  for  some  years  given  up  the  per¬ 
sonal  superintendence  of  his  works.  In¬ 
stead  of  extracting  dull  ore  from  the 
earth,  he  had  sent  up  dull  ineiulxjrs  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  got  dull  magistrates 
put  upon  the  bench,  and  exercised  as 
much  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom 
over  all  the  district,  as  if  he  liad  been 
elected  dictator  with  unlimited  power. 
Bht  there  is  always  a  compensation  in 
human  afiairs ;  and  the  malevolence  natural 
to  all  people  of  proper  spirit  lying  in  the 
shade  of  so  preponderating  a  magnate, 
was  considerably  gratified  by  what  was 
whispered  of  the  deprest  conditioif  of  his 
lordship’s  spirits.  Even  the  clergyman’s 
wife — who  was  a  |>erfect  modd  of  that  ex¬ 
emplary  character — ^looked  mysteriously, 
and  said  that  his  lordship  never  smiled — 
that  a  housemaid  who  had  at  one  time 
been  engaged  in  the  rectory,  had  told  her 
extraordinary  things  about  his  lordship’s 
habits — about  talks  she  had  heard — the 
housemaid — late  at  night,  in  his  lordship’s 
library,  when  she — the  housemaid — was 
morally^  certain  there  could  be  no  ’  per- 
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son  in  the  room  but  his  lordship’s  self; 
how  she — the  housemaid-— had  bwn  told 
by  Thomas  the  footman,  that  his  lordship, 
when  dining  quite  alone,  frequently  s|)oke 
as  if  to  some  person  sitting  beside  liim  ; 
when  he — ^Tliomas — had  sworn  to  her — 
the  housenuiid — that  there  was  no  person 
whatever  at  table  with  Ids  lordship,  no, 
not  the  cat ;  and  then,  she — the  clergy¬ 
man’s  wife — added,  as  of  her  own  know¬ 
ledge,  that  at  church  Ids  lortlship  never 
listened  to  the  sermon ;  but  after  appa¬ 
rently  thinking  deeply  of  other  things,  hhl 
himself  from  her  observation,  and  pretend¬ 
ed  to  fall  asleep.  How  sorry  she  was  to 
say  this,  she  needn't  remark,  for  if  there 
was  a  thing  she  hated  it  was  tittle-tattle, 
and  she  never  suffered  a  servant  to  bring 
her  any  of  the  rumors  of  the  place ;  it  was 
so  unlady-like ;  ami  his  lordship  had  been 
such  an  excellent  friend  to  the  church — 
for  he  had  made  an  exchange  of  the 
wretched  old  glebe,  and  given  a  very  nice 
farm  for  it  in  the  vale  of  Hawsleigh,  and 
had  built  a  new  parsonage-house  where 
the  old  manor-house  stooil,  and  was  always 
most  liberal  in  his  donations  to  all  the 
charities ;  but  it  was  odd,  wasn’t  it  ?  that 
he  never  saw  any  comj)any — and  who 
could  he  l)e  speaking  to  in  the  library,  or 
at  dinner  ?  Dr.  Drowes  c-an’t  make  it 
out :  he  was  never  asked  to  the  castle  in 
his  life ;  and  tells  me  he  has  read  of  peo¬ 
ple,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rich,  selling 

their  souls  to  the - Isn’t  it  dreadful  to 

think  of?  His  lordshi{>  is  very  rich  to 

be  sure  ;  but  as  to  selling  his  soul  to - ! 

Oh !  it’s  a  horrid  sup{>osition,  and  I  pon¬ 
der  Dr.  Drowes  can  utter  so  terrible  a 
thouj^t. 

But  Dr.  Drowes  Itad  no  great  opportu¬ 
nity  of  continuing  his  awd'ul  inuendos,  l<>r 
he  was  shortly  ap}>oiutc«l  to  another  living 
of  Lord  Warleigh’s  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  and  was  requested  to  a|)- 
point  a  curate  to  Warleigh  in  the  prime 
of  life,  who  would  be  attentive  and  useful 
to  the  sick  and  poor.  To  hear,  was  to 
obey — and  the  head  of  his  College  in  Ox¬ 
ford  recommended  a  young  man  in  whom 
he  had  the  greatest  confidence  ;  and  Mr. 
Henry  Benford  soon  made  his  a}>]x*arance 
and  occupied  the  parsonage-house.  He 
was  still  under  thirty  years  of  age,  with 
the  finest  and  most  delicately  cut  features 
consistent  with  a  style  of  masculine  beau¬ 
ty  which  was  very  striking.  He  was  one 
of  the  men — delicate  and  refined  in  ex¬ 
pression,  with  clear,  light  complexion  and 
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lK*autiful  soft  eyes — of  whom  people  say 
it  is  a  pit^  he  is  not  a  girl.  And  this 
feminine  kind  of  look  was  accompanied  in 
Henry  Benford  by  a  certain  effeminacy  of 
mind.  Modest  he  was,  and  what  the 
world  calls  shy,  for  he  would  blush  on  be¬ 
ing  presented  to  a  stranger,  and  scarcely 
ventured  to  speak  in  misct*llaneous  com¬ 
pany  ;  but  perfectly  conscientious  in  what 
lie  considered  the  discharge  of  a  duty; 
active  ami  energetic  in  his  parish,  and 
with  a  sweetness  of  disposition  wliich  no¬ 
thing  could  overthrow.  He  bail  a  wife 
and  two  children  at  this  time,  and  a  |)lea- 
sant  sight  it  was  amid  the  bi^grimed  and 
hardened  features  of  the  pojmlation  of 
Combe- Warleigh  to  see  the  fresh  faces 
and  clear  complexions  of  the  new-comers. 

A  great  change  speedily  took  place  in 
the  relations  existing  between  pastor  and 
dock.  Schools  were  instituted — ^the  sick 
w'ere  visited — a  weekly  report  was  sent  to 
the  Castle,  with  accurate  statements  of 
the  requirements  of  every  applic.'uit.  Lit¬ 
tle  descriptions  were  addeil  to  the  causes 
of  the  distress  of  some  of  the  w’orkmen — 
excuses  made  for  their  behavior — means 
pointed  out  by  wliich  the  more  deserving 
could  be  helpetl,  without  hurting  their 
self-respect  by  treating  them  as  objects  of 
charity ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  great 
man  in  the  Castle  knew  the  position,  the 
habits,  the  necessities  of  every  one  of  his 
neighliors.  Nothing  pleased  him  more 
than  the  opportunity  now  afforded  him 
of  being  generous,  without  being  imposed 
on.  His  gifts  were  large  and  unostenta¬ 
tious,  and  as  Benford,  w'ithout  blaxoning 
the  donor’s  merits,  let  it  lie  known  from 
what  source  these  valuable  aids  proceeded, 
a  month  had  not  elapsed  betore  kinder 
feelings  arose  between  the  Castle  and  the 
town — |»eople  smiled  and  touched  their 
hats  more  cordially  than  before,  when  they 
met  his  lordship  as  he  drove  through  the 
street ;  little  girls  drop|>ed  curtsies  to  him 
on  the  side  of  the  roa<l,  instead  of  running 
away  when  they  saw  him  coming  ;  and  one 
young  maiden  was  even  reported  to  have 
offered  his  lordship  a  boquet — not  very 
valuable,  as  it  consisted  only  of  a  rose,  six 
daisies,  and  a  dandelion — and  to  liave  re¬ 
ceived  a  pat  on  the  head  for  it,  and  half 
a  crown.  Lord  AV arleigh  had  had  a  cold 
every  Sunday  for  the  last  year  and  a  lialf 
of  Dr.  Drowes’s  ministrations  ;  but  when 
Benford  had  officiated  a  month  or  six 
weeks  he  smldenly  recovered  and  ap|>ear- 
ed  one  Sunday  in  church.  His  lordshi]) 


generally  sat  in  a  recess  opposite  the  pul¬ 
pit,  forming  a  sort  of  family  pew  which 
might  almost  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
parlor.  It  was  carjieted  very  comfort¬ 
ably,  and  ha<l  a  stove  in  it,  and  tables,  and 
chairs.  In  this  retirement  his  lordship 
performed  his  devotions  in  the  manner 
recorded  by  Mrs.  Drowes — ^and  w’hen  the 
eloquent  Dr.  was  more  eloquent  than 
usual,  he  drew  a  heavy  velvet  curtain 
across  the  front  of  his  room,  and  must 
have  been  lulled  into  pleasing  slumbers  by 
the  subdued  mumble  of  the  orator’s  dis¬ 
course.  On  this  occasion  he  was  observed 
to  look  with  curiosity  towards  the  new 
clergyman.  All  through  the  prayers  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Benford’s  ffice — never 
liftingthem  for  a  moment — never  changing 
a  muscle — never  altering  his  attitude. 
His  hair,  now  silver  white,  fell  nearly 
down  to  his  shoulders  ;  his  noble  features 
were  pale  and  motionless.  Tall,  upright, 
gazing — gazing — the  congregation  ob¬ 
served  his  lordship  A^dth  surjjrise.  When 
Benford  mounted  the  pulpit — when  he 
was  seen  in  black  gown  and  bands,  and 
his  clear  rich  voice  gave  out  the  text,  sud¬ 
denly  his  lordship’s  face  underwent  a 
strange  contortion — he  rapidly  drew  the 
curtain  across  the  pew  and  was  no  more 
seen.  The  congregation  were  sorry  that 
their  new  clergyman,  who  had  apparently 
pleased  the  patron  by  his  reading,  was 
not  equally  fortunate  in  the  sermon.  The 
preacher  himself  was  by  no  means  offend¬ 
ed.  He  knew  Lord  Warleigh  was  too 
clever  a  man  to  require  any  instructions 
from  him,  and  he  went  on  as  usual  and 
preached  to  the  poor.  In  the  vestry,  he 
was  laying  aside  hLs  official  costume  when 
the  door  opened ;  his  cassock  was  off,  his 
coat  was  not  on,  he  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
and  the  great  man  came  in.  Benford  U-as 
overwhelmed  with  confusion.  He  had 
never  spoken  to  a  lord  before — his  fece 
glowed  as  if  on  fire.  With  compressed 
lips,  and  his  eyes  fixed  more  than  ever 
upon  the  discomfited  curate,  the  old  man 
thanked  him  for  his  tliscourse.  “I  am 
Lord  Warleigh,”  he  said,  “I  have  re¬ 
ceived  your  weekly  statements  as  I 
desired — they  are  excellent — come  to  me 
for  an  hour  to-morrow.  I  sh.all  expect  you 
at  eleven.”  Before  Mr.  Benford  had 
recovered  his  composure,  his  lordship  had 
gone. 

“  He  is  very  kind,”  said  the  cerate, 
when  he  related  the  occurrence  to  hb 
wife — “but  I  don’t  like  him.  His  hand 
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was  like  cold  iron — I  felt  as  if  it  had  been  chair  near  the  table,  and  opened  a  book  of 
a  sword — and  what  a  nuisance  it  is  he  prints  for  the  amnsement  of  his  daughter, 
found  me  in  such  a  dress.”  \VTiile  they  were  thus  engaged  a  side  door 

But,  Mrs.  Benford,  also,  had  never  noiselessly  opened,  and  Lord  Warleigh 
seen  a  lord,  and  was  devoted  to  the  aristo-  slept  in.  He  stood  still  at  the  threshold, 
cracy.  “  His  lordship  is  very  kind,  I  am  anil  looked  at  the  group  before  him.  He 
sure,  to  have  asked  you  to  the  Ca.stle.  seemed  transfixed  with  fear.  He  held  out 
None  of  the  doctors  have  ever  been  there,  his  hjmd  and  said:  “You — you  there,  so 
nor  any  of  the  attorneys.”  soon  ? — at  this  time  of  the  day  ?  And 

“  That’s  only  a  proo^”  said  Benford,  a  she — who  is  she  ?” 
little  tickled,  it  must  be  owned,  with  the  “  My  lord,”  said  Benford,  “I  came  at 
distinction,  “  that  his  lordship  is  in  good  the  hour  you  fixed.  This  is  my  little 
health  and  not  litigious  ;  but  1  shall  judge  daughter.  You  asked  me  to  bring  her  to 
of  him  better  to-morrow.”  see  you.  I  hope  you  are  not  offended.” 

“  He  has  many  livings  in  his  gift,”  said  “  Ah  !  now  I  remember,”  said  his  lord- 
Mrs.  Benford,  thoughtfolly.  ship,  and  held  out  his  hand.  “  I  see  visit- 

“  And  is  most  liberal  to  the  poor,”  chimed  ors  so  rarely,  Mr.  Benford — and  ladies — ” 
in  her  husband.  he  added,  looking  with  a  smile  to  the 

“  What  a  handsome  man  he  is !”  said  terrified  little  girl  who  stood  between  her 
the  lady.  father’s  knees  and  gazed  with  mute  won- 

“  A  fine  voice,”  said  the  gentleman.  der  on  the  old  man’s  face — “  ladies  so  sel- 
“  Truly  aristocratic.  He  is  descended  dom  present  themselves  here,  that  I  was 

from  Otho  the  Stutterer.”  surprised — but  now  most  hapjiy - ” 

“  And  yet  I  don’t  like  him.  His  hand  He  sat  down  and  talked  wkh  the  great- 
is  like  a  sword.”  With  which  repeated  est  kindness.  He  drew  the  little  girl 
observation  the  colloquy  ended,  and  nearer  and  nearer  to  himself ;  at  last  he 
Benford  proceeded  to  the  Sunday-school,  got  a  volume  from  the  shelf,  of  the  most 
How  the  interview  went  off  on  the  gorgeously  colored  engravings,  and  took 
Monday  was  never  known.  Benford  was  her  on  his  knee.  He  showed  her  the 
not  a  man  of  observation,  and  took  no  beautiful  birds  represented  in  the  book ; 
notice  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  his  re-  told  her  where  they  lived,  and  some  of 
ception,  the  long  gaze  with  which  Lord  their  habits ;  and,  pleased  with  the  child’s 
Warleigh  seemed  to  study  hiscountenance^  intelligence,  and  more  wnth  the  confidence 
and  the  pauses  which  occurred  in  his  she  felt  in  his  good-nature — he  said : 
conversation.  He  was  invited*  to  return  “  And  now,  little  lady,  you  shall  give 
on  Tuesday;  on  Wednesday;  and  when  me  a  kiss,  and  tell  me  your  pretty  little 
the  fourth  visit  within  a  week  was  an-  name.” 

nounced  to  Mrs.  Benford,  there  was  no  end  The  child  said:  “  My  name  is  Dulcibel 
of  the  vista  of  wealth  and  dignity  she  Benford,”  and  held  up  her  little  moiith  to 
foresaw  from  the  friendship  of  so  power-  give  the  kiss. 

fill  a  patron.  But  Lord  Warleigh  grew  suddenly  cold 

“  And  he  has  asked  me  to  bring  the  and  harsh.  He  put  her  from  his  knee  in 
children,  too.  His  lordship  says  he  is  very  silence;  and  the  child,  perceiving  the 
fond  of  children.”  change,  went  tremblingly  to  her  father. 

“  What  a  good  man  he  is !”  exclaimed  “  A  strange  name  to  give  your  child, 
the  wife.  “  They’ll  be  so  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Benford,”  said  his  lordship, 
the  fine  things  in  the  house.”  “  I’m  very  sorry,  indeed,  my  lord,” 

“  The  girl  is  but  three  years  old  and  the  began  Mr.  Benford,  but  perceiv^,  in  the 
boy  one.  I  don’t  think  they’ll  see  much  midst  of  the  profoundest  respect  for  the 
difference  between  his  lordship’s  house  peerage,  how  absurd  it  w'ould  be  to  apolo- 
'  and  this.  I  won’t  take  the  baby.”  gize  for  a  Christian  name. 

“What?  Not  the  baby?  the  beautiful  “You  have  a  son,  I  think;  what  name 
little  angel!  Lord  Warleigh  will  never  have  you  given  him?” 
forgive  you  for  keeping  him  away.”  “  His  name  is  Winnington,  my  Lord — 

But  Benford  was  positive,  and  taking  an  uncom - 

his  little  girl  by  the  hand  he  walked  to  the  “What!”  cried  Lord  Warleigh,  start- 
Ca.stW  and  entered  the  library.  His  lord-  ing  up.  “  You  come  hither  to  insult  me  in 
ship  was  not  within,  and  Benford  drew  a  my  own  room.  You  creep  into  my  house. 
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and  worm  yourself  into  my  confidence, 
and  then,  when  you  think  I  am  unpre- 
pared — for  you - ” 

“  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  my  lord — I 
irive  you  my  word,  my  lord — I  never 
meant  to  insult  you,  my  lord,”  said  Ben- 
ford  ;  “  but  since  I  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune  to  offend  your  lordship,  I  will  with¬ 
draw.  Come,  Lucy  Mainfield.  She  has 
three  names,  my  lord,  Dulcibel  Lucy 
.Mainfield.  I’m  sorry  she  didn’t  tell  you 
so  before.” 

“  No — don’t  go,”  said  Lord  Warleigh, 
^inking  into  his  chair ;  “  it  was  nothing ; 
it  was  a  sudden  pain,  which  often  puts  me 
out  of  temper.  Is  the  little  girl’s  name 
Lucy  Mainfield  ?  You  won’t  come  back 
to  me  again,  will  you,  Lucy  ?” 

“  Oh !  yes,  my  lord — Lucy,  go  to  his 
lordshij>— he  will  show  you  the  pictures 
again.”  Benford  pushed  her  towards 
Lord  Warleigh.  But  the  girl  blushed 
and  trembled,  and  wouldn’t  go.  She 
clung  to  her  father’s  hand. 

“  Don’t  force  her,”  said  the  old  man  in 
a  mournful  tone.  “  I  knew  she  wouldn’t. 
But  you  won’t  go  in  anger,  Lucy  ?  Ben¬ 
ford,  you’ll  forgive  me  V” 

“  Oh,  my  lonl,”  said  the  curate,  im¬ 
mensely  gratifie<l,  and  s.at  down  again. 

“  Are  these  family  names,  Benford  ?” 
inquired  his  lordship  carelessly ;  but  still 
looking  sadly  in  Duloibel’s  glowing  face. 

“  Yes,  my  lord.  Dulcibel  was  my  mo¬ 
ther’s  name,  and  her  brother’s  name,  Win- 
iiington  Harvey.  You  have  heard,  per¬ 
haps,  of  his  melancholy  fate  ?  He  was 
murdered.” 

“  You  are  Winnington  Harvey’s  ne¬ 
phew  ?”  said  Lord  Warleigh. 

“  Yes,  my  lord,  and  they  use<l  to  say  I 
was  very  like  him.” 

“  Who  ? — who  used  to  say  so  ?  your 
mother,  perhaps.  Is  she  alive  ?” 

“  Both  father  and  mother  died  when  I 
was  three  years  old.  My  grandfather  in 
Yorkshire  brought  me  up.  It  was  dear 
old  cousin  Lucy  who  died  when  I  was 
twelve — Lucy  Mainfield.” 

“  She  dead — is  she  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  my  lord,  and  left  me  all  the 
little  money  she  had.  She  used  to  say  I 
was  very  like  my  imcle.” , 

“  And  did  she  tell  you  any  particulars 
of  his  end  ?” 

“  No,  my  lord.  She  spoke  very  little 
of  the  past.  She  had  been  very  unhappy 
in  her  youth — a  disappointment  in  love, 
we  thought;  and  some  people  said  she 


had  been  fond  of  Uncle  Winnington ;  but 
I  don’t  know — his  fete  was  very  horrible. 
He  had  been  down  in  Devonshire,  read¬ 
ing  with  a  friend,  and  was  kiUed  on  his 
way  home.” 

“And  you  never  heard  the  friend’s 
name  ?” 

“  N o.  Cousin  Lucy  never  mentioned  it ; 
and  there  was  no  one  else  who  knew.” 

“  And  how  do  you  know  his  fete  ?” 

“  It  was  in  the  coroner’s  verdict.  And 
do  yon  know,  my  lord,  he  is  buried  not 
far  from  this.” 

“  Who  told  you  that  ?”  said  Warleigh, 
starting  up,  as  if  about  to  break  forth  in 
another  paroxysm  of  rage.  “  Who  knows 
any  thing  about  that  ?” 

“  Cousin  Lucy  told  me,  when  I  was 
very  young,  that  if  ever  I  went  into  the 
West,  I  should  try  to  find  out  his  grave.” 

“  And  for  that  purpose  you  are  here ; — 
it  w'as  to  discover  tins  you  came  to  War¬ 
leigh  ?”  His  lordship’s  eyes  flashed  with 
anger. 

“  Oh,  no,  my  lord ;  it  is  only  a  coinci¬ 
dence,  that’s  all ;  but  the  place  is  not  far 
off.  In  feet,  I  l>elieve  it  is  nearer  than 
cousin  Lucy  thought.” 

“  Go  on — ^o  on,”  cried  Lord  Warleigh, 
restraining  himself  from  the  display  of  his 
unhappy  temper.  “  What  reason  have 
you  to  think  so  ?” 

“The  map  of  the  country,  my  lord. 
Oakfield  tloes  not  seem  more  than  twenty 
miles  off.” 

“  And  your  uncle  is  buried  there  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  lord.  I  think  of  going  over 
to  see  the  grave  next  week.” 

“  I  wish  you  good  morning,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ford,”  said  Warleigh,  suddenly,  but  very 
kindly.  “You  have  told  me  a  strange 
piece  of  family  history.  Good  morning, 
too,  my  little  dear.  What !  You  w'on’t 
take  the  old  man’s  hand  ?  You  look 
frightened,  Lucy.  Will  you  come  and  see 
me  again,  Lucy  Mantield  ?”  He  dwelt 
upon  the  name  as  if  it  pleased  him. 

“No,  never,”  said  the  little  girl,  and 
!  pushed  Benford  towards  the  door.  “  I 
don’t  like  you,  and  will  never  come 
again.” 

Benford  broke  out  into  apologies,  and  a 
cold  jierspiration :  “  She’s  a  naughty  little 
child,  my  lord.  Dulcibel,  how  can  you  be¬ 
have  so  ?  Children,  iny  lord,  are  so  very 
foolish - ” 

“  That  they  speak  truth  when  it  is  di»- 
agreeable ;  but  I  expect  it  and  am  not  sur¬ 
prised.  Good-day.” 
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Soon  after  this  a  series  of  miracles  oc¬ 
curred  to  Mr.  Benford,  which  filled  him 
with  surprise.  Tlie  manager  of  the  bank 
at  Warleigh  called  on  him  one  day,  and  in 
the  most  respectful  manner  requested  that 
he  would  continue  to  keep  his  account,  as 
heretofore,  with  the  firm.  Now,  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Benford  was  not  such  as 
w'ould  seem  to  justify  such  a  request, 
seeing  it  consisted  at  that  moment  of  a 
balance  of  eighteen  pounds  seven  and 
fourpence.  However,  ne  bowed  with  the 
politeness  which  a  curate  always  displays 
to  a  banker,  and  expressed  his  gracious 
intention  of  continuing  his  jmtronage  to 
Messrs.  Bulk  Looby,  and  the  latter 
gentleman,  after  .another  courteous  bow, 
retired,  leaving  the  pass-book  m  the  hands 
of  the  gratified  clergyman.  He  ojwned 
it ;  and  the  first  line  that  met  his  \'iew 
was  a  credit  to  the  Reverend  Henry  Ben¬ 
ford,  of  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds !  On  presenting  the 
amazing  dociunent  to  the  notice  of  his  wife, 
that  lady  at  first  was  indignant  at  those 
vulgar  tradespeople,  Bulk  &,  Loobj',  ven¬ 
turing  to  play  such  a  hoax  on  a  fnend  of 
Lord  Warleigh.  This  was  now  the  desig¬ 
nation  by  which  her  husband  was  most 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  his  helpmate ; 
and  somewhat  inclined  to  resent  the  sup- 
osed  insult,  Benford  walked  down  to  the 
ank  and  came  to  an  explanation  with 
both  the  partners,  in  the  private  room. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The 
money  was  paid  in  to  his  name,  in  London, 
and  transmitted,  in  the  ordinary  course,  to 
hLs  country  bankers.  In  fear  and  trembling 
— and  merely  to  put  his  good  luck  to  the 
test — ^he  drew  a  check  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  which  was  immedi¬ 
ately  honored;  and  with  these  tangible 
witnesses*  to  the  truth  of  his  banker’s 
statement,  he  returned  to  the  jiarsonage 
and  poured  the  guineas  in  glittering  array 
npon  the  drawing-room  table.  All  at¬ 
tempts  to  discover  the  source  of  his  riches 
were  unavailing.  Messrs.  Bulk  &  Looby 
had  no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  their 
correspondents  in  town  were  equally  una¬ 
ble  to  say. 

Then,  in  a  week  after  this  astonishing 
event,  a  new  miracle  liappened,  for  Mr. 
Looby  again  presented  hhnself  at  the  Rec¬ 
tory,  and  requested  to  know  in  whose 
names  the  money  which  had  arrived  that 
morning  w'as  to  be  held. 

“  More  money !”  said  Mr.  Benford ; 
“  Oh !  put  it  up  with  the  other  ;  but 
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really,”  added  the  ingenuous  youth,  “I 
don’t  think  I  require  any  more - ” 

“  It  isn’t  for  you,  sir,  this  time,”  said 
Mr.  Looby. 

“  I’m  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Mr. 
Benford,  and  with  perfect  truth. 

“  It’s  for  the  children  ;  and  if  you  W'ill 
have  two  trustees,  the  funds  will  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  them  at  once.” 

Benford  n.amed  two  friends ;  and  then, 
quite  in  a  careless,  uninterested  manner, 
said,  “  How  much  is  it  ?” 

“Twenty  thousand  pounds,”  replied  jMr. 
Looby,  “  in  the  five  per  cents,  which 
are  now  at  a  hundred  and  two— say,  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  if  we 
sell  at  once.  Our  broker  is  Bocus  of 
Crutched  Friars.” 

Miss  Dulcibel  was  an  heiress,  .and  Mas¬ 
ter  Winnington  an  heir  !  The  funds  were 
to  accumulate  till  they  were  eighteen  and 
twenty-one  respectively,  with  two  hundred 
a  year  for  the  mauitenance  and  education 
of  each. 

Then,  in  a  fortnight  more,  came  a  gentle¬ 
man  whom  Benford  had  never  seen  before 
— a  little,  fat,  red-faced  man,  so  choked 
up  in  a  white  neckcloth  that  it  was  evident 
he  was  determined  to  look  like  a  clergy¬ 
man  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  intro¬ 
duced  himself  in  a  gracious  maimer,  and 
said  he  u-as  a  clerical  agent. 

“  More  money  ?”  inquired  Benford, 
W'ho  now  seldom  saw  any  stranger  with¬ 
out  susjMJcting  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  paying  large  sums  to  his  name  at  the 
bank. 

“  No,  sir,  not  money,”  replied  the  agent. 

“  Oh !  that’s  odd,”  said  Benford  ;  “  then 
may  I  ask  what  your  business  is  with 
me  ?” 

“  It  Ls,  perhaps,  better  than  money,” 
replied  the  little  fat  man,  w’ith  a  cough 
which  w.as  intended  to  rejiresent  a  smile. 
“  Sir  Hildo  Swilks  of  Somerset  has  heard 
of  your  great  eloquence,  Mr.  Benford.” 

“Sir  llildo  is  very  good,”  said  Mr. 
Benford  modestly ;  “  plain  common-sense 
is  w'hat  I  aim  at - ” 

“The  truest  eloquence,”  rejoined  the 
clerical  agent;  “the  rest  is  naught  but 
‘lather and  umbrellas,’  as  Pojie  says.  He 
has  also  heard  of  your  kindness  to  the 
poor,  your  charity,  and  many  other  good 
qualities,  and  he  has  done  himself  the 
honor  to  present  you  to  the  valuable  living 
of  Swilkstone  Magna ;  it  is  a  clear  income 
of  eight  hundred  a  year,  with  a  good  par¬ 
sonage-house,  and  two  packs  of  hounds 
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within — ^but  perhaps  you  don’t  hunt,  3Ir. 
Benford — ah  !  very  right ;  it  is  very  un¬ 
clerical — the  bishops  ought  to  interfere. 

‘  Poor  is  the  triumph  o’er  the  timid  hare,’ 
as  Tliomson  says,  or  fox,  as  I  say.” 

“  You  have  proofs,  I  suppose  ?”  said 
Benford,  thinking  it  just  possible  that  the 
plethoric  gentleman  before  him  might  be 
an  impostor  about  to  end  with  asking  the 
loan  of  a  pound. 

“  Here  is  the  presentation,  sir,  already 
signed  and  sealed ;  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  go  to  Wells — hLs  lordship  will  in¬ 
stitute  you  anv  day  you  like.” 

The  only  other  remarkable  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  this  incident  is,  that  about  this 
time  Sir  Ilildo  Swilks  paid  off  a  mortgage 
of  eight  or  nine  thousand  pounds,  as  if 
fortune  had  smiled  on  his  benevolent 
action  in  Civor  of  Mr.  Benford. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  all  intercourse 
between  the  curate  and  the  noble  had 
ceased.  The  business  of  the  parish  was 
transacted  by  letter  as  before  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  rector  of  Swilkstone  Magna 
thought  it  his  duty  to  announce  his  ap¬ 
proaching  departure,  that  he  determined 
to  go  up  to  the  Castle,  and  wait  on  Lord 
W arleigh  in  person.  Lord  Warleigh  was 
ill — he  could  see  nobody — he  kept  liLs 
room ;  and  the  confidential  gentleman,  who 
dressed  in  plain  black,  and  spoke  in  whispers, 
couldn’t  name  any  day  when  his  lordship 
would  be  likely  to  admit  Mr.  Benford. 

“  Is  he  very  unwell  ?”  said  the  rector ; 
“  for  if  his  lordship  will  not  receive  my 
visit  as  a  neighbor,  perha|)3  ho  will  not 
object  to  seeing  me  in  my  professional 
character  as  a  visitor  of  the  sick.” 

“  We  dare  not  tell  his  lordship  he  is  ill, 
sir;  your  presence  would  alann  him  tod 
much ;  as  it  is,  he  is  terribly  out  of  spirits, 
and  sjiys  curious  things — he  never  was 
fond  of  clergymen.” 

“  Mention  my  request  to  him  if  you 
have  the  oijportunity.  I  don’t  wish  to  go 
without  takuig  leave.” 

Tho  man  promised,  though  evidently 
with  no  expectation  of  being  able  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  request,  and  Benford  returned 
to  communicate  to  his  wife  that  the  ani¬ 
mosity  of  the  great  man  continued. 

“  And  all  because  poor  little  Dulcibella 
said  she  didn’t  like  him.  It  was  certainly 
very  foolish  m  her  to  say  so  to  a  lord  ;  but 
she  knows  no  better.” 

“  He  can’t  bear  malice  from  a  mere  in¬ 
fant’s  obsen'ations,”  sai<l  Benford.  “  But  I 
have  some  strange  suspicions  about  his 


lordship  which  I  would  not  divulge  for  the 
world  except  to  you.  I  fear  his  lordship 
drinks.”  He  almost  shuddered  as  he  said 
the  horrid  w'ord. 

“  Drinks  ! — a  nobleman  !” — exclaimed 
Mrs.  Benford :  “  impossible !” 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  the  rector  of 
Sw’ilkstone.  “He  looked  very  odd  and 
talked  in  a  queer  way,  and  fell  into  passions 
about  nothing.  I  am  not  sorry,  I  assure 
you,  to  be  going  away.  I  told  you  from 
the  first  I  did  not  like  him.  His  hand  felt 
as  cold  as  a  sword.” 

“  I  never  felt  his  hand,”  said  Mrs.  Ben¬ 
ford,  in  so  sad  a  voice  that  it  W’as  pretty 
clear  she  regretted  the  circumstance  very 
deeply.  “  But  w'e  shall  probably  be  more 
intimate  with  that  excellent  man  Sir  Hildo. 
He  is  only  a  baronet,  to  be  sure,  but  his 
title  is  older  than  Lord  Warleigh’s.  How 
good  in  him  to  give  you  the  living  merely 
from  the  goo<l  rejiorts  he  heard  of  your 
character.” 

It  was  now  autumn.  Tlie  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober  was  past,  and  an  early  winter  was  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  be  felt.  The  prepara¬ 
tions  for  removal  were  completetl,  and  on 
the  following  flay  the  Parsonage  was  to 
be  deserteil,  and  possession  of  the  new 
living  entered  upon.  It  was  nine  o’clock : 
the  night  was  flark  and  windy ;  a  feeble 
moon  glimmered  at  intervals  through  the 
sky,  and  added  to  the  gloom  she  could 
not  disperse.  Mrs.  Benford  retired  to  her 
room,  as  they  had  to  rise  early  in  tho 
morning.  Benfifrd  was  sitting  with  his 
feet  on  the  fender,  looking  into  the  fire, 
when  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  front  door. 
It  was  opened  by  the  maid,  and  soon  he 
perceivetl  steps  in  the  passage ;  a  tap 
came  to  the  door  of  the  parlor. 

“  A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir,”  and  a 
figure  entered  the  room.  Benford  looked 
round  amazed.  The  stranger  stood  near 
the  door,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Benford’s. 
Wrapt  up  against  the  cold,  but  with  the 
cloak  now  drooping  on  his  shoulders, 
with  his  hat  still  on  his  head,  and  his  haml 
resting  on  a  long  staff,  stood  Lord  War¬ 
leigh,  pale,  ghastly,  with  lips  distended, 
and  uttering  not  a  Avord. 

“  Your  lordship  !”  exclaimed  Benford, 
springing  up.  “  What  in  heaven’s  name 
has  brought  your  lor<lship  here,  on  this 
dreadful  night,  so  ill  as  you  are  ?” 

“SjH'ak  low,”  saifl  Lord  Warleigh. 
I’ve  come  to  you — to  see  you  again ;  to 
compare  your  features  with — help  !  set 
me  down ;  my  head  grows  giddy.” 
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Benford  helped  him  into  a  chair,  drew  it 
near  the  fire,  and  chafed  his  hand  between 
his  palms. 

“  Can  you  touch  it  without  a  shudder  ?” 
said  Lord  Warleigh.  “Don’t  you  feel 
that  it  is  not  like  other  people’s  hands  ?” 

Conscience  kept  Benford  silent ;  he 
ceased  to  rub  the  hand,  and  let  it  fall. 

“  There  ?  again  he  interferes !”  said  the 
old  man  in  a  broken  voice.  “  I  see  him 
lifting  your  hand  away.” 

“  Who  ?”  said  Benford.  “  There’s  no 
one  here.” 

“  There  is.  There  is  some  one  here  who 
has  never  left  my  side  for  fifty  years.  No¬ 
thing  T^nll  soothe  him,  nothing  will  drive 
him  away.  At  feasts  he  sits  on  my  right 
hand ;  alone,  he  sits  opposite  and  stares 
into  my  face.  Now  he  smiles — how  like 
you  are.” 

“  Your  lordship  is  very  ill.  Have  you 
sent  for  Dr.  Jones  ?” 

“  N 0 — don’t  talk  or doctors.  I  tell  you 
they  can  do  no  good.  I’ve  Come  to  you 
to-night.  I  couldn’t  bear  the  room  I  sat 
in — there  were  voices  in  it,  and  people  all 
around  me.  He  was  there  and  spoke  to 
me  of  Aladdin’s  palace  and  his  salary  as 
physician.  Haven’t  I  paid  his  fees  to  his 
relations  ?  But  that’s  not  sufficient.  Well, 
more — I  will  pay  more.  He  shakes  his 
head — and  perhaps  it  is  enough ” 

“1  do  not  know  what  your  lordship  al¬ 
ludes  to,  but  I  beg  you  to  be  composed.” 

“  Listen !”  said  old  Lord  Warleigh.  “  It 
was  not  nis  body — ^it  was  a  stranger ;  and 
the  thought  came  into  my  head  to  call  the 
sufferer  him.  It  lulled  suspicion.  I  saw 
his  sister,  his  mother,  his  cousin.  They  all 
seemed  to  have  found  me  out.  When  I 
touched  their  hands,  they  drew  them  away. 
I  was  a  pariah — a  leper.  No  one  looked 
kindly  on  me.  When  I  spoke  of  our 
engagement,  she  turned  away  her  head. 
When  I  said  that  when  I  had  three  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  I  would  claim  her  promise,  she 
said  to  me,  “  Arthur,  if  you  had  millions 
in  your  purse,  I  would  not  wed  you  now. 
I  saw  Ellen.  I  told  her  of  his  fate.  She 
was  silent  and  looked  into  my  eyes.  I 
knew  she  saw  my  soul  as  it  lay  trembling, 
struggling,  trj-ing  to  hide  itself  under  the 
shadow  of  that  great  fact.  She  pined  and 
pined,  and  her  father’s  heart  broke ;  and  I 
was  rich — I  was  Sir  Arthur  Hayning — I 
was  Lord  Warleigh,  and  what  am  I  now  ?” 

“  You  are  Lord  Warleigh,  my  lord.  I 
beseech  you  to  be  calm.” 

“  But  you  won’t  ask  me  to  go  back  to 


the  Broombank — it  was  there  I  built  the 
castle.  The  library  is  above  the  very  spot 
where  the  plant  grew  with  the  metal  in  its 
roots.  I  won’t  go  there,  for  to-night — to¬ 
night  is  the  anniversary  of  the  time.  The 
lanthom  shone  upon  the  heath ;  the  pick¬ 
ax  was  plying  in  the  hole ;  there  was  a 
heap  of  earth  thrown  out,  and  six,  eight, 
ten  feet  down,  the  busy  laborer  was  at 
work ;  the  spade  was  on  the  heaped-up  soil 
— I  saw  it  flash  in  the  light  of  the  lantnorn 
as  it  flew  into  the  air ;  its  edge  went  down 
— I  saw  it  fall.  There  was  silence  then 
and  for  ever  in  the  pit.  I  filled  it  up  with 
my  feet — with  my  hands.  I  levelled  it  on 
the  top.  I  beat  it  down.  I  built  gre.at 
halls  above  it;  but  it  won’t  stay  quiet. 
Sounds  come  from  it  up  into  my  library, 
night  and  day ;  and  at  ten  o’clock  I  hear 
a  step,  I  see  a  face,  its  eyes  on  mine ;  and 
to-night,  the  worst  of  all  the  year.  I 
cannot  go  home !” 

“Your  lordship  is  most  welcome  to 
remain.  I  will  order  a  bed.” 

“  No,  not  a  bed.  I  shall  never  lie  in  a 
bed  again.  See,  he  rises !  Give  me  your 
hand ;  and  look !” 

Lord  Warleigh  held  Benford’s  hand, 
and  looked  to  his  right  side.  The  fire 
was  dull — the  candles  had  burned  nearly 
down.  Benford  was  not  a  superstitious 
nor  a  timid  man,  but  there  was  something 
in  Lord  Warleigh’s  m.anner  that  alarmed 
him.  He  lookeil  where  he  pointed ;  and, 
straining  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  his 
finger,  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  a  pale 
white  face,  growing  palpable  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  fixing  its  calm,  cold  eyes  uj)on 
his  companion.  For  a  moment,  the  empty 
mr  had  gathered  itself  into  form,  and  he 
could  have  persuaded  himself  that  Lord 
Warleigh’s  description  of  what  he  per¬ 
ceived  was  true.  But  the  hand  fell  away, 
the  head  drooped  doum  upon  his  breast, 
and  his  lordsnip  was  asleep.  An  hour 
passed  away.  A  clock  in  the  passage 
sounded  two  ;  and  Benford  touched  Lord 
Warleigh  on  the  shoulder. 

“  Your  lordship,”  he  said,  “  you  must  find 
it  cold  here.  Your  bed  will  soon  be  ready.” 

But  Lord  Warleigh  made  no  reply. 
Benford  looked  in  his  face ;  he  spoke  to 
him  gently,  loudly,  but  still  no  answering 
sign.  No;  not  to  the  loudest  trumpet-call 
that  earthly  breath  can  utter  will  that  ear 
ever  be  open.  Lord  Warleigh  had  passed 
away,  with  all  his  wealth  and  all  his  mis¬ 
eries  ;  and  nothing  remained  but  a  poor 
old  figure  propped  up  in  an  arm-chair,  with 
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the  fitful  flames  of  the  expiring  fire  throw¬ 
ing  their  lights  and  shadows  on  his  stiff 
and  motionless  face. 

Benford  was  greatly  shocked,  but  a  little 
honored,  too.  It  isn’t  every  parsonage  par¬ 
lor  where  a  lord  with  fifty  thousand  a  year 
condescends  to  die.  He  preached  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  funeral  sermon  to  a  vast  congrega¬ 
tion.  He  told  of  his  charities  —  of  his 
Successful  life ;  touched  lightly  on  the 
slight  aberrations  of  a  mind  enfeebled  by 
years  and  honorable  exertion ;  and  trusted 
he  had  found  j)eace,  as  he  had  died  in 
the  house,  almost  in  the  arms  of  a  clergy¬ 
man.  His  lordship’s  estates  w'ere  sola; 
the  sum  realized  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
foundation  of  schools  and  hospitals,  but 
not  a  school-room  or  a  ward  was  ever  built. 
The  will  was  contested.  Heirs-at-law 
sprung  up  in  all  ranks  of  life  ;  the  lawyers 


flourished :  and  finally  Chancery  swallow¬ 
ed  up  all.  When  the  estate  of  Combe 
Warleigh  changed  hands,  the  castle  was 
converted  into  a  mill ;  the  library  was 
taken  down,  and  a  shaft  sunk,  where  it  had 
stood.  When  the  workmen  had  descend¬ 
ed  about  eight  feet  from  the  surface,  they 
came  to  a  skeleton,  a  lanthom,  and  a 
spade.  The  carious  thing  W'as  that  the 
spade  was  deeply  imbedded  in  the  skull. 
Mr.  Fungus  the  antiquary  read  a  paper  at 
the  Archaeological  Society,  proving  with 
certainty  the  body  had  been  sacrificed  by 
the  Druids ;  and  a  controversy  arose  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Dr.  Toadstool,  who  clearly 
proved  at  the  British  Association  that  it 
was  the  grave  of  a  suicide  at  the  time  of 
King  Alfred.  I  am  of  a  very  different 
opinion ;  being  a  sensible  man  and  not  an 
i  antiquarian,  I  keep  it  to  myself. 
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Amoxo  the  new  books  announced  abroad,  we 
notice  the  following :  The  most  important  announce¬ 
ment  is,  that  the  Papers  of  Sir  Roljert  Peel — includ¬ 
ing  part  of  an  autobiography — are  about  to  appear. 
L^  Stanhope,  one  of  the  literary  executors  of  the 
great  statesman,  lias  had  the  chief  labor  of  preparing 
these  valuable  papers  for  the  press ;  and  the  woiic 
could  not  have  been  in  wiser  h^ds.  The  first  part 
will  contain  a  vindication  of  the  part  taken  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  Catholic 
Emancipation.  John  Murray  has  published  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Count  de  Muntalembert's  celebrated 
essay  on  “  The  PoUtical  Future  of  England.”  Mr. 
Robert  Allied  Taughan’s  now  work,  entitled  “  Houra 
with  the  Mystics ;  a  Contribution  to  the  Uisto^  of 
Religious  Opinion,”  recently  issued  by  Parker  A  ^n, 
is  favorably  received  by  the  critics.  We  have  seen 
a  few  copies  of  the  work,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  book 
likely  to  fill  a  pleasing  niche  in  English  literature, 
but  it  appears  in  a  somewlmt  shabby  dress ;  and  if 
reprintea  here,  we  trust  that  it  shall  appear  in  one 
volume,  octavo.  Two  works  which  have  received  a 
high  commendation,  are  “Sinai  and  Palestine,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  History.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.”  “Syria  and 
the  Syrians :  or,  Turkey  in  the  Dependencies.  By 
Gregory  M.  Woitabet."  The  new  vohunes  announced 
by  &>hn,  in  his  excellent  Series  of  Popular  Libraries, 
are,  Guizot's  “History  of  Civilization,”  and  M.  Qua* 
tremere  de  Quincey's  “  Lives  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
RaflfcUo.” 

A  now  work  by  M.  Capofigue,  entitled  “  Catherine 
de  M^dicis,”  has  left  the  press.  It  contains  a  great 
number  of  hitherto  unpublished  doctunents,  among 
which  ia  a  correspondence  of  the  Huguenot  C'hie& 
with  the  Calvinists  in  Flanders,  Belgium,  and  Hol¬ 


land.  A  work  of  no  small  interest,  and  one  that  has 
been  received  with  unequivocal  success  in  France, 
is,  “  Histoiro  et  fabrication  de  la  porcelaine  chindse. 
ouvrage  traduit  du  chinois  par  M.  Stanislas  Julien, 
membre  de  ITnstitut,  accompagne  de  notes  et  d’addi- 
tions  par  M.  AJidionso  Salv^tat,  et  augment^  d'un 
Memoire  sur  la  porcelaine  du  Japan,  traduit  du 
japonaia,  par  M.  le  docteur  J.  Hoffmaim. 

Airother  publication  of  a  different  character,  but 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  Biblical 
and  Classical  reader;  Description  de  I'tle  de  Patmos 
et  de  Tile  do  Samos,  par  Y.  Guerin,  aneien  41v^  de 
r^cole  ftan^iuse  d’Athdnes,  profeseeur  agr4g6  de 
rUniversit4.  A  book  of  a  novel  character,  but  which 
will  be  universally  received  with  &vor,  has  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Eugene  Maron,  entitled  ^Uittoire 
liUtraire  de  la  RtvobUion." 

The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  eff  “  Moore's  Me¬ 
moirs,  Journal  and  Corroepondence,”  edited  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  competing  the  work,  with  a 
copious  index,  were  promised  in  March. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Thomly,  author  of  “  A  History  of  the 
Buccaneers,”  has  at  press  a  new  work,  entitled 
Shakspeare's  England ;  or,  a  Sketch  of  our  Social 
History  during  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Aird. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Unsettled  Parts  of  North- 
America,  in  1796.  By  the  late  Francis  Bailey. 

Two  Prize  Essays  on  Canada  and  her  Resources. 
By  J.  Sheridan  Hogan  and  Alexander  Morris. 

Tlie  Microscope  and  Its  Revelations.  By  W.  B. 
Carpenter. 

Clara ;  or,  Slave-Life  in  Europe.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison. 

A  Portion  of  the  Journal  kept  by  Thomas  Raikes. 
Esq.,  from  1831  to  1847  ;  comprising  Rcminiscenct-s 
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of  Social  and  Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  dur-  |  place ;  they  haTO  been  issued  in  different  forms  by 
ing  that  Period.  ■  Harpers,  Phillips,  Sampson  ft  Co.,  Botler  and  Apple- 

Domestic  Scenes  in  Rus^ ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  !  gate.  Phillips,  Sam^n  ft  Co.’s  Philip  the  Sewnd, 
describing  a  Year’s  Residence  in  that  Country,  |  by  Prescott,  is  obUining  a  large  sale, 
chiefly  in  the  Interior.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Lester  i  The  Poets  have  been  regarded  with  a  favorable 
Venables.  |  eye,  if  rapid  sales  and  abundant  new  editions  may 

'The  Court  of  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea.  Translated  '  stand  for  a  criterion.  John  Keats,  though  his  name 
from  the  German  by  the  Hon.  W.  C.  O.  Eliott  :  was  “  writ  in  water,”  finds  friends  still.  A  now  and 
Knights  and  their  Days.  By  Dr.  Doran.  Crown,  j  very  handsome  edition  of  his  works  is  issued  by 
8 VO,  pp.  510,  cloth.  Little,  Brown  ft  Co.,  with  a  Memoir  by  James  Rus- 

Philoeophy  of  Discourse ;  a  Universal  Alphabet,  !  sell  I^well,  and  Appletons  have  republished  the 
Grammar,  and  Language.  By  Gkorge  Edmonds.  j  “Eve  of  St  Agnes,’’  with  illustrations,  in  a  12mo.* 
Warrants  for  Goods,  the  Use  of  Them.  By  J.  Ella.  !  Three  different  houses  have  undertaken  new  issues 
8vo,  cloth.  j  of  Byron,  in  various  shapes.  The  complete  works, 

Enoyclopredia  Britannica ;  or.  Dictionary  of  Arts,  prof^ly  illustrated  with  steel  plate^  are  published 
.Sciences,  and  General  Literature.  Vol.  x.  by  Martin  ft  Johnson.  Jas.  B.  Smith  ft  ('a  bring 

Kuphonis.  Portions  of  Holy  Scripture  marked  for  out  Bums,  complete  in  a  volume  of  600  pages.  Ap- 
clianting.  Fourth  edition,  12  mo.  |  pletons  issued  Beattie,  Blair,  and  Falconer,  in  a  dol- 

MenKHTS  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert ;  with  an  Account  of  lar  volume,  edited  by  Gihillan.  Rol>ert  Browning’s 
her  Marriage  with  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  |  “Men  and  Women,"  issued  byTicknorft  Fields,  has 
afterwards  George  TV.  By  the  Hon.  Charles  Lang-  i  had  a  rapid  sale.  Pope,  Scott,  Tupper,  are  repub- 
dale.  I  lished  in  convenient  form ;  Thackeray’s  Ballads  are 

The  .\rt  of  Painting  and  Drawing  in  Colored  Cray-  i  enclosed  in  Ticknor’s  attractive  mudin;  Thomson 
ons ;  being  a  Course  of  ln.struction  for  the  Execution  I  discourses  freshly  of  the  Seasons  from  a  choice  18rao ; 
of  Portraiture  and  Landscape.  By  Henry  Murray.  and  Young  still  has  Night  Thoughts  under  cover  of 
A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave-States,  with  Re-  the  boards  of  John  B.  Perry.  Coleridge,  Cowper, 
marks  on  their  Economy.  By  Frederick  Law  01m-  i  Gold.smith,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Percy’s  “  llolique^"  of 
gted.  '  which  nobody  tires,  are  all  on  the  list,  showing  a 

An  Historical  Biography  of  William  Penn,  founded  steady  demand.  Shenstone,  Shelley,  and  Smollett 
on  Family  and  State  Papers.  By  Hepworth  Dixon.  '  are  also  among  the  number  of  standard  geniuses 
New  edition,  with  a  new  Preface  in  reply  to  the  whose  works  find  fresh  favor, 
accusations  of  Mr.  Macaulay.  j  And  now  as  tb  the  Romancers :  there  is  an  army  of 

The  History  of  Congo  in  Search  of  his  Master.  Jly  them,  headed,  as  they  may  well  be,  by  Washington 
the  late  William  Gardiner.  !  Irving,  whoso  “  Wolfert’s  Roost”  has  had  a  great 

Paper  and  Paiier-Making,  Ancient  and  Modem,  sale,  has  achieved  a  popularity  not  singular  in  Mr. 
By  Richard  Herring.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  ;  Irving’s  works,  and  is  now  only  replaced  by  his  Life 
Riev.  G.  Croly.  Second  edition.  8vo,  pp.  116,  clotli.  ,  of  Washington;  Charles  King^ey’s  Glaucus  and  Sir 

Amyas  Leigh  have  been  i.ssued  uniformally,  by 
The  Publishers'  Circular  gives  the  following  Ticknor  ft  Fields ;  G.  P.  R.  James  is  out  with  a 
svnopsis  of  the  publications  in  this  country  during  juvenile,  “  Prince  Life,  a  Story  for  my  Boy.”  Doug- 
tiio  past  year,  which  lias  some  interest  to  reading  ,  las  Jerrold  is  reis.sued  complete.  Fetridge  ft  Co.  and 
men.  In  all  departments  except  tliat  of  fiction,  there  Harpers  have  republished  Miss  Pardoe’s  works ;  the 
were  published  in  this  country  in  the  year  1855,  !  former  in  cheap  fW),  paper  covers.  Four  of  Simms's 
about  eight  hundred  different  works ;  adding  for  the  romances — “  Guy  Rivers,”  “  Richard  Hurdes,”  "Bor- 
new  and  old  novels  that  owed  birth  or  resuscitation  der  Beagles,"  and  the  “Maroon” — were  announced  by 
to  tills  year,  the  new  issues  will  rcacli,  in  round  Rcdfleld.  All  Mrs.  Southworth’s  novels  are  newly 
numbers,  to  tvoo  thousand.  In  Agriculture,  and  ;  printed  by  Peterson.  “  Don  Quixote,”  in  12mo, 
questions  relating  thereto,  there  were  twenty-one  two  vols.,  is  out  from  Derby’s.  Dickens,  complete, 
different  woiks.  The  leading  publication  in  this  de-  i  is  published  by  Peterson,  in  8vo  and  12mo  editions, 
partment  was  Emmons’  Agriculture  of  New- York,  in  '  Tlie  list  is  well  up  in  books  of  Travel.  Bayard 
quarto,  Issued  by  the  State  of  New-York,  and  form-  j  Taylor’s  “  China,  India,  and  Japan”  was  published 
ing  part  of  the  series  on  the  Natural  Hi^ry  of  the  by  Putnam  ft  Ca ;  Hue  on  China,  Tliibet,  and  Tar- 
State.  Mr.  Wells  has  also  publislied  this  year  the  '  tary,  by  Harpers.  McCormick’s  “Visit  to  Sevasto- 
first  volume  of  his  Year-Book  of  Agriculture.  Nor-  pol”  was  the  principal  War  narrative  of  American 
ton’s  Scientific  Agriculture  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  j  orison.  Howitt’s  “  Land,  Labor,  and  Gold”  (Aus- 
schools.  I  tralia)  sells  well.  Space  will  not  admit  of  further 

In  History  there  were  eighty-five  new  publications  !  mention  in  detail,  except  to  add  that  tlie  Law  wa.s 
and  reprints.  Among  the  volumes  published  were  j  represented  by  75  works;  Theology,  by  211 ;  Science 
Sketches  of  the  Histo^  of  Sundry  Old  Towns ;  Dr.  and  Art,  by  60 ;  Music,  (not  including  separate 
Gibbes’  Documentary  History  of  the  Revolution,  ;  pieces  from  the  Music  Publishers,) by  a  dozen;  Edu- 
relating  chiefly  to  the  contest  in  South-Carolina.  !  cation,  by  83 ;  History,  by  86 ;  and  Medicine  and 
Gieseler’s  Ecclesiastical  History  has  been  issued  in  Surgery,  by  86.  In  Law,  were  English  Common 
an  entirely  new  octavo  edition,  revised,  by  Harper  Law,  Bench  and  Equity  Reports,  the  Exchequer 
ft  Brothers.  The  catalogues  are  rich  in  Church  and  j  Digest,  Wharton’s  “  Criminal  Law,"  and  “  Medical 
Ecclesiastical  History.  Moeheim’s  hlcclesiasticsd  His-  !  Jurisprudence,"  “  State  Trials,”  U.  S.  Supremo 
tory  has  been  continued  down  to  1826,  and  repub-  ■  Court  Reports,  Selden’s  (New-York)  Report^  and 
lished  in  quarto  by  Applegate.  'The  first  and  second  :  Peters’  “  Digest  of  Decisions,"  1789-1847.  In  The- 
volumes  of  the  new  series  of  Alison’s  Euroiie  are  j  ology,  Burgener’s  “  Council  of  Trent,”  Dowling’s 
announced  in  uniform  style  with  the  former  volumes.  I  “  Romanism,”  Sewell’s  “  Quakers,”  and  a  host  of 
In  Theological  History,  toe  history  of  the  Dutch  Bap-  !  Discourses,  among  others,  by  Butler,  Barnes,  Pur- 
tlsts  fix)m  the  first  to  the  nineteentli  century,  has  I  ness  and  Sheldon.  Science  was  enriched  by  Maury’s 
taken  a  prominent  place.  The  two  new  volumes  of  j  “  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,”  Gilliss’s  “  Astro- 
Macaulay  need  not  be  qiecially  alluded  to  in  this  :  nomical  Expedition,”  and  Wells'  “Annual.” 


